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The Bookman for March 








THE SOUTH IN FICTION 


In the March issue will appear the second paper in the series ‘“‘The South in 
Fiction.” It will treat of the novels whose scenes have been laid in Virginia and 
North Carolina—one of our richest literary fields. Castlewood, on the banks of the 
James River, was the home of George and Harry Warrington before they left the 
colonies to visit their relatives in England. Somewhere in the northern part of Vir- 
ginia is Carter’s Hall and the fireside of Colonel Carter of Cartersville. Besides. 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, other modern writers whose novels will be discussed in this 
paper are Thomas Nelson Page, Ellen Glasgow, Mary Johnston, Sidney Lanier, 
Thomas Dixon and others. This paper will be written by Louise Chanler Willcox. 





STRANGE STORIES OF THE CENSUS 


The third paper in the series “Stories of Our Government Bureaus” will deal with 
“Strange Stories of the Thirteenth Census,” in which undertaking were employed 
69,000 enumerators, 5,000 special agents and many supervisors. In addition the article 
will also relate some of the tasks put to the Bureau by many persons who think it is a 
Tracer of Lost Persons. 





THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


In one of the current novels the author, wishing to show that his heroine is not only 
an omnivorous reader but an unwise one as well, says of her: “She would read any- 
thing that came her way from books of real value down to a ten cent translation from 
the French.” This remark admirably illustrates the attitude at this time and in this 
country that is popularly maintained toward translations. As a matter of fact, a ten 
cent translation from the French was quite as like as not one of the world’s master- 
pieces. The trouble is that very few people know much about the best translations of 
famous books; very few are aware how many English writers of importance have left 
translations which, like Pope’s /liad and Dryden’s A2neid take a high place in the 
works that they have read. A brief survey of such famous translations by famous 
writers will form the subject of a paper in our next issue. 





OTHER FEATURES 


In the March issue will appear the fourth paper in the “Best Sellers of Yesterday” 
Series. It will deal with E. P. Roe’s “Barriers Burned Away.” Famous Educational 
“Best Sellers” will be the subject of a paper by Mr. George Middleton. There are 
some text-books which have sold into the hundreds of thousands and made handsome 
fortunes for their authors or publishers. 
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Scribner Books of the Season 


A New Volume in the General History of Art‘*Ars Una; Species Mille” 


The Art of Northern Itaky siccso..:BY Corde Ricci 


A compact, clear account of the history of all kinds of art.in Northern Italy from the earliest times. 
500 illustrdtions, 4 in color. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.65. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 
Art in Great Britain and Ireland By Sie Waher Armstrong 


With over 500 illustrations, 4 in color. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 








THE MUSIC LOVER’S LIBRARY 
The Pianoforte and Its Music By Henry Edward Krehbiel 


A graphic and accurate account of the development of the pianoforte as an instrument and of the com- 
pesers and players who have been especially identified with that instrument from the beginning until 
our own day. Iiustrated. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.35. 


Other volumes in the series. Each volume illustrated. $1.25 net. The complete set in a box, five 
volumes, $6.25 net. 


THE OPERA PAST AND PRESENT SONGS AND SONG WRITERS 


By William Apthorp By Henry T. Finck 
CHOIRS AND CHORAL MUSIC THE ORCHESTRA AND ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 
By Arthur Mees By W. J. Henderson 


Master and Maid By L. Allen Harker 


Author of “Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,” etc. 


The love story of a true Irish girl, Lallie Clonmell, full of vivacity, humor, and impulsive emotion. She 
is convincing in the charm attributed to her because her fascination for the reader is as strong as it is 
for the boys and men, women and children, who come to life for too short a time between the covers of 
the book. $1.25 net. Postage extra, 


The Married Lif e€ of the By Jesse Lynch Williams 
Frederic Carrolls Third edition now ready. 


Everybody from sixteen years up who is married, has been married, intends to be married, or is deter- 
mined not to be married, will enjoy this novel. 

“One lays down this story of modern American marriage with a feeling of gratitude toward its 
author, it is so sane, so wholesome, and so welcome a change from the morbid distortions of ‘the prob- 
lem’ in fiction.’”—New York Tribune. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Tales of Men and Ghosts By Edith Wharton 


Says the Boston Transcript: “‘Each of Mrs. Wharton’s stories has its own special touch of originality, its 
individual quality that sets her far above the creative writers of the hour. ‘Tales of Men and Ghosts’ 
have everything in them that fiction should have, but their appeal makes itself principally through their 
insight into the human mind.” 1.50. 


Rest Harr Ow By Maurice Hewlett 


“One is ready to concede it the finest in spirit and the most skilled in craftsmanship of all that has yet 
come from his pen.”—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Illustrated. $1.50. 


At the Villa Rose By A. E. W. Mason 


‘Stands out conspicuously from amidst the great mass of fictional murder mysteries.”—The Bookman. 
Iilustrated. $1.50. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


There is said to be considerable com- 
motion among literary circles in London 
owing to the seizure of a 
new novel by the police. 
The English censorship 
is far more strict and 
severe at present time than it has been 
for years, and every publisher who brings 
out a certain kind of book does it at his 
peril. According to a writer in the 
British Weekly, the risk is going to be 
greater still. Recalling two or three 
books that were widely sold and ex- 
ploited in this country not very long ago, 
our feelings are of regret over American 
police inactivity. 


America, 
Take Notice! 


If a prize were offered for the most 
flattering book notice of the year, we 
should unhesitatingly 
vote that it be awarded 
to the writer who began 
his review of the new 
English Who’s Who in the London 
Academy for December 31st last with 
the words: “Any ordinary civilised 
Englishman, wrecked by chance on the 
shores of an uninhabited island, might be 
very happy if only a copy of Who’s Who 
for the current year were washed ashore 
with him.” 


The English 
“Who’s Who” 


alll 
George Meredith’s devotion to France 
and the French people is related in an 
article elsewhere in this 
The French issue. We do not know 


Meredith 


of any French portrait 
of Meredith, but if one 
exists, it is certain that the artist has 
given the features of the author of The 
Ordeal of Richard Feveril a decidedly 
Gallic twist. 


Take, for example, the 








accompanying portrait, which is the 
frontispiece of the twenty-second vol- 
ume of the edition published by Scrib- 
ner. It is from a photograph by Mrs. 
Seymour Trower, taken when the nov- 
elist was in his sixty-ninth year. It is 
typically French and might almost pass 
for a likeness of Victor Hugo. 
eet 

In the handsome Memorial Edition of 
Meredith, which the Scribners are pub- 
lishing, Meredithians will have a sign of 
their hero’s immortality that may console 
for his country’s failure to offer the 
doubtful honour of burial in Westmins- 
ter. Like the New York Edition of 
Henry James, which we had occasion to 





A FRENCH MEREDITH 


George Meredith at sixty-eight. From a 
by Mrs. Seymour Trower. 


photograph 
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applaud a few months ago for its ad- 
mirable appearance, this definitive Mere- 
dith is in every way worthy of an author 
who must be reckoned among the mas- 
ters of the English novel. It is printed 
from large, clear type, on specially made 
paper, and bound in green silk. The il- 
lustrations, many of them reproduced in 
photogravure, are of exceptional inter- 
est. In addition to the portraits, there 
are views of scenes associated with 
Meredith’s life and with his books, and 
best of all, reproductions of some of the 
illustrations by Du Maurier, Sandys, 
Charles Keene, and Hablot K. Browne, 
which accompanied the first appearance 
of certain of the novels in magazines. 


Besides giving a worthy form to all 
the well-known novels and poems, this 
edition will provide a meeting place for 
a few scattered writings with which few 
Meredithians are familiar, and some 
hitherto unpublished works. Readers 
who recall Stevenson’s testimony to the 
delight with which he first learned Mere- 
dith’s Love in the Valley will hail with 
joy the promise of some unpublished 
stanzas for that poem, presumably in- 
cluded in neither the original nor the re- 
vised version. There will be critical 
writings which have heretofore been 
buried in the files of magazines, an un- 
finished comedy called The Sentimen- 
talists, and finally the unfinished novel, 
Celt and Saxon, which has just appeared 
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CONAN DOYLE IN 1900 


The other day we came across this snapshot of 
Conan Doyle, which, we believe, has never before 
been reproduced. It shows the creator of the most 
widely known character in fiction driving a party of 
friends to a cricket match in an antediluvian motor 
car. 








FACSIMILE PAGE OF MANUSCRIPT FROM 
MEREDITH’S “TALE OF CHLOE”’ 


We wonder how many of our readers 
have paused to think that despite certain 
undeniable literary short- 
comings, the present age 
has produced the most 
widely known character 
in all fiction. It is now a little over 
twenty years since the name of Sherlock 
Holmes was first introduced through the 
medium of The Study in Scarlet, and 
to-day it is a byword to millions who 
have never read any of Conan Doyle’s 
books and who have not the slightest in- 
terest in the science of deduction. Robin- 
son Crusoe, Sam Weller, Mr. Pickwick, 
Uncle Tom, the Count of Monte Cristo, 
the Swiss Family Robinson, Don 
Quixote, Aladdin of the Wonderful 
Lamp, Ali Baba, Old Mother Hubbard— 
all these are strangers compared to the 
English detective. This is not an ex- 
pression of opinion, but a statement of 
fact. If you doubt it, try an experiment, 
as we have done, with half a dozen 
urchins in the street, and see if you can 
find one to whom the name of Sherlock 
Holmes does not bring an expression of 
instant recognition. There is a minstrel 
song about a “darkey” who determined 
to name his first-born child after his fa- 
vourite characters, and selected: 


Sherlock 
Holmes 
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MIDWINTER UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS, 
MARIE VAN VORST ON THE. RIVIERA 


George Washington, Christopher Columbus, 
Roosevelt, Douglas, Lee, 

Jack Johnson, Joe Gans, Dixon, ring in 
Booker T., 

Admiral Dewey, Thomas Jefferson, McKinley, 
Sherlock Holmes, 

Hezekiah, Obadiah, Abraham Lincoln Jones. 


It is hardly worth while to mention 
that the mother has something to say in 
the matter and that the child in question 
becomes plain Arabella Jones, or to call 
attention to the metrical shortcomings 
of the song. The significance lies in the 
fact that the name of Sherlock Holmes 
was one of those which most naturally 
suggested themselves to the rhymster. 

neal 

We are bound to say that most of the 
Sherlock Holmes revivals of recent years 
have rather disappointed and bored us, 
as they have usually represented very in- 








ferior work on the part of Conan Doyle, 
and a great deal of talk about the fabu- 
lous sums of money he was being paid 
for doing it. The present revival, how- 
ever, is considerably better. First there 
is Mr. Gillette’s revival of the old play, 
and there is the new play built upon 
“The Adventure of the Speckled Band,” 
which is interesting despite the comment 
that the snake in the last act suggests 
nothing more terrible than a large and 
unwieldy sausage. Then there is the 
two-part story which is appearing ser- 
ially in the Strand, and of which the first 
instalment is certainly very good. In 
fact it is so good that we are quite pre- 
pared for a very decided disappointment 
when it comes to a solution of the mys- 
tery. 








MIDWINTER UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART IN THE 
AUSTRIAN ALPS 
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MIDWINTER UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS. 
FREDERIC S. ISHAM AT KARNAK 


In England they are talking of a new 
literary discovery in the person of Jef- 
frey Farnol. His ro- 
mance, The Broad High- 
way, has received some 
exceedingly flattering 
comment. The London Graphic is quoted 
as calling it “the novel of the decade”; 
another reviewer compares it to Lorna 
Doone; while Clement Shorter, in the 
Sphere, says: “I have discovered a writer 
of striking merit—Mr. Jeffrey Farnol, 
whose name I have never heard before. 
The title of the book is The Broad High- 
way. It is the breeziest romance I have 
read for a long time.” 


Jeffrey 
Farnol 


ia all 

While Mr. Farnol is a new man in his 
native England, he can hardly be re- 
garded as such in this country. Six or 
seven years ago he was living in New 
York. While there he took the manu- 
script of his first novel to an American 
publishing house, by which it was ac- 
cepted. The story appeared serially un- 
der the title Chronicles of the Imp, and 
in book form as My Lady Caprice. A 
shorter story, Concerning the Honourable 


Mr. Tawnish, appeared as a two-part 
serial in this magazine. The Broad 
Highway was sent to an American pub- 
lisher before it found an English one. 
A new book by Mr. Farnol, The Money 
Moon, is to be brought out next autumn. 
It will be illustrated by Arthur I. Keller. 
—— 


Englishmen have a better acquaintance 
with the American skyscraper now than 
they had in the days 
when London papers 
were in the habit of re- 
ferring to our tall build- 
ings as “flatirons” and superbly crushing 
such Americans as ventured to point out 
that the word “flatiron” referred to an 
individual structure. Mr. H. G. Wells 
is one Englishman who confesses to un- 
qualified admiration for the skyscraper, 
given the New York air to review it 
clearly to its summit against the sky. In 
his foreword to Alvin Langdon Coburn’s 
really unusual New York, which is pub- 
lished by Brentano, and which is a com- 
panion volume to Mr. Coburn’s London, 
which appeared some time ago, Mr. 


A. L. Coburn’s 
“New York” 


JEFFREY FARNOL 
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Wells speaks of visiting the Flatiron 
time and time again, that he might see 
it at every phase in the bright rounds of 
the New York day and night. “That 
same restriction between the Hudson and 
the East River that cramped New York’s 
lateral expansion,” writes Mr. Wells, 
“brought with it its remedy, and so quite 





naturally and inevitably the city spurts up 
into such splendid fountains of habita- 
tion as Park Row, and the sharp jets of 
the Singer Building and the Metropoli- 
tan Tower, and comes to a portentously 
crowded escarpment of arrest at the 
Battery.” 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Mr. Villard’s “John Brown” is revewed elsewhere in this issue 


























THE METROPOLITAN TOWER 


From a photograph by Alvin Langdon Coburn. 





THE SINGER BUILDING: TWILIGHT 


From a photograph by Alvin Langdon Coburn. 
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DOUGLAS JERROLD. FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY DR. H. W. DIAMOND IN MAY, 1857 


So many books have been written 
about London Punch that we have en- 
tirely lost count. The 
Saini ontt latest is Douglas Jerrold 
Punch” and Punch, which comes 

from the press of the 
Macmillan Company and which~ seems 
to have more reason for being than most 
of the works on the subject, because dur- 
ing the forties and fifties, the golden age 
of the periodical, Jerrold undoubtedly 
stood in the popular regard more def- 
initely for Punch than did any of his 
confréres. Thomas Hood and Thackeray 
were valued contributors, but Jerrold was 
the Punch spirit itself. As his son, Wal- 
ter Jerrold, points out in the Preface, he 
was the author of what may be regarded 
as the most popular serial that has ap- 
peared in Punch during the seventy years 
in which the jester has sought at once to 


“Douglas 


delight and lash the age; he was also the 
contributor of the only story which may 
be described as a “full-length” novel that 
ever appeared in the pages of the period- 
ical, and furthermore he was the writer 
by whose pen the politics of Punch were 
most vigorously expressed. Of Douglas 
Jerrold, G. A. Sala once wrote: “The 
brightest humourist, the keenest wit, the 
kindliest man our Republic (of letters) 
has known for many a day.” 
Reclatdll 

That the actor of the Elizabethan era 
led a precarious existence, that the drama 
as an institution was de- 
void of the dignity that 
it has achieved in later 
times, and that the thea- 
tre or playhouse was a centre of civic dis- 
turbance that required and received con- 
stant and rigid supervision, are facts 


The Mummer 
of Old 





Horace Mayhew, Doyle. Leech. 
Percival Leigh. A Beckett. Lemon. Tom Taylor. 


CARICATURES OF THE ‘PUNCH’ STAFF 
(By John Leech, 1847.) 


FROM “DOUGLAS JERROLD AND PUNCH”’ 
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CARICATURES OF THE ‘Puncn’ StaFF 
Thackeray with the bat ; Mark Lemon (in the centre) 
with the battledore ; Douglas Jerrold playing skittles. 
(John Tenniel, 1854.) 


FROM “DOUGLAS JERROLD AND PUNCH” 
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CARICATURES OF THE ‘ PuncH’ STAFF 


Thackeray in left top corner, below him Mark Lemon and Douglas Jerrold. 
(By Richard Doyle, 1846.) 


FROM “DOUGLAS JERROLD AND PUNCH” 


abundantly illustrated by the wealth of 
material brought together by Mr. John 
Tucker Murray in the text and appen- 
dices of his two volumes entitled Eng- 
lish Dramatic Companies, 1558-1642. 
What Mr. Murray has tried to do is to 
trace the careers of the various com- 
panies that operated both in London and 
in the provinces, to determine their com- 
position and to make a calendar of their 
performances, an itinerary of their tours. 
As the holder of a fellowship from Har- 
vard for this purpose, he himself visited 
most of the provincial towns of England 
and examined those records and accounts 
which would naturally contain references 
to the strolling visitors. Many of the 
original documents he reprints in the ap- 
pendices to his work, and these are elo- 
quent of the conditions which obtained in 
the golden age of English dramatic po- 
etry. The players were, of course, al- 
ways enrolled under ‘the patronage of 
some powerful protector as his servants, 
but this did not always secure them im- 
munity from hardships and persecution. 
There seems to have been a constant war- 
fare between the licensing power at Lon- 
don and the municipal authorities, while 
at times a license issued by the Lord 


Chamberlain found itself nullified by an 
order from the Privy Council. This was 
the case with a certain Francis Wambus, 
a player attached to one of the companies 
of the Princess Elizabeth, who had a 
spirited encounter with the Mayor and 
Justices of Norwich in 1623. Presenting 
his license, he was confronted with a let- 
ter of later date from the Privy Council, 
authorising and requiring them “not to 
suffer any companies of players, tum- 
blers, or the like sort of persons to act 
any plays or to shew or exercise any 
other feats and devices.” Nothing 
daunted, Wambus, who said he would 
play, and, if necessary, lie in prison a 
twelvemonth to “try whether the King’s 
command or the Counsells be the 
greater,” proceeded to fasten upon the 
gate of the White Horse tavern a notice 
to the effect that: “Here within this place 
at one of the clocke shalbe acted an ex- 
cellent new comedy called the Spanishe 
Contract By the Princesse servants vivat 
Rex.” For this Wambus ;was appre- 
hended and, refusing to find security for 
his good behaviour, was thrown into 
prison. Finally released, he carried the 
matter with him to London, and secur- 
ing a letter from the Lord Chamberlain, 











returned to Norwich and endeavoured to 
collect from the local authorities the 
charges to which he had been put by his 
incarceration! This Wambus seems to 
have shown rather more spirit than most 
of his companions, who, like the organ- 
grinder when he is thrown a penny to 
move on, were as content to accept a 
small amount—perhaps merely some wine. 
and sugar or “an angel toward their 
dinner”—for not playing, as to receive a’ 
compensation for the exercise of their 
legitimate functions. The Puritanism of 
the provinces was unalterably opposed to 
this eruption of city debauch and license 
into its quiet, God-fearing precincts, and 
especially to the producing of profane 
plays on the Sabbath. There is con- 
stantly given, as a reason against the per- 
mitting of performances, the harm done 
to the poor by giving them an oppor- 
tunity to waste in frivolous pursuits the 
time that should be spent in earning a 
livelihood. Then, too, there was always 
present the fear of infection. Whenever 
the plague broke out in London the play- 
houses were closed, and the companies 
went on tour, with the possibility, there- 
fore, that they might spread the disease. 


The reception accorded the strollers in 
the great houses was very different. 
There they encountered little of that 
Puritanism which tainted the bourgeoisie, 
as may be seen from the following entry 
in the books of Latham House and 
Knowsley Hall, Lancashire: “Wk. be- 
ginning Sept. 13. Sondaie Mr. Leigh 
preached and the Quenes Players played 
in the afternoon, and my L. of Essexs 
at nyght.” It is interesting to trace some 
of the old itineraries and to see what 
towns were on the “circuit” in those early 
days. For instance, almost immediately 
after its formation, in 1583, the “Queen’s 
company” was forced to leave London on 
account of the plague. During April and 
May it appeared in Bristol and Glouces- 
ter. By June 15th it had reached Nor- 
wich, “probably via Shrewsbury, Not- 
tingham, and Leicester.” At Norwich 
occurred a characteristic incident. “It 
seems that the company was performing 
at the Red Lion Inn, in St. Stephen’s. . . . 
After the play had started, one Wynsdon 
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tried to gain admittance without paying, 
and in the ensuing scuffle overset the 
money. Three of the players, Tarleton, 
Bently and Singer, ran to see what the 
matter might be. Wynsdon then fled, 
and was pursued by Singer and Bently, 
Tarleton in vain trying to restrain Bently. 
During the pursuit Wynsdon was joined 
by his servant, ‘a man in a blue coat,’ 
who threw a stone at Bently and ‘broke 
his head.’ Bently, who had been joined 
by Harry Browne, Sir William Paston’s 
man, continued the pursuit. When Bently 
and Browne overtook the ‘man in a blue 
coat’ they thrust at him with their swords, 





ENGLISH TOWNS. CASTLES &c. 
visited by 
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Browne giving him the wound from 
which he died. Evidently the company 
was not detained long in Norwich on ac- 
count of this incident, for on July g it 
appeared at Cambridge.” To appreciate 
the whole force and significance of this 
incident it must be borne in mind that 
it is not a question here of a barn-storm- 
ing aggregation, but of one of the best com- 
panies of the time, under the personal 
patronage of Queen Elizabeth, and con- 
taining such an actor as Richard Tarle- 
ton, of whom it was said by Howes in 
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his additions to Stow’s Chronicle: “For 
a wondrous plentifull pleasant extempo- 
rall witt, he was the wonder of his tyme.” 
Like disturbances were by no means un- 
known in London itself. The theatres 
drew unruly throngs, which is not re- 
markable when it is remembered that the 
same edifices that served as dramatic 
temples were also used as bear-pits, be- 
ing constructed for this double purpose. 
Not infrequently after a brawl between 
the players and the townsfolk, the latter 
would storm the theatre and do their 
best to demolish it. 


eal 

The latest addition to the Highways 
and Byways series deals with Cambridge 
and Ely, and is written 
by the Reverend Edward 
Conybeare,” and _illus- 
trated by Frederick L. 
Griggs. Among the anecdotes is one 
which recalls the origin of the familiar 
phrase, “Hobson’s Choice.” Hobson, 
who lived in Cambridge when the Tudors 
held the English throne, was a “carrier,” 
a profession which at that date included 
not merely the transport of goods but the 
provision of locomotion for passengers— 
then almost wholly equestrian. Thus 
Hobson not only himself travelled regu- 
larly to and from London with his stage, 
but kept a large stable of horses for hire 
—even supplying his customers with 
boots and whips for their journey. But 
he was very autocratic in the matter, and 
would never allow any steed to be chosen 
except in accordance with his will. “This 
or none” he would say to any hirer who 
dared to remonstrate, and his business 
was so prosperous that he could afford to 
be independent. 


“Hobson’s 
Choice” 


In excusing himself from furnishing 
the frightful details of that famous 
“black mass,” performed 
over the person of Ma- 
dame de Montespan, who 
sought by this means to 
maintain her hold upon her royal lover, 
Mr. H. Noel Williams, author of Ma- 
dame de Montespan and Louis XIV, re- 
cently published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, refers the curious reader, in a foot- 
note, to several French works in which 
fuller account of the ceremony may be 


The Black 
Mass 
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found. Among these is Huysmans’ L4- 
bas. Without some further gloss it will 
appear strange to many that a story with 
a wholly modern setting should serve as 
a manual of manners, customs and senti- 
ments in the reign of the Grand Mon- 
arque. The explanation has, however, 
recently been supplied by the French 
critic and essayist, M. Remy de Gour- 
mont, who was a close friend of Huys- 
mans. Both had believed in the existence, 
in the middle ages, of that singular and 
sinister institution known as the messe 
noir, in which the ritual of the liturgy was 
reversed and perverted for purposes of 
magical incantation. Wishing to trans- 
pose this blasphemous outrage to the 
scene of contemporary life, Huysmans 
made a careful search, in which M. de 
Gourmont gave him his assistance, but 
without success. The fantastic ceremony 
proved to be wholly illusory, and the nov- 
elist was forced to fall back upon the in- 
cident to which Mr. Williams alludes fur- 
tively and of which a complete historical 
account is to be found in M. Ravaisson’s 
Archives de la Bastille, and in M. Funck- 
Brentano’s Le Drame des Poisons. It may 
be added that, so realistic and troubling 
was Huysmans’ evocation, that many sim- 
ple souls fell into the trap and were ter- 
rorised by the perspectives of secret sac- 
rilege which it opened. 
all 
The trial in Paris of the “Count” and 
“Countess” d’Aulby has claimed much 
space in the American pa- 
The “Countess” pers, for it is known that 
the woman in the case is 
an American, a native of 
Boston and a member of a family once 
prominent in that city. It is, however, 
less commonly understood that Francesca 
Lunt—which was the maiden name of 
the “Countess”—is the niece of the poet 
Thomas W. Parsons, who, as the author 
of “On a Bust of Dante” and of the poem 
which begins : “There is a city builded by 
no hands,” holds a permanent place in 
American literature. The whole family 
history of the Parsons is one that would 
have attracted the sombre imagination of 
Hawthorne by virtue of the tragic gloom 
that invests it. Both Parsons and his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Lunt, committed suicide within 
a short time of each other by throwing 
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BALZAC AND COUNTESS HANSKA 
A Caricature of the time 
(Collection of M. Marquet de Vasselot) 


A review of Frederick Lawton’s “Balzac” will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


themselves into wells in the little seaside 
hamlet of Scituate, Massachusetts. There 
are many still living there who remember 
the events here alluded to, and many 
bizarre stories are told of the handsome 
and eccentric poet, of his sister in whom 
there developed a strain of insanity, and 
of the beautiful and talented but “pecul- 
iar” Francesca Lunt, the pretensions of 
whose “count” scarcely imposed upon the 
shrewd Yankee villagers and fisherfolk. 


One wonders whether the new “Amer- 
ican Academy,” which recently held its 
sessions in New York, 

Concerning the will ever gather the tra- 
“Forty” ditions and rich anecdotal 
material of its French 

prototype. In his account of The French 
Academy, Mr. D. Maclaren Robertson 
has, one feels, scarcely availed himself of 
the wealth of material at his disposal. He 
limits himself largely to a discussion of 
those who were admitted to occupancy of 
the forty famous chairs. More amusing 
would be some account of the unsuccess- 


ful candidacies, such as that of Verlaine, 
who, as is well known, at one time 
thought very seriously of aiming at 
academic honours, and who was only 
with great difficulty dissuaded by his 
friends from this purpose. True, Victor 
Hugo was refused four times, as Mr. 
Robertson reminds us, but as he was 
elected at the fifth application the mem- 
ory of his first failures is honourably for- 
gotten. Moliére was never chosen at all, 
more because he was an actor than for 
any other reason. Boileau urged him 
over and over again to leave the stage so 
that he might be elected. His refusal to 
do this does credit to his heart if it is 
true, as has been asserted, that it was in- 
spired by the fact that his withdrawal 
would mean the dispersal of his troupe 
and “the loss to many of its members of 
the means of gaining a livelihood.” In 
1778 the Academy set up a bust to his 
memory in its assembly hall in the Lou- 
vre, bearing the legend: 


Rien ne manque a sa gloire: il manquait a la 
notre. 
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The curious change which has come 
about in the estimation in which the pro- 
fession of the actor is now held is marked 
by the election to the Academy, in our 
time, of the actor and dramatist Henri 
Lavedan. Perhaps some justification of 
the earlier sentiment and spirit of exclu- 
siveness might be found in the trouble 
which the Academy once had in forcing 
M. Lavedan to.forego the employment of 
the phrase “de l’Académie Frangaise” 
after his name on theatrical posters when 
he is billed, not as author, but as com- 
edian. It is only incidentally that Mr. 
Robertson touches upon and reveals some 
of the humours arising from the custom 
which obliges those who wish to enter the 
Academy to start their own candidacy. 
Thus it is in discussing the political com- 
plexion of the membership that he tells 
the story of M. de Freycinet, who, al- 
though his “literary baggage was by no 
means inconsiderable compared with that 
of many other Academicians,” could 
scarcely have hoped to enter on purely 
literary grounds. When making the cus- 
tomary round of preliminary visits to his 
future confréres, this gentleman is re- 
ported to have said to Renan: “I hope, 
my dear master, that I can count on your 
vote.” “Why, certainly, monsieur the 
minister,” was the response, “provided, 
however, the president of the Republic 
should not solicit my vote.” 

tical 


Legends, of course, cluster about Na- 
poleon and the Academy, or rather, the 
Institute, the former having been sup- 
pressed by the Revolution, although it was 
later restored in a measure before the 
Restoration as an integral part of the 
larger body. For example, when the 
young hero of Toulon and the first Italian 
campaign was chosen to succeed Carnot 
for one of the vacancies in the mathemat- 
ical section, he was asked in the midst of 
another Italian campaign what he would 
do at the conclusion of the war to occupy 
his indefatigable activity. “I shall bury 
myself in a retreat,” he replied, “and 
there labour to deserve the honour of be- 
ing of the Institute.” During the Egyp- 
tian campaign he opened all his orders of 
the day and reports to the Directory thus: 
“Napoleon, General-in-Chief, Member of 
the Institute” ; and later, as Emperor, the 
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statement of his civil list began: “Allow- 
ance of His Majesty the Emperor and 
King as member of the Institute, 1,500 
francs.” Speaking of the literary prizes 
which he instituted, Napoleon is said to 
have declared cynically in open council 
that his only purpose in offering them had 
been to “furnish occupation to the intel- 
lectuals in order to prevent them from 
occupying themselves with more serious 
matters.” His attitude toward the Acad- 
emy was more tyrannical than had ever 
been that of its most monarchical pro- 
tectors, beginning with Richelieu under 
the old regime. When Chateaubriand’s 
reception oration was submitted to him, 
its anti-revolutionary spirit so incensed 
Napoleon that he is said to have declared 
that “if it had been delivered he would 
have walled up the doors of the Institute 
and thrown Chateaubriand into a dun- 
geon for the rest of his life.” The French 
have always been fond of attacking the 
Academy and throwing into relief its sins 
of omission and commission. In 1851, 
M. Arséne Houssaye published an amus- 
ing history of an imaginary “41st fau- 
teuil.” “By seating his pseudo-Academi- 
cians in it in a succession three times as 
rapid as found in any of the forty, and 
four times as rapid as the average, he 
shows not only a more distinguished occu- 
pancy for it than for any of the others, but 
a distinction almost equal to that of the 
actual forty combined.” Not content with 
drawing up his list, which contains the 
names of Descartes, Pascal, Moliére, La 
Rochefoucauld, Louis XIV, Saint Simon, 
Rousseau, Diderot, Mirabeau, André 
Chenier, Beaumarchais, and Napoleon, 
M. Houssaye affects to give an account 
of the election of each, and even, in sev- 
eral instances, to outline the oration which 
he is supposed to have delivered at his 
reception. The note of historic gravity 
is preserved throughout, as in the follow- 
ing account of the election of Napoleon: 

In 1815, when the Emperor of the French 
went to conquer, with the grand poetry of ex- 
ile, immortal sovereignty, the French Academy 
met in special session to admit to its body 
Napoleon’s historian—Napoleon himself. It 
dispensed from visits him who was then sail- 
ing toward the cape of tempests. It was one 
of the great days of the Academy, for the 
Academy named with one voice this candidate 
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who had not presented himself. . . . Napoleon 
pronounced his reception on the rock beaten 
by the winds, heard by the eagles which had 
visited Prometheus, and which have brought us 
on théir wings the shreds all inflamed of that 
stormy eloquence. 


The Houssaye who wrote this witty 
arraignment of the Academy is not the 
Houssaye who is now a member of that 
august body. 


A month or two ago we quoted an 
anecdote about a very pious lady who 


attributed her happiness 
in religion to the teach- 
ings of the great em- 
peror. An entirely dif- 
ferent phase of Napoleon’s character is 
shown in The Corsican: A Diary of Na- 
poleon’s Life in His Own Words, which 
is published in this country by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. “Count 
Cobenzl and I,” wrote Napoleon, “met 
for our concluding session in a room 
where, according to Austrian custom, a 
dias had been.installed with a chair of 
state representing that of the Austrian 
emperor. On entering I asked what this 
meant, and (on being told) I said to the 
Austrian minister: Come, before we be- 
gin, you had better have that chair taken 
away, because I have never yet seen a 
chair set higher than others without im- 
mediately wanting to get into it.” 


Napoleon’s 
Diplomacy 


The question of who was Cain’s wife 
has been one that has long puzzled youth- 
ful minds. A _ further 
complication is intro- 
duced into the Book of 
Genesis by Mr. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady in his recently pub- 
lished The Better Man, when he puts 
into the mouth of Adam the words: “Am 
I my brother’s keeper ?” 


A recent magazine short story that we 
have read with considerable enjoyment is 
Mr. E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim’s “The Deserter,” 
which appears in the 


January issue of the 
Strand, and which is not in the least ob- 


scured by the fact that the magazine con- 
tains the first part of another experience 


Adam’s 
Brother 


Phillips 
Oppenheim 
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of Mr. Sherlock Holmes. “The De- 
serter” is one of those direct little tales 
which an author needs only to start, for 
after that the yarn tells itself. It con- 
cerns a little London clerk, a kind of Bob 
Cratchit, seventy years after the conver- 
sion of Mr. Scrooge, whose life is soured 
by the tyranny of a domineering wife and 
unappreciative children. There is not so 
much definite |hardness, only a very 
marked contempt for the shabby little 
husband and father who is the slave of 
them all. Peter Hayes thinks of all this, 
as he looks back upon the monotonous 
years one night just before Christmas as 
he is struggling homeward burdened with 
the family parcels. He arrives at his 
house, lets himself in with his latch key, 
and is aware of the presence of a visitor. 
This visitor is a lawyer who has come to 
announce that, through the death of a 
sister, Mrs. Hayes has come into a prop- 
erty estimated to be between twenty-five 
and thirty-five thousand pounds. Unper- 
ceived, Peter Hayes listens to the family 
plan for the disposal of the property, and 
hears himself derided as a handicap to 
their social ambitions. Wounded, and 
yet somewhat elated at the opportunity, 
he throws off the yoke then and there, 
leaves his wife and children to the enjoy- 
ment of their apparent prosperity, and slips 
out into the night to begin a new life. 
or 

With a beginning like this there is 
hardly any need to tell what the rest of 
the story will be. Of course, Peter Hayes 
enjoys immensely his first hours of free- 
dom, and finds huge delight in the long 
forbidden cigar and the tankard of ale. 
Of course, after these mild excesses he 
emigrates to America with the determina- 
tion of carving out a career. Of course 
he succeeds in this, becomes a rich man, 
and seven years later returns to England 
expecting to find his family in the enjoy- 
ment of prosperity and social position. 
Of course the legacy has proved to be al- 
most all smoke and the American mil- 
lionaire arrives just in time to avert the 
sheriff’s sale. It is the old, old device, 
but it is told with a very genuine fresh- 
ness and sparkle. 

cal 


We have no illusions about the literary 
work of Mr. Oppenheim. He is not a 
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Field Marshal or a General of Division, 
so to speak, but a very good officer of the 
line, and when contemplating the books 
of men like him we are always impressed 
by how much better the service is than 
it was seventy-five or a hundred years 
ago. It is all very well to talk of the 
brave old days when Scott and Thackeray 
and Dickens were in their prime, but 
compare the minor men of that age with 
the minor men of to-day and you will be 
forced to a very profound respect for the 
present time. Of men like Mr. Oppen- 
heim it must be said that they are good 
workmen. Perhaps there is not so much 
genius now, but there is plenty of talent 
and it is conscientiously applied. We 
print a letter which Mr. Oppenheim re- 
cently sent to his American publishers: 

There is probably no question which an au- 
thor has to answer more frequently than the 
exceedingly hackneyed one of how he came to 
take up writing, and in a general way there is 
none more difficult to answer, because he very 
seldom knows. 

I frankly admit that I have no idea why it 
occurred to me in my younger days to make a 
nuisance of myself to editors, and to watch the 
slow absorption of my limited pocket money in 
postage stamps and manuscript paper. The 
thing came about, however, and the usual 
small measure of success which perseverance 
generally commands, encouraged me in time 
to take up the profession of story-writing 
seriously. 

I was eighteen years old when my first short 
story was published, and only twenty when 
my first novel appeared. I have, therefore, had 
more than twenty years of story-writing, and 
the first thing which occurs to me to say 
about it is that I don’t think there can be an- 
other profession in the world which main- 
tains its hold upon its disciples to such an 
extraordinary extent. I spent nearly an hour 
before starting these few lines, trying to avoid 
being egotistical. I have now given up the 
idea. One can’t write about one’s work with- 
out being egotistical. These, therefore, are my 
personal experiences and feelings. 

I don’t know how to account for the fact 
that at forty-four years old I sit down to com- 
mence a new story with exactly the same 
thrill as at twenty. The love of games, of 
sport, of sea and mountains, the call of strange 
cities, wonderful pictures and unusual people, 
however dear they may still remain to one, 
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lose something of their first and vital fresh- 
ness with the passing of the years. Not so the 
sight of that blank sheet of paper. The un- 
trodden world of romance, the virgin field into 
which one is about to plunge, never loses its 
unspeakable and indescribable fascination. 
Personally, I can’t account for it. I don’t 
try. Sometimes it seems to me that it is be- 
cause all one’s life one hopes for one par- 
ticular idea which never comes. There is 
always something elusive about the genesis of 
an idea of any sort. Perhaps it is the inex- 
tinguishable hope that on one of those oc- 
casions when one sits and waits, there will 
come the most wonderful idea that has ever 
dawned upon the brain of a writer of fiction, 
something of which dim glimmerings have 
passed through one’s brain when one is half 
awake and half dreaming. Every writer of 
fiction knows what those will-o’-the-wisps of 
the mind are. With the morning their light 
has gone but they do their good work. They 
keep hope alive. 

The moderate amount of success which my 
stories have attained enables me to write them 
in the manner I like best. I live in a cottage 
upon the east coast, with a view of the North 
Sea from my windows, excellent golf links 
within a few yards, and plenty of rough shoot- 
ing within easy distance. I have no system of 
work, but, genérally speaking, half my time is 
devoted to actual writing, and the other half 
is divided between exercise and sport, visits to 
London, and travel. My work itself is accom- 
plished with the help of a secretary. Many a 
time, earlier in life, when I used to write my 
stories with my own hand, I have found my 
ideas come so much faster than my fingers 
could work that I have prayed for some more 
speedy method of transmission. Now I usually 
dictate my stories as they unfold themselves, 
to my secretary, who takes them down in short- 
hand. She then transcribes them roughly by 
means of a typewriter, and from. these sheets 
I dictate the final effort, subject to the inevi- 
table revision. These things, of course, are all 
a matter of custom, but whereas many of my 
fellow-writers have told me that they found it 
impossible to dictate satisfactorily, I myself, 
from the very first moment, found it by far 
the most effective method of getting my work 
on to paper. This is naturally a matter of in- 
dividual idiosyncrasy. 

I have never, I am sorry to say, been a great 
traveller. I have visited, in a cursory fashion, 
most European countries, and I have been to 
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PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM AND HIS FAMILY 


the United States a dozen times, but so far as 
regards actual influence upon my work, I 
would be perfectly content to spend the rest 
of my days in London. It is no gift of mine 
to impart reality into scenes and events taking 
place in a country in which I have not lived. 
Half a dozen thoroughfares and squares in 
London, a handful of restaurants, the people 
whom one meets in one single morning, are 
quite sufficient for the prodtction of more and 


greater stories than I shall ever write. The 
real centres of interest to the world seem to 
me to be the places where human beings are 
gathered together more closely, because in 
such places the great struggle for existence, 
whatever shape it may take, must inevitably 
develop the whole capacity of man and strip 
him bare to the looker-on, even to nakedness. 
My place as a writer, if I might claim one, 
should be at a corner of the market-place. 
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CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


To remain and conclude personal, I was 


- married in America nearly twenty years ago— ~ 


my wife is my companion in all my journey- 
ings and undertakings—and I have one daugh- 
ter who is just thirteen and spending her first 
term at boarding-school. Outside my work, 
the things I enjoy most are my visits to the 
theatre, my golf and shooting. I am a bad 
golfer. My handicap is six, but I can’t play 
up to it because I am a theorist. I am an in- 
different shot for a good reason—because when 
I miss I shoot a little too far in front. And 
I am perfectly certain that I have written an 
excellent play and could write others, if only 
I could imbue a responsible manager with the 
same idea. 

I feel as though I have been writting in a 
young lady’s album, and I am glad I’ve fin- 
ished. 

E, Putts OPPENHEIM. 
Rcsecll 

We have not been hearing much of 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stefson Gilman 
of recent years, and the 
news that she is reap- 
pearing in the rdle of a 
novelist recalls some 
pleasant controversies of old. Her novel 
is entitled What Diantha Did. The 


Mrs. Gilman 
Again 


scenes of the story are laid in Southern 
California and the book is described by 
its publishers as “abounding in colour, 
atmosphere, and keen characterisation of 
local types.” 
ee 

Of course there is very little prospect 
of a time coming when the novel, in the 
matter of general popu- 
larity and money-win- 
ning capacity, will be dis- 
placed by some other 
form of writing, but looking back over 
the past few years one can almost say 
with Hamlet: “The play’s the thing.” 


“The Play’s 
the Thing” 


ANTHONY HOPE’S WIFE 
HAWKINS AND HER CHILDREN 


: MRS. ANTHONY HOPE 


Before her marriage to Mr. Anthony Ho ~ Hawkins, 
who is known to fame as Anthon rs. Hawkins 
was Miss Elizabeth Somerville He on, daughicr of 
Charles H, Sheldon, of New York. Her sister, Miss 
Suzanne Sheldon, is Mrs. Henry Ainley. 
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The Archer edition of Ibsen has been, we 
understand, a pronounced success ; the re- 
cent published plays of Maurice Maeter- 
linck are holding their own in the lists 
with the latest novels of the Indiana 
school; while Rostand, in book form, has 
a place with the great sellers of all times. 
The various translations of Cyrano de 
Bergerac and L’Aiglon must have sold 
into the hundreds of thousands, and the 
French sales are exceedingly impressive. 
Following are the official sales of Ros- 
tand, up to 1910, as announced by his 
publisher, Eugéne Fasquelle, of Charpen- 
tier et Fasquelle, Paris. It may be said, 
in passing, that (barring Shakespeare) 
probably no other play has sold as many 
copies as Cyrano. 


CB: MOOR OIE S =o os cid osc sb Sas woe 43,000 

La Princesse Lointaine............. 41,000 

a MRED Sg boa wig eek ae acl 42,000 

Cyrano de Bergerac.......0......0 365,000 

DORM a ic PW oie dais 3s neniecs cane 271,000 

Chantecler (up to April, I9QIO)...... 138,000 
as 


Another “best seller” that people in 
general have ignored is the educational 
“best seller.” For ex- 

Educational ample, some time this 
“Best Sellers” month there is to appear 
a revised and enlarged 

edition of Brander Matthews’s An Intro- 
duction to American Literature. About 
the same time a German translation of 
the work is to be published in Berlin. 
The book was first issued early in 1896. 
In the Bookman for February of that 
year it was reviewed by Theodore Roose- 
velt, then Police Commissioner of the 
City of New York, who spoke of it as 
“a piece of work as good in its kind as 
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any American scholar ever had in his 
hands.” In the Revue des Deux Mondes 


it was reviewed by Théodor Wyzéva. In_ 


the fifteen years of its existence approxi- 
mately two hundred thousand copies have 
been sold. An article on the subject of 
the earnings of text-books is to appear in 
an early issue. 
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NO LINES HAVE I 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


No lines have I as fine as those 
That Petrarch wrote to Laura fair. 
My Sonnets have no golden glows 
That come alone from genius rare. 
Yet when I gaze upon Her eyes 
Who hath become the Heart of me, 
I hold for all my own a prize 
That Laura ne’er could hope to be. 


No inspiration deep is mine 
As Dante’s when he hymned his praise, 
And sang the loveliness divine 
Of Beatrice and golden days. 
Yet when I look upon Her face 
Who hath become the Soul of me, 
For all his everlasting bays 
No Dante would I wish to be! 


Immortal lines? *Twere sweet to pen 
Such lines to thrill a future time; 
To have them sung and sung again 
Till Heaven echoes to their chime. 
Yet when I see that wondrous Love 
That hath become the Life of me, 
I seek no laurels from above, 
Nor dream of Immortality. 


To pen Immortal Verse—ah, well! 
It is not my appointed part. 
Elusive is the Poet’s spell, 
Elusive is the Singer’s art. 
But e’en as Dante wrote, and he 
Who limned fair Laura for the throng, 
So hath a ‘gift come down to me 
If not to write to live my song! 
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4 PECIAL inspirations like side the college world and of in- 

The Chronicles of the volving in their production men who 

a Elis, having no immedi- afterward become prominent. A Buich 

Bate connection with the of Grapes, produced at Yale by Gouv- 

smareguiar college journals, erneur Morris and R. M. Crosby, 

~emappear every now and_ isa notable case in point. It is a curious 

kang then, with a curious fac- little grey-paper pamphlet, rather sug- 

og ‘of ‘attracting wide attention out- gestive of The Lark in general appear- 
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Mr. Morris when an undergraduate at Yale was one of the authors of ““A Bunch of Grapes.” 


ance, but deriving its decorative idea 
probably from the same source, the old 
woodcuts of a hundred years ago. The 
effect, however, of turning the old-fash- 
ioned naiveté of such rhymes and pic- 
tures to the depiction of campus subjects 
is absolutely its own, and is better illus- 
trated than described. It is really an- 
other example, and a very subtle one, of 
the college parody ; wherein subject-mat- 
ter in itself humorous derives additional 





humour from being cast in an incongru- 
ous form; and it has about it, one hardly 
knows how, a certain flavour of old fel- 
lows by the fireside among musty books 
and church-wardens and pots of ale. A 
more familiar case is the Cornell Johnny 
Book, which depicts with an engaging 
heartlessness the misdeeds of Johnny and 
Mary, with the stoical comments of their 
elders. The idea of these rhymes de- 
veloped into a national fad, and for years 
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afterward the funny columns were full 

of wild imitations, inany of which every 

reader will remember. The illustrations 
of The Johnny Book were by Andre 

Smith, and the author, Willard Dicker- 

man Straight, became consul-general at 

Mukden, and now represents the Morgan 

loan syndicate in the far East. Whether 

the theory of government foreshadowed 
in the Johnny Book has proved especially 
applicable to problems of Oriental diplo- 
macy and finance is an interesting matter 

for consideration. Wallace Irwin’s im- 

mortal Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum are 

also of undergraduate origin; for the 
first of them, from which the sequence 
was afterward developed, appeared in the 

Stanford Chapparral: 

I sometimes think that I am not so good, 
That there are foxier, warmer babes than I, 
That Fate has given me the calm go-by, 

And my long suit is sawing mother’s wood: 

Then would I duck from under if I could, 
Catch the hog special on the jump, and fly 
To some goat island, planned by destiny 

For dubs, and has-beens, and that solemn brood. 


Yet spite of bug-wheels in my cocoa-tree, 
The trade in lager beer is still a~-humming— 


MC CREADY SYKES, PRINCETON, ’94 


Mr. Sykes is the author of “The Chronicles of the 
Elis,” which Mr. Hooker called “the best and most 
characteristic of college parodies.” 
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AN EARLY PICTURE OF WILL AND WALLACE IRWIN 
This was taken some time before Wallace Irwin 


wrote his songs for the Stanford “‘Chapparral” on his 
widely known “Graduates by Request.” 


A schooner may be purchased for a V, 

Or even grafted, if you’re fierce at bumming, 
My finish then less clearly do I see, 

For lo! I have another think a-coming. 


But the funniest of college fun lies, 
after all, in the humour of events, and is 
only feebly shadowed forth on paper : the 
undergraduate genius for acting absurdi- 
ties goes far beyond his power with the 
pencil or the pen; and of this the greater 
part of*such college stories as find their 
way into print give a very dilute concep- 
tion. A few tales of school life, like 
Stalky & Co. and Mr. Owen Johnson’s 
delectable Lawrenceville stories, have the 
vividness of the reality; for which merit 
they are pronounced exaggerated by the 
many who have forgotten and the many 
more who have never known. Who has 
written of the Criminal Club, of the pub- 
lic propriety agitation, or of the dedica- 
tion of the Sundial ?—to name only a few 
chance episodes of a single Yale genera- 
tion. Or of how Carrie Nation came to 
Yale? But this last, now that the par- 
ticipants are safe beyond faculty juris- 
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OWEN WISTER (STANDING ON THE LEFT) AS AN UNDERGRADUATE AT 
HARVARD, THE AUTHOR OF “THE VIRGINIAN,” IN HIS EARLY 
DAYS DELIGHTED IN COMPOSING SUCH PARODIES AS 
“THE MILDEWED HOTHOUSE” 


diction and the Heroine has sought 
asylum from her labours of reform, may 
at last guardedly be related. In the days 


of Mrs. Nation’s greatest fame and activ- 


ity, when bartenders trembled at an un- 
familiar step and her hatchet was only 
less notorious than Washington’s, there 
sprang into being the Yale Temperance 
Society, a genial aggregation of thirsty 
souls whose purpose was to make the pro- 
fession of abstinence a means toward en- 
hancing the joys of conviviality. Ab- 
sorbed in this project, they wrote various 
letters to the newspapers, composed ap- 


propriate spiritual songs wherewith. to 
serenade the campus while returning 
from their meetings, and for some time 
corresponded solemnly with Carrie on the 
subject of the shame of the universities. 
But the estimable lady, with that Na- 
poleonic suddenness which marked her 
strategic movements, descended upon 
them in person, and appeared most unex- 
pectedly in the room of the president of 
the society. It is reported that he at first 
mistook her for another cleanser of the 
Commonwealth, a certain washlady who 
held him deeply in her debt ; but being at 
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length brought to realise that he stood in 
the actual presence of a celebrity, he rose 
to the occasion. The rumour spread, 
shouted from window to opening win- 
dow, that Mrs. Nation was about to ad- 
dress the university from the steps of 
Osborn Hall. Thither the multitude pro- 
ceeded with joyful whoops, to an accom- 
paniment of slamming doors and echoing 
stairways, gathering as a crowd gathers 
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one’s memory retains rather the porten- 
tous presence of the orator and the gen- 
eral impression that her style combiicd 
the qualities of Cicero and Josiah Allen’s 
Wife, than any precise outline of her =r- 
gument. At every pause the quarte‘te 
was ready with some appropriate selec- 
tion, “Show me the Way to Go Home”; 
“My Comrades, When I’m No Mere 
Drinking” ; ““We’re Coming, We’re Coin- 





HOW CARRIE NATION CAME TG YALE 


“The temperance leaders had themselves photographed in a group, surrounding the mollified Carrie, in 
an attitude of admiration and respect, a large glass of water gracing each outstretched hand; and when that 
photograph was finished, lo! by some ribald artifice of the operator rich foam appeared upon the glasses, 
and between the fingers of Carrie Nation herself reeked an undeniable cigarette.” 


to a fire; and when the lecturer appeared 
at the head of the steps, a solid mass of 
fresh young faces sloped down before her 
to the sidewalk, and stretched unbrokenly 
across the square, where traffic was sus- 
pended by the simple means of pulling off 
trolleys and taking horses by the head. 
A double quartette obliged with “Good 
Morning, Carrie” and the less classical 
“Here Comes Carrie Nation”; and the 
address began with a beaming acknowl- 
edgment of these tributes. Unfortu- 
nately no stenographer was present; and 


ing, Our Brave Little Band”; “Give Us 
a Drink, Bartender”; and sundry more 
local and ephemeral ditties, the offspring 
of the hour. The effect of these Dion- 
ysiac melodies sung slowly and with a 
hymn-like intonation by hundreds of 
men’s voices was a thing to remember; 
and when a wagon from a popular to}ac- 
conist drove hastily up and packages of 
the newest kind of cigarette were tossed 
broadcast among the multitude, the scene 
was past all imagining. In the sacred 
porch, Mrs. Nation, by this time vaguely 
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THE “JOHNNY SERIES” FROM “THE CORNELL WIDOW” 


The “Johnny Book,” which apie with an engaging heartlessness the misdeeds of Johnny and Mary, 
was illustrated by André Smith and written by Willard Dickerman Straight, who became Consul General at 
Mukden and now represents the Morgan loan syndicate in the Far East. 
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FROM “A BUNCH OF GRAPES” 


aware of something grotesque in the 
manner of her reception, was inveighing 
with the full power of her excellent 
lungs against the filthy perils of tobacco; 
while below her, under a solid pall of 
smoke that streamed upward like the 
savour of a sacrifice, a thousand voices 
chanted gravely in answer: 

We don’t use tobacco, for here’s what we 

think— 

That them as do use it most gen’rally drink. 
then, with a wild, slow torture of barber- 
shop harmonies— 


Down with King Al-co-o-HOL! 

At this point, as they say in the polit- 
ical reports, the speaker was interrupted 
by loud cries. For the arrival of sundry 
persons in authority, both municipal and 
collegiate, caused the audience to dis- 


perse in haste. Mrs. Nation herself was 
spirited away to an afternoon tea ar- 
ranged in her honour by the Temperance 
Society, while deputations visited the 
leading bacchanalian resorts of the city 
to warn the proprietors that they might 
expect their fixtures to be abolished at 
any moment. As for the temperance 
leaders, they had themselves photo- 
graphed in a group, surrounding the mol- 
lified Carrie in attitudes of admiration 
and respect, a large glass of water grac- 
ing each outstretched hand; and when 
that photograph was finished, lo! by some 
ribald artifice of the operator rich foam 
appeared upon the glasses, and cigarettes 
in the hands of the bystanders; and be- 
tween the uplifted fingers of Mrs. Na- 
tion herself reeked a large, fat, and fum- 
ing cylinder of the unsavoury weed. 
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This is only the fragmentary reminis- 
cence of a single one of those burlesque 
happenings for which the college com- 
munity forms a natural setting; and al- 
most every graduate remembers half a 
dozen such tales, none the less farcical 
in fact for their inevitable loss of hu- 
mour in the telling. It is no wonder if 
the campus is in reality what it seems to 
many of us in retrospect, the most fer- 
tile hotbed of the ludicrous that we have 
ever known. Fun was in the atmosphere 
and in the riotous youth there herded to- 
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gether under the gossamer pretext of 
education ; the intellects and the energies 
that should in later years win serious 
honour for their possessors were there 
turned with full force upon amusement. 
But the really critical matter was prob- 
ably the spirit Of those days, eager for 
laughter and ready to go to the most un- 
reasonable trouble for laughter’s sake. 
For it takes at least two people to make a 
jest; and the part of that one who re- 
ceives and appreciates it is by far the 
greater of the two. 





STORIES OF OUR GOVERNMENT 
BUREAUS 


BY CATHERINE FRANCES CAVANAGH 


II—StrrANGE STORIES 


mage VEN a cursory visit to 
H the classical headquarters 
“6 fof the United States Pat- 
iN ment Office will convince 
ni “l eS 7 ~~ there a to 
AMY AAT). Va De no limit to the inven- 
jabba: tive schemes of Ameri- 
cans, whom the late Senator Daniels of 
Virginia lauded on the floor of the Sen- 
ate as being “the most inventive people 
on the earth.” From the cradle to the 
grave, literally speaking, they have sought 
patents; for if you seek you may be 
shown models or drawings of inventions 
of cradles and nursing bottles and of cof- 
fins and tombstones. One genius in- 
vented an apparatus which would rock 
the baby in the cradle, churn butter and 
launder clothes simultaneously by the 
mere turning of a crank; and another 
man executed a metal tombstone war- 
ranted to outwear the Sphinx. We are 
told that he died soon after his patent 
was allowed, and one of its models 
marked his resting place in Massachu- 
setts, inscribed thus: 


Here lies Wendell, an inventor by trade, 

And this, you see, is an invention he made. 

’*Tis strange to say—though it’s most truly 
said— 


OF THE PATENT OFFICE 


He made it while living, and enjoyed it when 
dead! 


During the one hundred and twenty 
years of the existence of our patent sys- 
tem almost a million inventions have been 
recorded at the United States Patent Of- 
fice. There is not nearly enough space 
in the Patent Office building to house the 
models and records, and they have over- 
flowed into rented quarters outside, wait- 
ing the day when a companion building to 
the Library of Congress will be erected— 
a monument to Inventive Genius. As 
has been pointed out time and again by 
advocates of a magnificent building for 
our Patent Office, the bureau is the one 
branch of our Government which has sus- 
tained itself and gives an annual surplus 
to the Treasury of the United States, 
“showing the fecundity of our inventive 
element,” as the late Senator Daniels ex- 
pressed it. 


JEFFERSON AS AN INVENTOR 


It was another Virginian, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the most versatile President of 
the United States, who was the first 
statesman to recognise the importance of 
our patent business. He was _ instru- 
mental in the passing of the act founding 
the Patent Office and granting copy- 
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rights. That he was of an inventive turn 


of mind is well known; and one of the. 


stories of the White House concerns the 
large stove which he invented, hoping it 
would dispel the frigid atmosphere of the 
new mansion, the bleak rooms of which 
seemed to echo the wails of poor Mistress 
Abigail Adams, who blessed the inaugu- 
ration morn which released her and her 
family from the icy palace. When Jef- 
ferson was at work on his stove he spent 
no little time at Foxall’s foundry in 
Georgetown; and it is told that he often 
brought his fiddle with him, playing an 
accompaniment to the music of the forge 
on which material for his invention was 
being turned out. It was hinted that he 
found the foundry a warmer place in 
which to play than the White House, 
where numb fingers were the rule. Jef- 
ferson’s stove, however, failed to accom- 
plish all he hoped for it, and his wine bills 
grew apace. 


THE BRITISH IN WASHINGTON 


When the British invaded Washington, 
August, 1814, a few soldiers were about 
to train a cannon on the modest building 
which held the archives of the infant Pat- 
ent Office, but were deterred by the he- 
roic action of Dr. Thornton, the one clerk 
in charge, who rushed out, placed his 
body in front of the cannon, exclaiming 
“If Goths and Vandals would destroy 
a building containing models on inven- 
tions which might help the whole world, 
then the ball must first pass through my 
body !’” 

Courage admires courage, and the sol- 
diers spared the building. But in the 
year 1836 a disastrous fire consumed all 
its models, drawings and records. The 
majority of these were later reproduced, 
but another disastrous fire which visited 
the present building September 24, 1877, 
destroyed over eighty-seven thousand 
models, many of which could not be du- 
plicated. 

LINCOLN AND GRANT 

One of the most interesting models in 
the Patent Office is Abraham Lincoln’s 
steamboat, characterised as “a triumph of 
the impossible.” It was intended to lift 
a Mississippi or Ohio River steamboat 
over shoals by inflating immense bellows 
under the sides and beneath the water. 
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As scientists as well as common sailors 
have pointed out, he did not make allow- 
ance for the wear and tear of snags, 
driftwood and other obstructions, which 
would puncture his bellows in short or- 
der. 

General Grant loved to tell a patent 
story on his brother Orville, to the effect 
that he invented an apparatus to make 
the milking of cows easier, and, to quote 
Ulysses, “He tried the patent on the cow 
that had no respect for patents, and Or- 
ville did not look so pretty when he got 
through, but he knew a blamed sight 
more!” 

Orville Grant has many fellow-workers 
in cow inventions, some of which sound 
reasonable but turn out as sadly as his. 
One man invented a contrivance to keep 
the cow’s tail from switching during milk- 
ing periods. One clamp holds the cow’s 
switch and the other embraces the leg of 
the milker. It is guaranteed to keep the 
animal from switching her tail in the face 
of the milker, but that it prevents her 
from using her hoofs and horns on the 
party who deprives her of the bliss of 
switching her tail is not guaranteed. 


THE SHEET-IRON CAT 


Inventive geniuses seem to have a 
grudge against chickens and cats, as well 
as cows. Not content with fooling 
motherly hens with patent nest eggs, in- 
ventors have evolved chicken pushers, 
which, when attached to the claws of 
garden-roving birds, forcibly push them 
from the rear; they have patented 
chicken killers, and picking machines 
which make the feathers fly from their 
dead bodies, and last, but not least, they 
have even provided excellent roasting 
pans. The cats fare badly—far worse 
than the chickens, in fact—for it seems to 
be the sole aim of the inventors to make 
short shift of felines, and the old adage, 
“There is more than one way of killing 
a cat,” is fully proven by the hundreds 
of patent applications that demand cats’ 
lives. Not content with this, one inventor 
tried to put pussy out of business by in- 
venting a natural-looking papier-maché 
cat with blazing eyes, which, placed be- 
fore a rat hole, is bound to strike terror 
to- the boldest rat that ever sneaked 


.abroad. Another genius patented a sheet- 
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iron cat, operated by clockwork, with a 
bellows to produce swelling of the false 
animal’s tail, and at the same time emit 
a catawaul which will waken the entire 
neighbourhood. This animal has claws 
of steel, which are intended to deal knock- 
out blows to any investigating live feline 
that may approach its precinct. 


FAKE APPLICATIONS 


Patent applications which have this 
humorous turn inspire young attorneys 
waiting for cases, and others, to make 
“fake applications” on foolish lines; but 
they are as careful to elaborate on mod- 
els, drawings and specifications as if for 
a bona fide application. One of the fun- 
niest of these was a specification for an 
attachable tail for a stump-tailed dog, 
which set forth the social miseries of 
the dog which cannot wag a tail, and 
pleaded that it be provided for according 
to law. 

While ready money has succeeded in 
getting thousands of senseless inventions 
through, lack of it has frequently re- 
tarded some of the best inventions we 
have. Again, meritorious inventions 


seem to have been viewed more coldly 
~ by men of opinion worth while than 
would be expected in this progressive 
country. 


MORSE AND THE TELEGRAPH 


Morse was a long time trying to get 
the United States Congress and other in- 
fluential men in Washington interested in 
his telegraph; and he was very low in 
funds and hope when he met with Amos 
Kendall, late a member of President 
Jackson’s “Kitchen Cabinet.” Kendall 
was a born philanthropist, though he did 
not seek to be called one. To his home 
at Kendall Green—the grounds of which 
he later donated for the National Deaf- 
Mute College, Washington, D. C.—he 
invited Morse to make his experiments, 
while he, Kendall, and others tried to 
influence the body of Congress to back 
Morse. Kendall was a business man, 
and he got out Morse’s patents, organ- 
ised a company, and took charge of the 
public tests. In the woods of Kendall 
Green the most trying tests were made 
before that message was sent from Wash- 
ington to Baltimore: “What God hath 
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wrought.” And as one student at Gal- 
laudet College, Kendall Green, has said 
whimsically—when relating the story— 
“Helped by Amos Kendall’s push!” 


THE STORY OF THE TELEPHONE 


The annals of the education of the 
deaf also contain the history of the tele- 
phone. While we hesitate to assume that 
if it were not for the needs of the deaf, 
the hearing world might have been de- 
prived of that great space-abbreviator, 
for it was bound to become a reality in 
the Era of Inventions—the nineteenth 
century—we have the testimony of its 
inventor, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
that it was the logical result of his inher- 
ited interest in the welfare of the deaf. 
His father, Alexander Melville Bell, a 
Scotchman, by his inventions (organic 
method of classifying sound and the vis- 
ible speech symbols) placed the study of 
phonics on a scientific basis in England, 
and opened means of communication, 
other than by signs or writing, between 
the. deaf—and presumably dumb—and 
the speaking world. He taught his sons 
his methods; instilled in them the noble 
ambition to break down the barriers that 
made social outcasts of the deaf; and, in 
line with this, encouraged them to invent 
a talking machine—for such he believed 
possible. He offered a prize to the lads, 
but his namesake was the one who came 
nearest winning it, producing a machine 
which said “mamma” and “papa” and 
cried like a protesting infant. That was 
as far as the idea progressed while the 
family lived in England; but when they 
migrated to Canada, and later to New 
England, young Alexander found stimu- 
lating influences in the crisp air of the 
land and was hopelessly innoculated with 
the Yankee inventive propensities. He is 
careful to state that he found the patent 
system of the United States far more en- 
couraging to inventors than that of con- 
servative Great Britain. 

While professor of vocal physiology in 
the Boston University, he became inter- 
ested in multiplex telegraphy, and tried 
to invent means by which several mes- 
sages could be sent simultaneously on one 
wire by using the musical scale with sig- 
nals of different pitch. The sounding in- 
struments were reeds connected by wire. 
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While he was experimenting one day one 
of the reeds accidentally struck the dia- 
phragm at one end of the wire and its 
vibration was seen at the other end of 
the wire. That was the first note of the 
telephone; and young Bell reasoned if 
that sound could be transmitted, so could 
others. He quickly rigged up a line from 
a room at the top of the house to the 
electrical workshop in the basement and 
began experiments in transmitting with 
his assistant, Mr. Watson. Satisfied that 
he had solved the problem, he at once ap- 
plied for a patent, though many of his 
interested friends and acquaintances ad- 
vised him to stick to his work in multi- 
plex telegraphy and not waste time on a 
“talking toy.” But no sooner was the 
fame of the telephone established than 
mushroom claimants sprang up with the 
old cry, “I saw it first!” One report got 
into the newspapers that an examiner in 
the Patent Office stole the idea from the 
files of prior claimants and sold it to Bell 
for one hundred dollars; and, to furnish 
grounds for this statement, a mark was 
made on the floor of the Patent Office to 
indicate where the clerk stood when 
Bell handed him a hundred-dollar bill! 
Throughout all the clamour of previous 
claimants, on the advice of his lawyer, 
Bell remained silent, though it may be 
believed the blood in which inherited tal- 
ent flowed boiled with indignation. 


ROMANCE AND INVENTION 


Dr. Bell has often related the part that 
his sweetheart, Miss Hubbard, who later 
became his wife, played in the promotion 
of his invention. Through her father, 
who was in charge of the Massachusetts 
exhibit at the Centennial Exhibition in 
1876, his scientific “toy” was given a 
place in the Massachusetts building. 
When Mr. Hubbard proposed exhibiting 
the instrument young Bell was luke- 
warm about it, and when a telegram came 
from Philadelphia informing him that he 
must appear before the committee in that 
city and show cause why his exhibit 
merited a place in the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion he refused to go, on the ground that 
he was in the midst of school examina- 
tions—which were a certainty—and ob- 
jected to leave that duty for the uncer- 
tainty of a place in the exhibition. Of 
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. course his sweetheart and her father felt 


very badly over his decision, and when 
Bell went to see the young lady on the 
train that would take her from Boston 
to the Centennial City he found that she 
was using one of woman’s most telling 
weapons against his stubborn will. At 
sight of her tears he forgot everything— 
even the fact that he had no baggage— 
and continued on the road with her to 
Philadelphia. Her brother “Willie” was 
also in the plot, for he sent Bell’s bag- 
gage on by the next train. 


THE EMPEROR'S ENDORSEMENT 


The committee reached the telephone 
at the end of a brain-fagging day. They 
were apathetic concerning its worth and 
about to reject its claim for position, 
when Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, 
was announced. He advanced to greet 
Bell cordially, for he had visited Bell’s 
school in Boston, and now he requested 
that the youthful scientist demonstrate 
the telephone. Giving the Emperor one 
end of the line, and taking the other, Bell 
started to repeat fervently Hamlet’s 
soliloquy : 

“To be, or not to be—that’s the ques- 
tion !” 

And the answer to this particular ques- 
tion was “To be!” The Emperor was 
so enthusiastic that sparks from his fire 
lit the tired brains of the committee, 
which immediately decided that this great 
invention, endorsed by the Emperor of 
Brazil, should make its formal appear- 
ance at the United States Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Bell was very grateful for this honour, 
and paid tribute to the land of his adop- 
tion by making his first public experi- 
ments at the national capital, erecting 
special lines which connected the Capitol 
with other public buildings; and, still 
loyal to the deaf, installed a station at 
Kendall Green. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE MOTOR 


Last autumn, members of our foremost 
electrical society gathered at the moun- 
tain hamlet of Forestdale, near Brandon, 
Vermont, to honour the site of the old 
blacksmith shop where Thomas Daven- 
port, inventor of the first successful elec- 
tric motor, worked, dreamed and con- 
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ducted his experiments in electricity, 
while at the same time he was fighting 
the wolves of want. It is chronicled that 
his young wife’s silk wedding gown sup- 
plied insulating material for his first 
motor, and yet experts state that if his 
patents were in force and he alive to-day 
he would be in receipt of royalties which 
would make him wealthier than any steel 
or oil king of this era. In the same 
blacksmith shop which was the birthplace 
of his motor he constructed a miniature 
electric road, almost an exact model of 
those in use to-day, though at that time 
his own State did not even have a steam 
road. He left his native village to lec- 
ture, exhibit and do other things to raise 
funds to promote his inventions, for he 
did not have money enough even to se- 
cure patents, though he swerved a little 
from his inventive work to establish the 
first electrical technical journal printed by 
electricity. He died in the fiftieth year of 
his age, leaving not a dollar to his credit, 
but to inventors and the world at large 
works which link his name with Faraday 
and Henry. 

No doubt thousands of splendid inven- 
- tions are lying dormant for lack of funds 
to perfect, patent, or promote them. But 
the way of the inventor is not so hard to- 
day as it was in the day of Davenport. 
The art of advertising has brought in- 
ventor and capitalist together, and many 
of the great trusts employ hundreds of 
inventors to devise inventions for their 
use. The Patent Office records show that 
the United States Steel Company, the 
Harvester Trust, the Automobile Trust, 
and the General Electric, Edison, West- 
inghouse and Bulloch electric companies, 
respectively, are leaders in promoting 
new inventions for use in their works. 


THE CASE OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Now, strange as it may seem, the 
United States Government has discour- 
aged, not encouraged, inventions by its 
employees. And when Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce .and Labour, 
Oscar S. Straus, reporting to Congress, 
May 5, 1908, the result of his investiga- 
tion of patents granted to officers and em- 
ployees of the Government upon articles 
used by the Government, states that the 
varied opinions held throughout the Gov- 
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ernment service regarding the ownership 
of patents by Government employees, 
especially as regards its ethical side, has 
had the unfortunate effect of discourag- 
ing inventive genius in the service; and 
that the Government has suffered in this 
respect, compared to private concerns, 
who offer every stimulus to improve- 
ments in methods and machinery. 

There is no general status on this sub- 
ject, excepting in the case of employees 
of the Patent Office, who are unable to 
acquire, directly or indirectly, except by 
inheritance or bequest, any right or in- 
terest in any patent issued by the United 
States Patent Office during the period of 
their employment therein. The fact that 
the Patent Office employees are forbid- 
den to benefit by their ideas has caused 
many to resign from the service and go 
into private concerns, where they have a 
chance to market their genius. Some are 
not so fortunate as to be able to resign,. 
and if they are honest men, who will not 
sell their brain children, said children 
have a slim chance to appear before the 
world. 


THE SUPPRESSED GENIUS 


There is to-day in the Patent Office a 
plodding genius who has ideas that he 
thinks would revolutionise labour if he 
had but the capital on which to resign 
from his post as special examiner and 
devote his time to perfecting his inven- 
tions. Over a decade ago—when still in 
the twenties—he had a young girl friend, 
as ambitious as he, though in different 
lines. On one of their woodland walks 
he confided to her that he had at last 
solved the problem of “perpetual mo- 
tion,” for which many had sought in vain, 
and that he might some day make his 
fortune from it. But at present it must 
rest, as he could not secure a patent 
when on the United States Patent Office 
force. She urged him to resign and take 
his chances with the world, as most 
geniuses have. He reminded her that his 
widowed mother depended on him for 
support. She was silent, and looking 
down into her face he saw her eyes were 
fixed on a withered leaf which was being 
twirled around and around by a truant 
breeze, which seemed only to strike that 
particular leaf, 
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‘“‘Almost an example of perpetual mo- 
tion,” he said, striving to make light of 
his own pet invention. 

“It will be as much use to the world 
as yours, buried in that limbo of genius 
—the United States Patent Office!” she 
cried. And she was right. He and his 
inventions are buried in the very building 
from which are issued patents averaging 
a thousand a week. 

ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS 

There are numerous examples of of- 
ficers of the Army and Navy inventing 
machinery and devices which are used 
by the service without any compensation 
from the Government. Generally speak- 
ing, they are guided by the code of honour 
that as they were educated at the expense 
of the Government and enlisted in its 
service it has the right to the use of their 
inventions without payment of royalty or 
other money. There have been many 
who have not considered themselves so 
bound, and have claimed compensation 
for use of their inventions. It was stated 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, when the fortification appropria- 
tion bill was under discussion a few years 
ago, that many officers “retired under 


very questionable conditions and have 
gone into foreign lands peddling out their 
patents for improved army and navy ma- 
chinery.” While such action on their 
part was not treasonable legally it was 
regarded as dishonourable by many, and 
furnished additional reasons why the 
United States Government should en- 
courage the genius which lies buried in 
its service. 


Just now the Signal Corps is being 
swamped with plans of flying-machine in- 
ventors, hundreds of which try to copy 
the birds, and many of them live like 
birds of the air—to judge by the soiled, 
brown paper and rude drawings which 
they send, along with statements that they 
lack funds for perfecting their inventions, 
and ask the aid of Uncle Sam. Perhaps 
the day will arrive when the Government 
may have a court to pass on the most 
worthy patent applications and advance 
money for their promotion—for the hon- 
our and glory of this inventive country— 
but until then many inventions will be 
doomed to rust or rot unseen in attics, 
barns, shops and cupboards, while count- 
less others will not have the courage to 
leave the brains which conceive them. 
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, HOME-MADE AND IMPORTED 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


BATE attitude of the Amer- 

Hican audience © toward 

# foreign plays has under- 

H gone, in recent years, a 

mae noticeable change. Only 

a decade ago, the native 

game American drama still 

ranked. among those “infant industries” 
which (politicians tell us) need “protec- 
tion” against the competition of foreign 
products. At that time a fairly good 
American play was far less likely to suc- 
ceed upon our stage than a French or 
German play which had already been suc- 
cessful in Paris or Berlin. The Ameri- 
can audience distrusted the American 
product, and felt an assurance in the 
label, “Made in France.” But whatever 
shortcomings our native playwrights 
have still to overcome as artists, they 
have at least succeeded, in the last ten 
years, in awakening the American audi- 
ence to a decided preference for home- 
made plays. Nowadays a French or 


German drama of the first importance is 


less likely to succeed upon our stage than 
a comparatively unimportant native prod- 
uct that touches some chord: of Ameri- 
can life that awakens in our audience the 
pleased and flattering sense of recogni- 
tion. This alteration in the attitude of 
the public must be accounted both a gain 
and a loss for the cause of the dramatic 
art among us. On the one hand, it is 
very fortunate that home-production 
should be encouraged in our theatre and 
our growing group of native playwrights 
favoured by the patronage of the public. 
But, on the other hand, it would be em- 
phatically unfortunate if the pendulum 
should swing too far in favour of the 
home-made play and thus endanger the 
subsistence of that world-welcoming as- 
pect which has always been a notable 
advantage of Our stage. Hitherto it has 
been our boast that we have set forth the 
best dramatic products of other nations 
side by side with our own; our stage has 
always been more cosmopolitan than that 
of London or of Paris; and we have 
been able to send our young authors to 
the school of the best European masters 


without any necessity for sending them 
to Europe. Our native playwrights are 
not yet sufficiently mature as artists to 
dispense with the instruction to be gained 
by example from the masters of a drain- 
aturgy older than our own. A too easy 
and too early business triumph of the 
home-made over the imported product 
would really be a disadvantage to our 
native art; and it is therefore, on all ac- 
counts, to be regretted that our public, 
by the withdrawal of its patronage, 
should discourage the importation of 
good plays by accredited European 
dramatists. We need to learn what 
France and Germany are doing in the 
drama, as well as to enjoy what we are 
doing ourselves. But the many-headed 
public is by no means many-minded; it 
seems incapable of enjoying at the same 
time two things which, though equally 
enjoyable, are distinctly different; it 
veers its vision to the right or to the left, 
and cannot look about in both directions. 

At the present time there are only two 
types of foreign drama that are reason- 
ably certain of success upon our stage. 
The first is the comparatively unimpor- 
tant play of plot, of which the incidents 
will fit the life of any nation and which 
may therefore be adapted and rewritten 
as an American play. To this class be- 
long the many French and German 
farces which the late Clyde Fitch, for ex- 
ample, used to make over into pieces 
fully as local to America as his own 
original compositions. The second type 
is the important play so universal in its 
aspect that, in a literal translation, it will 
belong as naturally to any other nation 
as to the author’s own. This class is 
made up mainly of romantic and poetic 
plays, like Cyrano de Bergerac and The 
Blue Bird—to instance two examples 
whose orily point of similarity is that 
both are poetic and romantic. But at 
present it seems hazardous to import that 
type of drama to which most of the em- 
nent European dramatists are devoting 
their attention——namely, a study of ac- 
tual life so indigenous to the author's 
own nation that it cannot be adapted 
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and rewritten as a representation of 
American life, and so local in its implica- 
tions that, if it be presented in a literal 
translation, our audience will fail to per- 
ceive within it the element of universal 
human truth. To this class belong, un- 
jortunately for us, the plays of such mas- 
ters as M. Eugére Brieux, who, in 
French eyes, is greater as a dramatist 
than either M. Rostand or M. Maeter- 
Iinek. 

It must, however, be noted as a pe- 
culiar and very fortunate fact that our 
audience-does not regard British plays as 
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temporary English drama as The Thun- 
derbolt, Mid-Channel, and Mr. Rudolf 
Besier’s Don, have received more appre- 
ciation in America than they received in 
England. It is fortunate for us that the 
attitude of our public toward the British 
drama is that of “free trade,” even 
though the British public does not re- 
ceive our own drama with the attitude of 
“reciprocity.” It is only toward the 
realistic Continental drama that our pub- 
lic seems for a time to have adopted the 
attitude of “protection,’—to the possible 
artistic disadvantage, as well as to the 


““NOBODY’S WIDOW.”—ACT I 


“She appears in widow’s weeds at a house-party at Palm Beach. After she has told the tale of her bereav- 
mént, she “is introduced to the other guests.—Among them is the Duke of Moreland” 


foreign. American plays seem exceed- 
ingly foreign to the occupants of the 
half-guinea stalls in London—more for- 
eign than French or German plays. But 
the familiarity of the American public 
with British life is no less remarkable 
than the ignorance of American life that 
is displayed by the British public. We 
have been so long accustomed to seeing 
on our own stage the best contemporary 
British plays that we accept them, as we 
accept the language itself, as a common 
heritage of the English-speaking peo- 
pies. Such masterpieces of the con- 


immediate commercial advantage, of the 
home-made product. 


HOME-MADE PLAYS 


Among the American plays of the 
winter season, there is one that must be 
singled out for special 
commendation—a _farci- 
cal romance by Mr. 
Avery Hopwood, entitled 
Nobody's Widow. The theme of this 
play is exceedingly slight; but it is de- 
veloped with remarkable theatrical dex- 
terity and with a rare and vivid sense of 


“Nobody’s 
Widow” 
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life. A spirited American girl—Roxana 
Clayton by name—while travelling in 
France, meets and marries a charming 
young Englishman, who, though he has 
wooed her under a plebeian name, turns 
out to be the Duke of Moreland. An 
hour after the wedding ceremony Rox- 
ana discovers the Duke in the act. of tak- 
ing a harmless but affectionate farewell 
from a former flame of his. In a sud- 
den pique of jealousy and pride, Roxana 
runs away; and for a long time her dis- 
carded husband can discover no trace of 
her. Roxana shies away from writing 
the actual facts to those friends at home 
to whom she has already poured out her 
love afid admiration for the Englishman ; 
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and she therefore says in all her letters 
that her husband has suddenly died. 
Some months later she appears in 
widow’s weeds at a house-party at her 
friend, Betty Jackson’s, villa at Paim 
Beach. After she has told the tale of 
her bereavement, she is introduced to 
Betty’s other guests. Among them is the 
Duke of Moreland. The latter, having 
gotten track of Roxana’s movements, has 
contrived to get himself invited; and of 
course no one has identified the. Duke 
with the Englishman of ordinary name 
whom, in her letters, Roxana has loved 
and wedded and buried and lamented. 
When Roxana and the Duke are left 
alone, she tells him that he is dead for 











MR. WILLIAM GILLETTE AS SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Mr. Gillette is about to retire from the stage. 


His career as a playwright is reviewed 


in the present article 
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her and must stay dead, and he an- 
nounces his intention of giving her such 
a rush that within a week she will fall in 
love with him all over again and admit 
him as her husband. Pride and inclina- 
tion, jealousy and love, resolution and 
desire, tug against each other in the ami- 
able conflict of the succeeding days. 
Many times, in different moods, the 
couple win and lose each other. Once, 
when Roxana is about to yield, she re- 
ceives a cablegram announcing that a 
suit for divorce which she had instituted 
in France has been decided in her favour. 
Subsequently, the Duke drags her off in 
the middle of the night to a justice of the 
peace whom he has prepared for such an 
untimely visitation and marries her a sec- 
ond time. Even then new complications 
arise to make Roxana resolve to run 
away once more; but love triumphs in 
the end, and, as the curtain falls, the 
conflict closes with supreme surrender. 


This summary of the story does scanty 
justice to Mr. Hopwood’s play; for the 
merit of the piece inheres in the innum- 
erable humorous and human _ touches 
with which the’story is developed in de- 
tail. In essence and in plan the play is 
a farce, because it presents its people in 
a series of scarcely possible situations 
which have been fabricated artificially to 
produce a ludicrous effect. But Mr. 
Hopwood has imagined his people with 
such sincerity that he has made them 
real,—so real that at times they appear 
to assume dominion over the situations 
and thereby lift the piece from farce to 
comedy. And the comedy, furthermore, 
is heightened by an undercurrent of 
serious emotion which threatens ever- 
more to well up and overwhelm the play 
with a flood of passion that will dash it 
into drama. The play derives its special 
quality from the unusual, and nearly 
unique, commingling of these three 
appeals—the titillation of farce, the 
human humour of comedy, and the 
gathering and growing threat of serious 
drama. 

To be sure, the piece is not devoid of 
technical defects. In the first act three 
characters are introduced who contribute 
nothing to the story—a German baron, 
a Portuguese countess, and an American 
girl. They serve no purpose in the plot, 
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and do not even add to the atmosphere, 
or background, of the action. They 
wander on and off the stage without a 
reason; and by the time the last act is 
reached, the audience has already forgot- 
ten their existence. Occasionally the 
story repeats itself, and there are certain 
redundancies in the dialogue. But on 
the whole the play is admirable alike for 
its emotion and for its humour. Though 
the plot is artificial, the characters are 
real. The merit of the dialogue is dra- 
matic, rather than verbal: the fun arises 
less frequently from a formula of words 
than from effects of situation and of 
character. There is about the whole 
work, playful though it be, a certain 
richness of tone which augurs well for 
the future of the author. This note is 
struck most clearly at the close of the 
play. The unique and indescribable final 
curtain-fall employs the sanctity of si- 
lence to convey, with a profound poetic 
delicacy, what could not be conveyed 
without immodesty in any words except 
Rossetti’s own. 

Mr. William Gillette’s farewell repre- 
sentation of a series of his old successes 
concludes an interesting 
The Plays of chapter in the history of 
William Gillette the American stage. The 

first impression gathered 
from seeing his plays again is an im- 
pression of agreeable surprise at their 
vitality. The Private Secretary and Too 
Much Johnson are nearly as amusing as 
ever; and Secret Service and Sherlock 
Holmes still thrill us as of old. The 
lesson to be learned from this experience 
is that exceptionally good workmanship 
in any type of art can survive a change 
of fashion to another type. For the sec- 
ond, and more critical, impression that 
is gathered from re-examining Mr. Gil- 
lette’s earlier pieces is an impression that, 
although the fact somehow does not 
matter, they are exceedingly old-fash- 
ioned in their method. We are shown, 
in a striking object-lesson, how fast and 
how far the technique of the drama has 
progressed during the period of Mr. Gil- 
lette’s career. The dialogue of his early 
farces is sprinkled with constructive so- 
liloquies and asides ;the entrances and ex- 
its are not always clearly motivated ; and 
the structure displays that artificial sym- 
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“THE AVIATOR.”—ACT III 
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relatives at once invite his supposed sister-in-law to spend the night with them, and she is 


driven to accept the invitation as the easiest way out of the difficulty” i 


























“WE CAN’T BE AS BAD AS ALL THAT.”—ACT II 


“There is the element of the stolen necklace and the substituted jewels . . . and there is the element of 
social satire”’ 











““POMANDER WALK” 


“The set consists of five little red-brick Queen Anne houses arrayed in a crescent beside the loitering 
Thames. . . . All the little houses of the walk are inhabited by delectable people 
wearing the picturesque costumes of 1805” 
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metry, that careful and obvious balance 
of part against part and scene against 
scene which we have learned to obscure 
in our more modern farces. Even Secret 
Service, which is in many ways the 
freshest of his early plays, now seems 
overweighted with comic relief. There 
is too obvious an artifice in the regular 
alternation of laughs and thrills, and the 
interjected passages of comedy obstruct 
the onrush of the action. Certain defects 
in the plot are now apparent which es- 
caped our notice when the play was first 
produced. Why, for instance, when the 
heroine goes upstairs in the first act to 
get an all-important paper which she 
wishes eagerly to give at once into the 
hands of the hero, should she afterward 
carry it about with her for two whole 
acts, and produce it only at the climax of 
the third act, when it will serve the 
author as a deux ex machina to save the 
situation? But such cavillings as these 
merely indicate how strict we have be- 
come in our conceptions of technic 
within very recent years; and the point 
to be remembered is that no other Ameri- 
can author contributed more than Mr. 
Gillette himself to further that trans- 
formation in our ideals of dramaturgic 
art which causes us to look back upon 
his early pieces as examples of a method 
now outgrown. In each of his succes- 
sive plays Mr. Gillette appeared, for the 
passing moment, as an innovator; and 
each of his innovations was, like all re- 
forms that are really progressive, a re- 
turn to nature. He substituted nervous 
and staccato conversation for the rotund, 
rhetorical dialogue of his earlier con- 
temporaries. He was one of the first of 
our playwrights to realise that effects 
may be produced more emphatically in 
the modern theatre by visual than by lit- 
erary means. The second curtain-fall of 
Secret Service, the entire scene in the 
telegraph office, and the business of the 
guns in the last act, were for their time 
extraordinary—and remain to this day 
masterly—instances of story-telling ad- 
dressed directly to the eye. No more 
novel and effective mechanical device has 
ever been introduced in our theatre than 
the crescendo and diminuendo of light 
which ushers each act of Sherlock 
Holmes on and off the stage. 
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In his triple capacity, as author, actor, 
and stage-director, Mr. Gillette has at all 
times exhibited consummate craftsman- 
ship and thereby rendered signal service 
to the American stage. He has devised 
and presented with satisfying art a series 
of plays sufficiently vital to survive a 
change of fashion which he himself did 
as much as any other of our playwrights 
to effect. But now, at the close of his 
career, it is necessary that we should ask 
ourselves whether his plays constitute a 
really important contribution to our dra- 
matic literature. They are all plays 
of plot and situation, rather than plays 
of theme and character. He has written 
farces instead of comedies, melodramas 
instead of dramas. He has displayed a 
mastery of the theatre of his day; but he 
has made no attempt at a mastery of life. 
He has been exceeding skilful in making 
parts for actors; but he can scarcely be 
said to have created a single human be- 
ing who lives outside the play in which 
he figures, since Sherlock Holmes—as a 
person—was imagined by another man. 
His plays, since he wrote them to be 
acted by himself, are variations of but a 
single theme, which was conditioned by 
the narrowness of his special equipment 
as an actor: they all present a man of 
extraordinary calmness in a series of sit- 
uations that would fling an ordinary per- 
son into flurries. The phlegm of the Rev- 
erend Robert Spaulding, the easy impu- 
dence of Augustus Billings, the self- 
command of Lewis Dumont, the quiet 
mastery of Sherlock Holmes, carry these 
heroes through a plot in which every- 
body else is kept at a high pitch of ex- 
citement. But this is Mr. Gillette’s only 
theme as a teller of tales; and he has 
never even attempted to write a play 
which should offer a serious criticism of 
life. This is stated not in derogation of 
Mr. Gillette’s accomplishment, which is 
entirely admirable within its narrow 
limits, but merely to define the nature of 
his work. It will be seen that, when the 
history of the American drama comes to 
be written, Mr. Gillette will have to be 
ranked as a less important dramatist than 
his earlier contemporary, Bronson How- 
ard, who applied a no less remarkable 
dramaturgic skill to the serious task of 


representing many aspects of the society 
of his time. 
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Mr. William Collier’s new offering is 
a farce, written by himself in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Edgar 
“T’ll Be Hanged Selwyn, bearing the 
If I Do” ominous title, Jl Be 
Hanged If I Do. Like 
all the Collier plays, it precludes sum- 
mary and prevents criticism. The hero, 
as usual, is a young man of amazing 
quietude and amusing impudence. In 
the first act, after a bibulous night, he 
awakens befuddled at noon and is in- 
formed that he has slept through the 
hour appointed for his wedding. The 
audience subsequently learns that he has 
overslept himself on purpose, by agree- 
ment with his fiancée, because the mar- 
riage, which is a marriage of conven- 
ience, is repugnant to them both. His 
father sends him to the conventional Far 
West of the theatre, where he enjoys a 
hair’sbreadth escape from being hanged, 
makes a fortune in mining, and falls in 
love with a simple girl, whom. he ulti- 
mately marries. The dialogue glistens 
with witty lines, and the farce is ad- 
mirable foolery. 
The Aviator, a farce by Mr. James 
Montgomery, employs the familiar for- 
mula of flinging the hero 
.. » into a perilous adven- 
The Aviator ture, for which he is not 
at all equipped, but 
which he has to carry out to the end, 
because most of the other characters, in- 
cluding the girl he loves, believe him 
capable of accomplishing it with ease. 
Robert Street has never ascended in an 
aeroplane; but he has written a popular 
novel about aviation. His publishers ad- 
vertise him as an intrepid aviator and 
thereby make him a hero in the eyes of 
all the girls at the summer hotel where 
he is staying. A genuine aviator chal- 
lenges him to a race in the air and lends 
him a Blériot for the purpose. Unable 
to extricate himself from this entangle- 
ment of circumstances, the hero has to 
make good. He tremulously trusts him- 
self to the air, and escapes with his 
life and the good will of the sum- 
mer-boarders. The piece is clever in 
detail and affords considerable amuse- 
ment. 
But The Nest Egg, by Anne Caldwell, 
is more genuine and more pleasing than 


either of the farces we have just con- 
sidered. Hetty Gandy, a thwarted old 
maid with a hankering 
“The Nest for romance, writes upon 
Ege” an egg, before she sends 
it to the market, a senti- 
mental quatrain, signed with her name 
and address and the date of the lyrical 
effusion. Three years later she receives 
a telegram from a man who has pur- 
chased the egg, stating that he is coming 
for her at once. All her friends and 
neighbours help her to prepare for the 
wedding ceremony. But when the man 
arrives, it transpires that he has come 
to secure Hetty not as a bride but as a 
witness in a pure-food suit that he has 
instituted against the man who sold him 
an egg that was three years old. Subse- 
quently, however, he marries Hetty. 
The theme of the old maid who mis- 
takes a man’s intentions and prepares 
for a wedding that is not to be, and then 
subsequently wins the man she has set 
her heart upon, is, of course, familiar in 
the theatre. It was used in The Elder 
Miss Blossom, which was acted by the 
Kendals, and has been employed more 
than once in the novels and the plays of 
Mr. Barrie. In the sub-plot of The Nest 
Egg, curiously enough, Hetty plays un- 
wittingly the part of Puck in A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream and effects a tempo- 
rary shift of lovers. But the author 
handles her theatrical material in a fresh 
and buoyant spirit. Hetty Gandy is a 
real character; and the minor figures in 
the story are imagined with sufficient 
clearness to lift the farce almost to the 
plane of comedy. The author displays a 
simple-minded delight in homely, ordi- 
nary traits of character. The conduct of 
the plot is easy, natural, and unaffected ; 
and the dialogue is genuinely humorous. 


IMPORTED PLAYS 


It is not often that we are granted an 
opportunity in the theatres of New York 
a for comparing the meth- 
Fars dtm ods of two of the ad- 

alene” and : 
“La Samaritaine” ™tted poets of the world 
in handling similar ma- 
terials; yet this opportunity has recently 
been afforded by the first production 
upon any stage of the Mary Magdalene 
of Maurice Maeterlinck and the first pro- 
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duction in America of La Samaritaine of 
Edmond Rostand. Each of these impor- 
tant pieces exhibits the conversion of an 
erring woman by the ministrations of the 
Messiah; but while the first may be de- 
scribed as a poetic drama, the second 
may more properly be described as a 
dramatic poem. 

Before considering either of these 
pieces as a play, we must take cognisance 
of a peculiarly difficult technical problem 


which confronts an author of this present ° 


age of ours who attempts to transfer any 
scenes from the New Testament to the 
stage. At the very outset of his work, 
he encounters a dilemma that is almost 
certain to defeat him. He must choose 
between a supernatural and a natural 
view of his narrative materials: he must 
exhibit Jesus either as a god or as a man. 
If he determines to follow the former 
course, he necessarily defeats himself as 
a dramatic artist. The drama demands, 
as the very essence of its art, an abso- 
lute freedom of will on the part of all 
the participants in an action; and its pur- 
pose is defeated by any predestination of 
the action that is not inherent in the 
characters themselves. Any narrative 
that is conceived in the spirit of religious 
legend is predestined from its outset by 
a force external and superior to the char- 
acters, and the individual human wills 
involved in the action cannot cope on 
equal terms with the divine will that con- 
fronts them. To state the technical dif- 
ficulty in a single phase—the supernat- 
ural is not dramatic. In order to achieve 
a genuine drama the author must imag- 
ine his materials as natural and human. 
But if he determines to follow this 
course,he will, in all probability, alienate 
the sympathy of his audience. At the 
present time our public is still tradition- 
ally Christian. It will hardly allow an 
author to achieve even a great work of 
dramatic art by presenting Jesus merely 
as a man. And since, in any age, the 
dramatist is forced to accept the collabo- 
ration of his audience, he is, in this 
present age, obliged to follow what is, 
technically, the undramatic course when- 
ever he takes his materials from the 
Christian gospels. 

In determining to exhibit Jesus in the 
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spirit of religious legend, M. Rostand, 
with a fine sense of the limitations thus 
imposed upon him as a dramatist, de- 
cided to forego any attempt to be dra- 
matic. In the technical sense, La Sa- 
maritaine* is not a play: it is conceived 


and executed as a lyric poem in dialogue. 


The poem is ushered on the stage by a 
solemn and mystical induction, in which 
the shades of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
are summoned from the silence of 
eternity by a common sense of some 
miracle about to be. The supernatural 
and lyric treatment of the ensuing story 
is established zsthetically by this initial 
chorus. In the first act, Photine, the 
woman of Samaria, meets Jesus in soli- 
tude by the well of Jacob and is by Him 
awakened to ‘religious ecstasy; in the 
second act, Photine harangues her fel- 
low-townspeople in the market-place and 
lures them to discard their workaday 
concerns in order to seek the kingdom of 
heaven; and in the third act, she leads 
the multitude to the well of Jacob, to 
listen to the teachings of the Saviour. 
The piece is very beautifully written. 
As a poem, it is the loftiest of all its 
author’s compositions. In his other 
works, M. Rostand seems less a major 
poet than a minor poet raised to the nth 
power; but here, for once, he has sub- 
ordinated fancy to imagination. The 
multifarious minor figures are drawn 
with his usual deftness of detail; but the 
serenity of Jesus and the ecstasy of Pho- 
tine are conveyed with a profundity and 
breadth of poetry which he has not 
achieved elsewhere in his verse. La Sa- 
maritaine is an enduring work of lit- 
erary art; and by renouncing any attempt 
to make the piece dramatic, M. Ros- 
tand avoided the defeat which his sub- 
ject would otherwise have imposed upon 
him as a playwright. 

But, on the other hand, M. Maeter- 
linck, having determined also to accept 
the supernatural, defeated himself as an 
artist by attempting the impossible task 
of making his piece dramatic. The di- 
vine figure of Jesus controls the entire 


*La Samaritaine. Evangile en Trois Tab- 
leaux, en Vers. Par Edmond Rostand. Paris: 
Librairie Charpentier et Fasquelle. 
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action of Mary Magdalene ;* but He is 
kept resolutely off the stage, and por- 
trayed merely by His personal effect upon 
the figures in the foreground. The con- 
version of Mary Magdalene is not 
shown; it is merely presupposed. In 
fact, for two acts the audience is robbed 
of its desired participation in all of the 
essential scenes of the story, and is 
merely told about them in the dialogue 
upon the stage. This method, which is 


highly honoured in the tragic drama of- 


Racine, has, of course, its merits; but in 
the present instance its employment is 
attended with an uncomfortable sense 
that the author is merely dodging a diffi- 
culty. In the last act he sets, at last, 
his essential scene upon the stage. Jesus, 
after His arrest, is delivered into the cus- 
tody of the Roman officer, Lucius Verus. 
Verus is a lover of the Magdalene; but 
though she loves him still, she has turned 
cold to him since her conversion. She 
pleads with Verus to let the Nazarene 
escape; and Verus demands, as the price 
of the liberty of Jesus, that Mary shall 
first surrender herself to his desire. This 
price her regeneration forbids her to 
pay; and in order to keep alive within 
her soul the spirit of her Saviour, she 
allows Him to be led to death. This 
scene exhibits a bold attempt at the dra- 
matic; but its essence is suspense, and 
the suspense is discounted from the out- 
set by the fact that the conclusion of the 
scene is predetermined. As a work of 
literature, Mary Magdalene has many 
merits. The character of the Epicurean 
philosopher, Annceus Silanus, for exam- 
ple, is one of M. Maeterlinck’s finest 
studies of an individual mind, and de- 
serves to be ranked with the aged Renais- 
sance philosopher in Monna Vanna. But 
as a play, the work is undeniably a fail- 
ure. M. Maeterlinck dashed himself 
against the obstacle which M. Rostand 
avoided. Instead of contenting himself 
with a poetical and reverential narrative 
he attempted to make a play; and the at- 
tempt was unsuccessful, because the ma- 
terial could not endure that indirect 
method of presentation which was im- 


*Mary Magdalene. A Play in Three Acts. 
By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Alex- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 


posed upon the author by the delicacy of 
his task. Only in its final scene—which 
fails because it is divinely predestined— 
is Mary Magdalene more dramatic than 
La Samaritaine, which was not intended 
as a drama; so, that, whereas M. Ros- 
tand’s work conveys a satisfying sense 
of the complete achievement of the 
author’s purpose, M. Maeterlinck’s work 
conveys a sense of effort misdirected and 
defeated. 
The Foolish Virgin is the second play 
by the eminent French dramatist, M. 
Henry Bataille, that has 
“The Foolish = failed lamentably in New 
Virgin” York during the course 
of the present season. 
M. Bataille’s special merit is a gift for 
searching psychological analysis of pe- 


- culiar people involved in a peculiar per- 


sonal and social complication. Though 
his subject is always an emotional en- 
tanglement, his treatment of it is in- 
variably intellectual. He exhibits his 
characters as specimens in a laboratory 
of life, and forces his audience to study 
intellectually their exceptional and some- 
what morbid emotions. But in doing 
this he does not by any means submerge 
the dramatist in the professor of psy- 
chology. His plays are tense, concise, 
and firmly built; he frequently discovers 
a new thrill of suspense and surprise to 
culminate at a curtain-fall; and he has 
a rare gift for delineating his characters 
individually by exhibiting the entire an- 
tecedent story as it appears from the 
point of view of each of them succes- 
sively. The present piece, La Vierge 
Folle, affords a masterly illustration of 
his method ; it was one of the most signal 
successes of the last Parisian season; 
and it will repay the study of all who are 
seriously interested in the dramaturgic 
art. 

But The Foolish Virgin is emphat- 
ically an example of that type of Conti- 
nental drama which cannot be success- 
fully imported to America. The emo- 
tions that it analyses are essentially 
French; they lose their truth when they 
are represented by American and British 
actors ; and to a public unacquainted with 
French character and French society, 
the representation does not seem to tally 
with life. Even an American who has 
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studied in Paris feels conscious, while 
watching the performance of such a play 
in English, of a desire to translate the 
dialogue back again into French and to 
imagine the piece as it would be played 
by a company of French actors. 

In the present piece, a husband in his 
forties, who is happily married to a wife 
of rare beauty and strength of charac- 
ter, becomes infatuated with a girl of 
seventeen, whose adolescent passion has 
been overwhelmingly awakened by him. 
The girl’s family discover her illicit love, 
inform the wife of the unfortunate fact, 
and arrange to send the girl to a convent. 
The girl escapes to the rooms of her 
lover. There she is discovered by the 
wife, who pleads with her husband to re- 
turn to his senses. But when the girl’s 
brother follows her irately to her refuge, 
the wife holds him at bay long enough to 
allow her husband to get the girl safely 
away. The husband flees with his love 
and escapes with her to England. The 
eloping pair are pursued by the family 
of the girl; and the wife also follows 
them, in order to protect her husband. 
She loves her husband still, in spite of his 
flagrant infidelity; she resolves to main- 
tain her home as a haven for him to re- 
turn to if ever he repents and tires of his 
folly. Discovering that the brother in- 
tends'to break into the apartment where 
the refugees are living in order to shoot 
the husband, the wife rushes thither in 
advance, and for the second time holds 
the brother at bay. The girl, convinced 
by this performance that the wife’s love 
is greater than her own, seizes her 
brother’s pistol and shoots herself. 

The wife in this story, with her un- 
faltering fidelity to the husband whom 
she loves in spite of the mad infatuation 
to which he has succumbed, her sense 
that she still belongs to him for better or 
for worse, and her reliance on the ulti- 
mate validity of the ties of the home, 
represents approximately that social ideal 
of modern woman which is most re- 
spected by the French. To an American 
audience, however, her behaviour is in- 
comprehensible. Likewise our audience 
can hardly understand the almost path- 
ologic passion of the girl, because they 
have not considered how the sheltered- 
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life system of bringing up the young that 
is practised by good families in France 
may react upon a temperament that is 
stirring with the sap of adolescence. So 
this drama, which was regarded in Paris 
as a specially notable psychologic study, 
remained for our audience an enigma. 
The fault is not ours, nor is it M. Ba- 


taille’s. There are certain plays that 
cannot’ survive an importation over 
seas. 


Suzanne, a comedy adapted by Mr. C. 
Haddon Chambers from the French of 
Mm. Frantz Fonson and 
Fernand Wicheler is (so 
far as I remember) the 
first strictly Belgian play 
to be imported to America ; for the works 
of M. Maeterlinck must be regarded as 
belonging to all the world rather than to 
his native land. The first point that 
pleases us about Suzanne is that it is in 
no respect an imitation of the contempo- 
rary Parisian drama. It is a homely 
study of middle-class life in Brussels. 
It does not pose a problem or support a 
thesis; it merely tells a pleasant story 
about a family of people who are likable 
because they are natural and simple. It 
is not necessary to summarise the plot; 
for Suzanne is a comedy of character 
rather than of incident. It contains some 
delicious depiction of the humours of 
ordinary life. The father and mother of 
the heroine are two lovable spoiled chil- 
dren who love each other deeply and, as 
a consequence, are forever quarrelling. 
The heroine herself, with her sound com- 
mon sense, her executive ability, her vi- 
vacity, her wholesome sentiment, is a 
person with whom it is an agreeable ex- 
perience to spend an evening. This sim- 
ple Belgian play has a homeliness, a 
tenderness, an intimacy of humorous 
characterisation, which are seldom ex- 
hibited nowadays in the more sophisti- 
cated and elaborate plays that come to 
us from Paris. 

The Impostor, a novelistic sort of play 
by Messrs. Leonard Merrick and Michael 


Morton, opens with an 


“Suzanne” 


“The interesting situation but 
Impostor” subsequently falls to 
pieces. Charlie Owen, a 


married man, is stopping alone at the 
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Savoy in London on the eve of a brief 
business trip to Paris. On the street he 
is appealed to by a respectable girl of 
good family who has been reduced by an 
unfortunate train of circumstances to 
entire penury and has wandered about 
without food or shelter for over twenty- 
four hours. He takes her into his rooms 
at the Savoy and gives her a supper be- 
fore his comfortable fire. Some relatives 
of his suddenly blunder in; he cannot 
explain the situation in a moment; and 
he therefore introduces the girl as the 
sister of his wife. Thereupon he has to 
rush away to catch his train for Paris. 
His relatives at once invite his supposed 
sister-in-law to spend the night with 
them, and she is driven to accept the in- 
vitation as the easiest way out of the dif- 
ficulty. Thus far the story is plausible. 
But the authors now ask us to believe 
that she remained an entire week as the 
guest of her accidental hosts without of- 
fering to explain her unintentional im- 
posture, and request us at the same time 
to regard her as an honourable woman. 
At the end of the week Charlie Owen 
returns from Paris and denounces her as 
an impostor; but meanwhile the son of 
the family by which she has been enter- 
tained has developed an inexplicable af- 
fection for her, an affection which re- 
veals itself to his own consciousness only 
after he has discovered the heroine’s du- 
plicity ; and the piece is thus brought to 
a conclusion with a marriage. The 
trouble with this story is that, after the 
first act, it ceases to be true. A play is 
good only so long as it remains believ- 
able. 

Pomander Walk, a comedy of happi- 
ness by Mr. Louis N. Parker, is one of 


the most ingratiating 
“Pomander plays of recent seasons. 
Walk” It is scarcely an exag- 


geration to say that the 
success of this piece was assured from 
the very moment when the first lifting of 
the curtain disclosed the set upon the 
stage. This set consists of five little red- 
brick Queen Anne houses arrayed in a 
crescent beside the loitering Thames 
somewhere out toward Chiswick. There is 
an elm-tree in the focus of the crescent, 
a rustic summer-house beside the river, a 
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couple of oil street-lamps for moonless 
nights, a flag-staff with the Union Jack 
rising within the iron palings of the little 
garden in front of Number 1, a bird- 
cage swinging before an upper window 
of Number 2, and a lone unwelcome 
fisherman lazily casting in the river. All 
the little houses of the walk are inhabited 
by delectable people wearing the pic- 
turesque costumes of 1805, which is the 
period of the play. The life-story of 
each of these people affords a thread of 
narrative, and all these threads are inter- 
woven into an intricate tapestry of plot. 
It is needless to confess that the piece 
cannot be summarised. The characters 
are conceived with a delicious blend of 
sentiment and humour and are delineated 
in the manner of eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish comedy. The dialogue, which is 
written with rare literary charm, sus- 
tains the atmosphere which has been sug- 
gested from the outset, by the setting. 
If Ollie Goldsmith could be knaved out 
of his lonely grave in the Temple church- 
yard and brought to see this comedy, he 
would look upon a world in every way 
familiar and it would seem to him as if 
his century of sleep had lasted but an 
hour. For us, the ‘piece awakens that 
imagination which deceives us into think- 
ing it is memory; so that we seem to 
recall the fine enjoyment that our fore- 
bears used to take in dear delicious senti- 
ments and whimsies before the world 
grew old. The crusty humour of the ad- 
miral, the burly pomp of the butler mas- 
querading as a gentleman, the fine for- 
mality of the old-fashioned lord, the ag- 
gressive sentiment of the maiden who 
teaches her pet parrot to urge her bashful 
lover to propose to her, the natural love 
at first sight of the lyric-hearted youth 
and maiden, the renewal of an old 
love in middle age—all these and many 


other humours, like old laces that 
have been laid up in laender, are 
here unfolded in their fragrance. Mr. 


Parker once wrote a play called Rose- 
mary. The same title might be expanded 
to fit the present piece—‘Here’s Rose- 
mary: that’s for remembrance.” For he 
has recalled the old familiar faces of the 
comedies we read about in Elia,—faces 
mystically dear to us for auld lang syne. 
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The reputation of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones is solidly established ; and his name 


“We Can't Be 5 4 guarantee of good 
As Bad As workmanship. For many 
All That” years he has maintained 


upon our stage the sound 
tradition of the well-made play. Of any 
new drama from his pen we may safely 
predict that it will tell an interesting 
story, that the plot will be constructed 
with exemplary skill, that the characters 
will all be living human beings, that the 
dialogue will be by turns concisely hu- 
morous and emotionally tense, and that 
the theme will offer food for serious re- 
flection concerning the phase of life de- 
picted in the play. All of these expecta- 
tions are fulfilled anew in the satire of 
English high society, entitled We Can’t 
Be As Bad As All That. The play is an 
admirable piece of craftsmanship, and 
deserves the studious consideration of all 
who are earnestly interested in the art of 
making plays. But, as we have often 
had occasion to point out, the general 
public judges a play not by its art but by 
its subject-matter. It happens that the 
story of the present piece is compounded 
out of several elements already familiar 
to the theatre-going public—elements, in 
fact, which Mr. Jones himself has set 
forth, in other guises, in one or another 
of his previous plays. There is the ele- 
ment of the woman at bay, confronted by 
the discovery of her dishonourable past, 
which was the leading element in Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense. ‘There is the element of 
one sincere and honest man set against 
a small herd of people who are trivial 
and shallow, which was the leading ele- 
ment in The Liars. The compound of 
these two elements which is here effected 
had already been made in another man- 
ner, in Whitewashing Julia. There is 
the element of the stolen necklace and 
the substituted jewels, which is one of 
the commonplaces of the drama of inci- 
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dent. And there is the element of social 
satire, which it is one of the functions of 
Mr. Jones as a critic of life to employ on 
every available occasion. The combi- 
nation of these familiar elements which 
Mr. Jones has here accomplished is un- 
deniably new, for any representation of 
life which is truthfully imagined is an 
individual creation that lives apart from 
any other; but—if the reader will admit 
a nice distinction between the words— 
the play is certainly not novel. This lack 
of novelty, in the theme, the incidents, 
the atmosphere, is not a fault in art; but 
it will militate against the favour of the 
public. Mr. Jones has never written 
anything more humorous than the 
School-for-Scandal dialogue in the first 
act of this play. The crisp and crusty 
Lady K., who is a sort of modern Mrs. 
Candour, gets a laugh at every line; and 
Top Bargeny, the club gossip, is scarcely 
less rich as a comic character. Again, 
Mr. Jones has seldom written anything 
more moving than the big scene at the 
climax of his serious plot, in which the 
heroine confesses to the man whom she 
loves and who adores her that it was 
she who, ten years before, had ruined the 
life of his dearest friend. The plot is so 
closely constructed that it carries along 
the interest of the spectator in a continu- 
ous crescendo; and during its progress 
we are given glimpses into many lives 
which extend, in imaginable reality, back- 
ward and forward far beyond the limits 
of the play. These are merits quite 
above the reach of any artist less accom- 
plished than Mr. Henry Arthur Jones; 
but the present piece is not so good a 
comedy as The Liars nor so good a seri- 
ous drama as Mrs. Dane’s Defense. A 
dramatist who has achieved such plays 
as those has to pay a certain penalty. 
Thereafter, the public that remembers 
will be continually asking him to do bet- 
ter than his best. 
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BY GEORGE 


™ UT you who do me an 
grils honour in presenting me 
ve: ito the French public, , why 
=a aput yourself to that bar- 
ren work?” 
Save for some articles 
in the reviews, Marcel 
Scheee article in Spicilége, Alphonse 
Daudet’s comments in Notes sur la Vie 
and Charles Legros’s Chez nos Contem- 
porains @ Angleterre, nothing unusual has 
been written in French on George Mere- 
dith. True, Davray has made an adroit 
translation of an Essay on Comedy 
and versions of The Egoist, The Tragic 
Comedians, Sandra Belloni, and others 
have been published, but Constantin 
Photiadés, author of Le Couvre-Feu and 
Les Hauts et les Bas, is the first to offer 
a serious and elaborate introduction of 
Meredith to the French. When one re- 
calls that until recently the author was 
little read by his own countrymen this 
is not surprising, especially since the 
subtlety of his ethical scheme is expressed 
in a style of such allure and syntactical 
eccentricity that translation is well-nigh 
impossible: 

But Meredith was cosmopolitan, and 
peculiarly in love with the French. One 
has only to review his famous Odes in 
Contribution to the Song of French His- 
tory, his comments on French language 
and character in the eighth chapter of 
Sandra Belloni and the eleventh chapter 
of One of Our Conquerors, as well as 
his spirited resentment of the Countess 
of Brownlowe’s criticism of French 
women in her Reminiscences, to realise 
what personal interest Meredith could 
exact of Gallic readers. M. Photiadés 
has himself expressed this conviction. 
“In the novels of Meredith, the English 
gain nothing when opposed to the French. 
Madame d’Auffray, Louise de Seilles, 
minor characters, attach themselves in 
unforgettable relief upon the British 
background. Diana Warwick pales be- 
fore the ravishing Renée de Croisnel. 


*George Meredith, par Constantin Photiadés. 
Librairie Armand Colin. 1910. 
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Truly, this loved one of Nevil Beau- 
champ symbolises all the grace of France. 
Is it not of her that Meredith in old age 
said: “Is she not a delicious creature? 
I believe I am still in love with her . . .” 
But no homage to France is more 
precious than the Odes. The most ar- 
dent Frenchman did not sing his country 
with more enthusiasm. And why? Be- 
cause France for Meredith is not only 
the “mother of heroes”—she is above all 
things “mother of Reason”—or, if one 
wishes, the older daughter of the “Comic 
Spirit.” And Meredith himself said to 
the author, “I think perpetually of 
France. I am aflame to serve her.” Yet, 
in a letter written in 1908, he accuses 
himself of not having rendered her jus- 
tice. “It is true that always my heart 
beats for France: and it is not less true 
that until now I have not with sufficient 
testimony recognised the debt that the 
human race owes her. My Odes are an 
effort in that direction. If I were 
younger I would do more and better.” 
In this connection, Meredith confessed 
he loved the Ode to Napoleon more than 
the famous France, 1870. ‘Without 
doubt the latter is more successful, ‘per- 
haps more perfect: but the other moves 
me more because I flatter myself in 
having grasped the character of Na- 
poleon and having shown that his genius 
was the absolute antithesis to the tra- 
ditional genius of France.” 

It was this phase of Meredith which 
no doubt first attracted the author of the 
present study, and on the whole an in- 
teresting volume results. It cannot be 
said that he has contributed any new in- 
formation concerning the facts of Mere- 
dith’s life or the ground plan of his 
philosophy which the reader of Trevel- 
yan, Henderson and Baily does not know. 
He also admits indebtedness throughout 
to Edward Clodd’s “Recollections” (Fort- 
nightly Review, July, 1909). He has at- 
tempted skilfully to defend the latter’s in- 
formation concerning Meredith’s birth 
and early years, but until Constable 
brings out Meredith’s correspondence 
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with a promised biographical preface little 
that is positive may be expected, if at all. 
Many will continue to believe the Great 
Mel in Evan Harrington was Melchise- 
dec Meredith, his grandfather, a naval 
outfitter at Portsmouth. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that M. Photiadés de- 
nies the “club gossip” of Meredith’s re- 
lation, through his father, to the poet 
O’Shaugnessy and the author of The City 
of Dreadful Night—concerning whose 
early years there is equal vagueness. 
Meredith was not autobiographic like 
Balzac, and whatever legal irregularity 
there may possibly have been concerning 
his birth it did not affect his ethical view- 
point as it did Dumas, fils. Only once, 
in One of Our Conquerors, did he touch 
upon this subject, though his well-known 
attitude toward the marriage convention, 
stripped of its spiritual bond, is not with- 
out interest. Perhaps Modern Love, as 
M. Photiadés points out, may be the 
nearest suspicion of an autobiographical 
mood, for this map of the passions was 
written after his first marriage and con- 
tains some “tragic hints” of its unhappi- 
ness. 

There is no attempt in the present vol- 
ume to analyse in detail each novel, as 
in Mrs. Sturge Henderson’s admirable 
study, though under two chapters a very 
clear presentation of Meredith doctrine 
and ethical scheme is presented. It is 
unnecessary to comment on this, for it is 
merely a rereading of G. M. Trevelyan 
and Basil de Sélincourt, touched with con- 
siderable imaginative sympathy and un- 
derstanding. But to introduce Meredith 
to the French, M. Photiadés has se- 
lected The Adventures of Harry Rich- 
mond, which he subjects to a hundred- 
page digest, because of all his novels it 
best suggests the essence of Meredith to 
those who can find it, and for the others 
it is truly une belle histoire. The impor- 
tant passages of this varying novel of 
adventure are translated with consid- 
erable verve, and though the flavour of 
Meredith is necessarily lost for those 
whose palates are sensitive.to it, to the 
uninitiated it will not be without delecta- 
tion. 

But what makes this study particularly 
interesting to us is a rather vivid picture, 
which the author gives, of his interview 
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with Meredith. Near a favourite repro- 
duction of a Titian, beside a desk littered 
with foreign periodicals, the eminent au- 
thor, nearly deaf, scarcely able to move 
his limbs, but with his large mobile mouth 
curving to each thought, spoke in a high, 
distinct voice with sharp underlining 
gestures. It is impossible to translate 
precisely back into Meredith’s mouth ex- 
actly what he said, for obvious reasons, 
but even approximately phrased his views 
on various subjects are of importance and 
best reveal the extraordinary vibrant 
mentality he retained till almost the end. 
Reluctant with interviews, he began at 
once, as M. Photiadés records it, concern- 
ing reporters: 

“Don’t expect anything original of my 
fellow-countrymen: to-day they choose 
their models across the sea and copy, by 
preference, the French and Americans. 
France naturally purifies their taste. But 
the United States, that Hercules in a 
cradle, passes on to us the cavalier man- 
ners, truly too brutal, of its cowboys and 
rough riders. Those trappers communi- 
cate to us their aberration: the mania 
of finding fault with well-known persons 
in order to strip them naked as a hand. 
Such easy-going dumbfounds us: we take 
that impudence for strength. That is the 
way the English journalists ape the worst 
insolence of their transatlantic fellow- 
workers, 

“With regard to the journalists, a class 
as influential as susceptible, a young au- 
thor has the choice of two alternatives: 
flee them or manage them. The critics 
give me goose-flesh: I have never been 
able to court them. The truth is, Brown- 
ing did not neglect them in his old age. 
Dickens and Thackeray caressed them as 


-a cavalier pats his mount before rushing 


against his opponent. As for Lord Ten- 
nyson, he was past master in the art of 
provoking panegyrics and dithyrambs. 
There was a business man! He suc- 
ceeded in literature as well as anybody: 
he made a fortune out of it. Clever cul- 
tivator, he transformed that run-down 
field into a gold mine. ‘He bleeds me,’ 
piteously groaned his publisher: all the 
same, he paid. Our publishers vainly 
upbraided the rapacity of Tennyson: 
they capitulated before it. For the crowd, 
cost what it would, imposed its well- 
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loved poet on them. . . . My nation 
takes pleasure in those pretty little elegiac 
histories, those edifying apologues, those 
psychic crises of young pastors discreetly 
tortured by doubt. If they adore these 
peaceful conflicts, these comfortable com- 
bats, they are able to intrust themselves 
without any risk to the ordeals in which 
the young pastor, after many vicissitudes, 
does net fail to affirm his faith. Such 
emotions, exempt from fever, have their 
charm. Jn Memoriam was a huge suc- 
cess! . . . Let us be just. Lord Ten- 
nyson, whom I admire, has the very en- 
viable honour and miraculous privilege of 
making our villainous monosyllable lan- 
guage sing. For an English musician is, 
in a fashion, a blue bird. How compose 
with some words of one syllable in a vo- 
cabulary that hobbles and skips? We 
have at our disposal an old flute. It is 
shrill and sour. Shakespeare played on 
it by a tour de force; Milton with more 
ease and nearer to us. Tennyson and 
Swinburne have modulated on this shabby 
instrument a melody grave, warm and 
sustained, 

“Tt is the custom to become ecstatic 


over the verbal imagination of my old 


friend Swinburne. Good! But another 
splendour which one ought to reveal to 
the public is his impetuous facility. What 
torrents of hot lava! Do you love Fitz- 
gerald’s Omar Khayydm? The plastic 
seduction of that work fully justifies its 
immense success. I relish infinitely the 
rhythm of Fitzgerald, his beautiful 
minor harmonies, so mysterious! But 
how approve of his pessimistic tenden- 
‘cies? Omar is in vogue to-day—I know 
it only too well—but a more bracing 
nourishment is needed for the children 
of the earth. . . . In 1859 I was at 
Copsham Cottage, near Esher, with some 
friends one afternoon in the open air. 
Swinburne rushed up brandishing a 
small, thin book which far off resembled 
a holy pamphlet or prayer-book. One 
would have said he was an illuminated 
fanatic! Perhaps we would have feared 
a preacher if we had not from long stand- 
ing known his religious sentiments. 
When Swinburne approached, he com- 
menced to recite in a very loud voice the 
beginning of that grandiose paraphrase. 
He had just discovered it. His enthusi- 
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asm conquered us so completely that the 
twilight surprised us under the trees, re- 
citing those sensuous and murmuring 
strophes. On his return, after dinner, 
Swinburne had gone to find something 
to write about, and there, under our very 
eyes, he composed at a burst his poem 
Laus Veneris, one of the most perfect 
in our literature.” 

Meredith was especially fond of An- 
atole France, “who mixes so much irony 
with common sense,” and Mistral, “who 
has the abundance and clarity of a 
spring.” It will be recalled in this con- 
nection that Meredith studied the Pro- 
vencgal dialect and translated a portion 
of Mireille in The Reading of Life, un- 
der the title of The Mares of Camargue. 
Daudet was “a man as brilliant and cap- 
tivating as his novels.” In painting, 
Meredith confesses to admiring the Wal- 
lace collection; Watteau, Chardin. Fra- 
gonard he loved, and, above all, Corot, 
“who regarded nature more tenderly 
than any other and painted it with the 
morning dew.” But he did not admire 
Turner’s “venetian phantasmagoria.” In 
music, before his deafness, he loved the 
violinist Joachim, but less than Sarsate, 
whose virtuosity appealed strongly. One 
can remember Vittoria and Sandra Bel- 
loni for his comments on Beethoven, “a 
black angel,” and the Italian operas. 

Speaking of One of Our Conquerors, 
which Meredith suggested to M. Photia- 
dés, was a sort of literary vengeance: “I 
was able to prove from my first battles 
that nothing upsets the critics like that 
which departs from banality and, in addi- 
tion, demands attention. Toward sixty, 
after a small inheritance had assured me 
a pecuniary independence, it pleased me 
to serve to these gentlemen a strong dose 
of my most indigestible cuisine. I ma- 
liciously presented to them Diana of the 
Crossways and the novels which followed. 
But nothing overwhelmed them like One 
of Our Conquerors. The poor devils no 
longer knew which way to turn them- 
selves. How render account of this 
hated volume! It was necessary to com- 
mence by understanding it, and the blind 
groped in their thick shadows. 

Have you read the book X has 
published on my poems? I’m aston- 
ished that he has separated my poetry 











from my prose. Why? My thought 
is united as spontaneously to my prose 
and verse as my body to my intelligence 
and soul. But every critic has an un- 
conscious defect. X having de- 
creed that the poet in me was less tir- 
ing than the novelist relieves himself en- 
tirely of my prose. . . . Each [critic] 
is more or less a slave placed near the 
conqueror to recall to him his mortal 
condition. They exalt the object of 
their liking to the clouds. Here and 
there they blame a weak rhyme, an ob- 
scure image; then they organise some 
distribution of prizes, enumerate the 
masterpieces, classify them, comment 
upon them. The others are hurled over- 
board—they are finished. Don’t go im- 
plore their clemency. These magistrates 
constitute a tribunal without appeal— 
they render quick and summary jus- 
tice ! 

“The press has often treated me as a 
harlequin—with so much the less defer- 
ence that my fellow-countrymen love me 
little. Don’t let’s protest! Certainly, 





later, they accorded me a little glory ; my 
name is well known, but they never read 
me. I put my fellow-countrymen to flight 
because I cudgel them. To foreigners 
Consider 


I am an illustrious unknown! 
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that all my poems were published at my 
own expense! It’s true—no one bought 
my books, novels or verse. And now 
book collectors fight for my first editions, 
which sell for twenty and twenty-five 
guineas. It’s absurd—absurd and makes 
me indignant. Once they would like to 
stifle my voice. I was excessively poor ; 
I laboured like a negro to gain my daily 
bread. What chronicles and patched-up 
criticisms for the magazines and pro- 
vincial newspapers! Finally my inheri- 
tance permitted me to live at ease, very 
modestly, as you see, in this peaceful 
cottage. If I continue to write in spite 
of the general indifference it is because 
certain magazines, notably Scribner’s in 
America, pay me very liberally for what I 
send. Last year I gave the Oxford and 
Cambridge Review a poem [The Call]. 
I had hoped my poetic warning would be 
useful to my country. It passed abso- 
lutely unnoticed! Oh, my people don’t 
love me; believe me, at the most they 
will love me after my death. 

Sometimes, by the fireside, I close my 
eyes and whole chapters of novels file 
past me. But why write them? Verse, 
that is all I can produce now. I am too 
old. My countrymen do not encourage 
me enough.” 








I. His Metruops 
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his task. For, of course, there is some 
one way of doing the thing quite simply 
and easily, if only the ant has the perse- 
verance to find it out. The critic who 
approaches the sum total of Mr. David 
Graham Phillips’s published work finds 
himself at the start somewhat in the po- 
sition of the above-mentioned ant. The 
work looms up rather big and bulky and 
unmanageable; and it seems to be 
a problem to know just from what angle 
to approach it. And yet undoubtedly 
here, too, there is some one way of ap- 
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proach that will greatly minimise the 
whole problem of analysis. 

In the first place, however, let us 
frankly recognise that Mr. Phillips is a 
rather important factor in the develop- 
ment of American fiction at the present 
day. We could name on the fingers of 
one hand the contemporary novelists who, 
like Mr. Phillips, are devoting themselves 
to depicting and studying the big ethical 
and social problems of their own country 
and generation, and doing it in a big, bold, 
comprehensive way, with a certain epic 
sweep and magnitude. And among these 
few none is more in earnest than Mr. 
Phillips, none striving more patiently to 
do the thing in the best, most forceful, 
most craftsman-like manner. Having 
conceded all this, we may also recognise 
that his results have fallen somewhat be- 
hind his intentions, that with all his in- 
dustry he has developed his technique 
rather slowly, and that while just a few 
of his novels are of a quality which no 
serious student of present-day fiction can 
afford to neglect, a large proportion of 
the remainder may conveniently be set 
aside altogether as merely tending to in- 
crease the bulk of a critical analysis with- 
out contributing any light of real impor- 
tance. 

Now, in saying that Mr. Phillips has 
been slow in acquiring the technique of 
construction, we ought in fairness to de- 
fine very carefully just wherein he seems 
to be defective. No competent judge 
could possibly read such books as Old 
Wives For New and The Second Genera- 
tion without perceiving that the author 
must be widely acquainted with the best 
modern novelists, abroad as well as at 
home. There are certain qualities in these 
later books of his which are to be ex- 
plained only through the influence of the 
best French realism—qualities which on 
the one hand are not the result of a con- 
scious and deliberate imitation; but on 
the other, cannot possibly be an inde- 
pendent and spontaneous creation. The 
broad, Zolaesque sweep of phrase and 
action, the sense of jostling crowds and 
ceaseless activity, the endless panorama 
of city streets, the whole trick of treat- 
ing humanity in the mass—these are 
things which Mr. Phillips has learned to 
do as very few American writers have 
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done them; and necessarily he must have 
learned them at the fountain head. In- 
deed his whole conception of what a novel 
should be is French rather than Anglo- 
Saxon. If you talk with him about the- 
ories of fiction he will admit frankly on 
the one hand that he has small use for 
the artificiality of such devices for giving 
unity to a series of stories as Balzac’s 
plan of the Comédie Humaine or Zola’s 
complicated family tree of the Rougon- 
Macquart; but, on the other hand, he 
does insist upon seeing every human story 
as a cross-section of life; and by a cross- 
section of life he does not mean a little 
local slice carefully measured to fit the 
dimensions of the particular story he is 
telling. On the contrary, if he is nar- 
rating the simple love affair of a boy and 
girl in some small town of the Middle 
West, he is always conscious, even though 
he has no need of bringing this out in the 
story, that there is between that boy and 
girl and all the other people in that town 
an inevitable and all-pervading human re- 
lationship ; that that town is not an iso- 
lated community, but is itself one of the 
links in the vast network of social and 
industrial life stretching over a huge 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific with endless miles of railroad inter- 
secting it, with a centralised government, 
a President and Congress at Washington 
and with countless lines of steamers 
keeping it in touch with the other world 
powers. All this helps in a way to show 
what to Mr. Phillips is a very vivid actu- 
ality. And of course the writer who al- 
ways sees each little human happening, 
not as an isolated incident but as a de- 
tail of a tremendous and universal 
scheme, necessarily has a bigger outlook 
upon life and necessarily communicates 
to his readers a similar impression of 
bigness and of vitality. 

This brings us directly to the ques- 
tion: Why is it that so many of Mr. 
Phillips’s books contain more of promise 
than of fulfilment? Why is it that, 
starting as they do with big ethical prob- 
lems and a broad epic treatment, they 
are so apt at the end to leave rather the 
impression of having given us an isolated 
and exceptional human story and not as 
having symbolised some broad and uni- 
versal principle? The answer, I think, 
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is simply this: that Mr. Phillips in his 
methods of work reverses the usual proc- 
ess followed by writers of the epic type 
by finding his germ idea in a single char- 
acter or incident and building from these, 
instead of. starting with some ethical 
principle or psychological problem and 
then searching for characters and inci- 
dents that would best illustrate it. It 
follows that while such books as Old 
Wives For New and Light-Fingered 
Gentry and even The Hungry Heart 
make us feel that there is in the back- 
ground, behind the specific story of in- 
dividuals, a certain general and wide- 
spread principle, just as there must be in 
any story that lays claim to epic breadth; 
yet this secondary and general theme of 
the book is never clearly and specifically 
defined, never personified with that 
graphic visualisation that makes us think, 
in Zola’s L’Argent, for instance, of the 
Bourse, in Le Ventre de Paris of the 
Halles, in L’Assommoire of Alcohol, as 
vast symbolic monsters wreaking their 
malignant pleasure upon mankind. The 
Zolaesque method is not necessarily the 
best method of arriving at this double 
interest, the individual and the universal, 
which just a few big novels have 
achieved; it is simply one of the best 
methods and the one most easily grasped 
by the layman, because it is so obvious. 
No one, for instance, could read Frank 
Norris’s McTeague, with its underlying 
symbol of Gold, and miss the significance 
of it. That symbol of Gold is flung at 
us from every page; it dangles in the air 
in the shape of the huge gold tooth out- 
side McTeague’s dental parlour; it lies 
warm upon the ground in golden discs of 
sunlight filtering through the trees; we 
feel the cold, sharp greed of it in Trina’s 
hoarded coins, the madness of it in the 
hidden treasure of glistening vessels that 
wrecks an unbalanced mind. In Mr. 
Phillips’s books, on the contrary, one 
feels the ethical purpose far more 
vaguely; he is always stimulating, he 
sets us thinking deeply over big problems 
—most deeply, perhaps, when he most 
strongly antagonises us; but it is difficult 
to say with precision, or, at all events, 
to say within the limits of ten words just 
what principle any one book of his stands 
for. Take, for instance, the best and 
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strongest of all his books, The Husband’s 
Story: even here the general public has 
groped rather helplessly to decide just 
what the author meant. It must be ad- 
mitted that on the whole the general pub- 
lic has in this particular case been rather 
stupid in failing to recognise that when 
Mr. Phillips chose to see this particular 
story through the eyes of a certain 
shrewd and unscrupulous financier, he 
deprived himself of the chance of ex- 
pressing his own ideas directly, and was 
obliged to give us everything strongly 
coloured by its passage through another 
man’s temperament. Nevertheless, it is 
undoubtedly to some extent Mr. Phillips’s 
own fault that a majority of his readers 
assumed that The Husband’s Story was 
an indictment of the American woman as 
a whole, and not simply of one limited 
and ultra-snobbish type of American 
woman. And the same question of his 
meaning is raised with considerably more 
justice in every one of his earlier books. 
Is Old Wives For New a protest against 
girl-and-boy marriages, or an endorse- 
ment of divorce, or both? Is The 
Hungry Heart an arraignment of the 
Doll House treatment of a wife, or a plea 
for equal standards for man and woman 
in questions of morality? And is The 
Second Generation to be taken mainly 
as a protest against inherited fortunes, a 
glorification of work, or as a satire upon 
the snobbery of America’s idle class? In 
other words, had Zola written this book, 
would his symbol for it have been the 
Probate Court, the Dinner Pail or the 
Powdered Flunkey? It is part and par- 
cel of Mr. Phillips’s habitual tendency to 
see his cross-section of life in its com- 
pleteness that he finds himself unable to 
do one thing at a time, obliged to com- 
plicate and obscure his central purpose 
by having in reality several central pur- 
poses. 

And this brings us directly face to 
face with the real fault of Mr. Phillips’s 
method of work, the real weakness of 
even his best achievements. He is not 
merely the clear-eyed and impartial ob- 
server of life: he is always a partisan 
and a reformer. He is so keenly inter- 
ested in the problems that he is setting 
forth that he cannot keep himself and 
his ideas out of them. Of course when 
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you take one of Mr. Phillips’s novels to 
pieces you discover: that in its essence it 
is a problem novel; but this side of his 
work he has learned to disguise pretty 
cleverly. It is not so much the way in 
which he twists the lives of his charac- 
ters in order to point a moral, but rather 
the slight running comment going all 
through the narrative portions of his 
story that keeps us reminded of what his 
particular outlook upon life is and of the 
somewhat annoying fact that he is try- 
ing to do our thinking for us. Here, for 
mstance, is a trivial little example which 
stands as typical of his whole method: 
in White Magic he has occasion to tell 
us, as evidence of the expensive scale on 
which his heroine’s mother runs her sum- 
mer home, that she had no less than five 
footmen in attendance at the front door. 
Now, some of us may think this mere 
foolishness; others may wax indignant 
over it as a criminal extravagance; and 
others again simply regard it as no more 
than right and proper for a person in 
her position of life. Mr. Phillips has as 
good a right as anybody else to his own 
opinion about it, but it is not good art 
for him to force that opinion upon the 
reader by couching this little fact in the 
following terms: “Five lackeys . 

five strapping fellows with dumb faces 
and the stalwart figures that the rich se- 
lect as menial show pieces.” There is a 
veiled sneer in the very intonation of 
such a sentence that is incompatible with 
the best art. 

It is this uncontrolled tendency to in- 
ject the personal equation into his books 
that every now and then sets the reader 
tingling with sudden antagonism in the 
midst of some of his strongest scenes. 
His outlook upon life is extremely clear- 
eyed and broad; and if he would be al- 
ways content to give us the uncoloured 
facts and let us think what we will about 
them we would get considerably more 
benefit as well as enjoyment out of con- 
tact with his people and their histories. 
That there is a good deal of snobbery 
among our wealthy and fashionable class, 
our imitation aristocracy of money, is un- 
doubtedly true. And to the average sane- 
minded American there is something dis- 
tinctly foolish in the sight of an Ameri- 
can mother trailing her daughters through 


Europe with the open and unashamed in- 
tention of selling them to a title. But, 
after all, questions of this kind are 
largely a matter of the point of view. 
There is no useful purpose served in 
waxing indignant over people who hap- 
pen to regulate their lives somewhat dif- 
ferently from the way in which you or I 
would regulate our lives. It is always 
worth while to set forth as strongly as 
possible in a story certain existing social 
conditions which the author in his secret 
heart condemns, but there is nothing 
gained by insisting that the reader must 
condemn them also. It may very well 
happen that the reader does not at all 
share the author’s views, and in that case 
such an attempt to prejudice him is fully 
as irritating to read as the colouring given 
to news in a paper of the opposite po- 
litical party to your own. 

This interference on the part of Mr. 
Phillips, born as it is of over-earnestness, 
produces upon the types of his people 
and the construction of his plots certain 
modifications which are precisely what a 
shrewd judge of books might expect in 
advance to find there. In the first place, 
it leads him quite frequently to picture 
not what average people are doing under 
existing conditions, but what somewhat 
unusual people would in his opinion do 
under conditions just the reverse of those 
that exist—as, for instance, in The Sec- 
ond Generation, not what happens to the 
inefficient heirs of great wealth, when the 
hard-working father dies, but to the dis- 
tinctly exceptional and self-sufficient chil- 
dren of a rich man who, for their own 
good, deliberately disinherits them. Or 
again, in White Magic, he studies not the 
typical case of the girl reared in wealth 
and luxury who, upon losing her heart 
to an impecunious artist, fights a long 
battle with herself because she cannot go 
against her training; but the exceptional 
case of the girl who flings such training 
to the winds and brazenly offers her 
heart and her hand to the penniless artist 
in question, who, being himself equally 
an exception, repulses her because he 
selfishly thinks that she will interfere 
with his art. 

And, secondly, this tendency to tell us 
what we ought to think has its effect 
upon the individualisation of his char- 
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acters, and more especially upon his 
women. What I mean here is best illus- 
trated by taking for a moment a book 
from which this particular fault is absent, 
The Husband’s Story. This book being 
written in. the first person makes it of 
course impossible for Mr. Phillips to ob- 
trude directly his own opinions; and 
probably it is due to this fact quite as 
much as to any other that, artistically 
speaking, this is the best book that he has 
produced. The character of the wife 
Edna we get entirely as coloured by the 
husband’s eyes—as strongly coloured as 
though we were looking at her through 
a piece of stained glass. The admirable 
thing about it is that the colour is uni- 
formly and consistently maintained from 
start to finish—a bit of craftsmanship 
that requires a rather masterly touch. In 
turning from this book to others that are 
not, written in the first person we realise 
that a good deal of the time Mr. Phillips 
is colouring his women, not so strongly 
to be sure, but none the less to a notice- 
able extent—in other words, that he is 
forcing us to see them through the me- 
dium of his own eyes instead of directly 
from life. We become aware of this by 
finding that he quite frequently expects 
us, indeed demands of us, to admire 
things that his heroines do and say which 
we ourselves cannot find at all admirable; 
and sometimes he is led into making them 
take certain actions that we are quite sure 
the women that we ourselves think they 
are would not have been guilty of taking. 
But questions of this kind are not a mat- 
ter for generalisation ; they can be better 
understood when we proceed to take up 
for separate analysis a few of the more 
significant of his novels. 


II. His-Booxs 


Mr. Phillips has been writing novels 
for about a dozen years, during which 
time he has produced somewhat less than 
a score of volumes. To analyse these 
books one by one in the order of their 
production, beginning with The Great 
God, Success and A Woman Ventures 
and coming steadily down the list through 
Golden Fleece and The Cost and all the 
rest of them, would be not only tiresome 
but futile. It would be simply one of 
the many ways of making it impossible 
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to see the woods because of the trees. 
Mr. Phillips has been striving from the 
start to do pretty much the same sort of 
thing in all his work; and the only prac- 
tical difference between his later volumes 
and his earlier is that he has been learn- 
ing to do the same sort of thing consid- 
erably better. For this reason there is 
no more point in spending time on those 
earlier volumes than if one were writing 
an analysis of Zola it would be worth 
while to waste space on Madeleine Ferat 
and Nantas and Thérése Raquin. In 
point of fact, one gets quite effectively 
the whole range of Mr. Phillips’s powers 
and also of his weaknesses in the volumes 
that belong to his period of mature de- 
velopment, the volumes produced within 
the last four or five years. 

The Second Generation is probably the 
best book to recommend to a reader ap- 
proaching Mr. Phillips for the first time, 
because, on the one hand, it contains less 
than most of his books that is likely to 
arouse antagonism; and, on the other, it 
admirably illustrates his strongest qual- 
ities, his ability to give you the sense of 
life and motion and the clash of many 
interests, The substance of it can be told 
in rather fewer words than is usual with 
Mr. Phillips’s novels. Old Hiram Ranger, 
millionaire manufacturer of barrels in a 
small Western town, suddenly makes two 
rather painful discoveries. First, he 
learns that his remarkable physical 
strength, which has never failed him for 
a day throughout all his years, is at last 
breaking and that he has not many days 
in which to “set his house in order.” 
And his second and even more painful 
discovery is that for twenty years he has 
unwittingly been harming his son and his 
daughter by over-indulgence, allowing 
them to grow up in idleness, to form fool- 
ish and extravagant tastes, to choose 
their friends exclusively from the’ ultra- 
fashionable circles and to learn to despise 
the humble beginnings from which he 
himself sprang and from which the 
money that they thoughtlessly waste 
has come. He decides in bitter agony of 
soul that there is at this late date only 
one thing that he can do to repair his 
huge mistake and that is to deprive his 
children of the inheritance on which they 
have counted. The act hurts him more 








cruelly than it can possibly hurt them— 
it hurts him through his love for them, 
through his pride in them and through 
his desire for public esteem and approval, 
since he foresees that such an act will be 
misunderstood and disapproved. All of 
this part of the story, the old man’s 
sturdy courage and shrewd common 
sense, contrasted with the weak vanity 
and costly luxury of the son and daugh- 
ter, is given with a graphic truth, a 
rugged strength, a sure swiftness of 
movement, that show you before you 
have finished the opening chapter that 
Mr. Phillips is one of the few American 
novelists who deserve to be taken seri- 
ously and to be watched with some care. 
But from the middle point of the story 
we get a rather exasperating impression 
that we are being allowed to behold not 
so much a cross-section of life as an up- 
to-date morality play. Old Hiram Ranger 
has chosen rather drastic methods to 
teach his son and daughter a lesson, to 
reform their characters, practically to 
make them over. No one can say that 
a situation thus created is without in- 
terest; but it becomes exasperating to 
find that the old man has made his cal- 
culations with the sureness of omnipo- 
tence, that his plan succeeds even in all 
its minor details and that the son and 
daughter repent of all their errors, re- 
form themselves completely, are to all 
intents and purposes born anew. Mr. 
Phillips was probably not conscious of 
it when he wrote the book, but none the 
less it is to all practical intents a grown- 
up version of the story of the bad little 
boy who went fishing on Sunday and 
was drowned and the good little boy who 
went to church and was rewarded with 
plum pudding. 

A dozen different readers would prob- 
ably give a dozen different statements of 
the central theme of Old Wives For 
New. The real importance of the book 
—for among Mr. Phillips’s books it is 
unquestionably one of the important 
ones—is that it sets forth quite pitilessly 
the gradual estrangement that arises be- 
tween a husband and wife in the course 
of long years through the woman’s sloth 
and selfishness and gratification of all 
her whims. It is an open question 
whether Mr. Phillips’s method of present- 
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ing this problem might not have been 
improved upon. What he has done is 
to show us first in a brief prelude the 
sudden ardour of a boy-and-girl attach- 
ment, each caught by the mere physical 
charm of youth and health and high spir- 
its and rushing into a marriage with no 
firm basis of mutual understanding. 
Then he skips an interval of about twenty 
years and takes us into the intimate 
life of this same couple, showing us with 
a frankness of speech and of thought 
that is almost cruel in its unsparing real- 
ism the physical and mental degeneration 
of the woman, fat and old and slovenly 
before her time, and the unspoken re- 
pulsion felt by the man who has kept 
himself young, alert and thoroughly mod- 
ern in outward appearance as well as in 
spirit. The situation is complicated by 
the presence of two grown children, a 
son and a daughter, who see unwillingly 
the approaching crisis and realise their 
helplessness to ward it off. Such a situa- 
tion in real life may solve itself in any 
one of fifty different ways. What Mr. 
Phillips has chosen to do is to bring the 
husband in contact with a young woman 
who represents everything in which his 
own wife is lacking. And although the 
man fights for a long time against tempta- 
tion, in the end he obtains freedom from 
the old wife through the divorce court 
and promptly replaces her with the new. 
There is probably no other American 
novel that gives us with such direct and 
unflinching clairvoyance the sordid, re- 
pellent, intimate little details of a mis- 
taken marriage that slowly but surely cul- 
minate in a sort of physical nausea and 
an inevitable separation. What a good 
many of us are apt to resent in the book 
is the stamp of approval that the author 
seems to place upon the man who delib- 
erately discards a wife after her youth 
and beauty are gone, not because he 
thinks it for their mutual welfare, but 
for the cold-blooded reason that he wants 
to marry somebody else. There is a sort 
of heartless immorality about the whole 
proceeding that makes us feel that fhe 
slovenly, faded wife, with her shallow 
pretense of having worn herself out with 
household cares, her gluttony that has 
been the ruin of health and beauty, her 
peevish temper and ridiculous vanity, 
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makes on the whole a rather better show- 
ing than the husband. One cannot leave 
this book without adding just a word of 
protest against what may seem a trivial 
detail, yet is the sort of detail in which 
Mr. Phillips sins rather frequently. The 
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husband has met the woman who em- 
bodies his ideal of feminine perfection 
quite by chance in the woods, where he 
and his son are camping out. In the 
course of three weeks, almost without 
their knowing it, they have fallen in love 
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with each other; then comes the awaken- 
ing, and they go their separate ways, 
the man still knowing nothing of the 
woman’s identity, of her station in life 
or of the particular corner of America 
which is her home. Several chapters 
later the man is in New York helping 
his daughter buy her trousseau. There 
are a thousand shops in New York from 
which she might choose, but purely by 
chance she takes her father to the one 
shop which happens to be presided over 
by the woman with whom he is in love. 
A coincidence of this sort is bad enough 
when it seems to be more or less of a 
structural necessity ; but when, as in this 
case, one can think of a dozen simple 
ways of avoiding it it becomes unpar- 
donable. 

There is only one excuse for pausing 
to speak of Mr. Phillips’s next volume, 
The Fashionable Adventures of Joshua 
Craig, namely, that it shows that even yet 
the author is weak in the power of self- 
criticism. How it is possible for a writer 
possessing the breadth of view and the 
power of expression that have gone into 
the making of at least four or five of 
Mr. Phillips’s best novels to put forth 
seriously a piece of cheap caricature like 
Joshua Craig quite passes the understand- 
ing of the ordinary impartial outsider. 
Joshua Craig is simply an exaggerated 
specimen of a rather exasperating type 
of novel which has unfortunately become 
far too common in American fiction: the 
novel which shows the refined and care- 
fully nurtured American girl, usually 
from the East, belying all her inherited 
instincts and acquired training by marry- 
ing the rugged, virile, usually rather vul- 
gar man of the people who, for the pur- 
poses of this type of novel, is generally 
represented as coming from the West. 
The whole type seems to have originated 
at about the time that Owen Wister made 
Mollie’s New England conscience capitu- 
late to The Virginian, and the type has 
rather steadily degenerated year by year. 
But of course it is never fair to quarrel 
with an author simply because one does 
not happen to like what he has tried to 
do. The trouble with Joshua Craig is 
that he has so obviously failed to do 
what he tried. Joshua is not merely 
bluff and rugged and primitive of manner, 


he is loud-mouthed and vulgar and de- 
liberately discourteous. Margaret Sev- 
erance, the reigning beauty of Washing- 
ton, whom he decides in his stormy, vio- 
lent, irresistible way to marry—not be- 
cause he loves her, but because he con- 
ceives the idea that she loves him—is in 
point of manners pretty nearly his match. 
She has a way of looking at people “with 
a lady’s insolent tranquillity” ; and on one 
occasion, when she receives a letter that 
angers her, and her maid happens at the 
same moment to be buttoning her shoes, 
she relieves her feelings by springing up 
and bringing the sharp French heel of 
one shoe down with full force on the 
back of her maid’s hand, leaving it 
skinned and bleeding. She is distinctly 
an unpleasant personality, yet even so, 
to marry her to such a cyclonic boor 
as Joshua Craig does seem rather like 
making the punishment exceed the 
crime. 

Passing over White Magic, which is 
simply an innocuous little love story told 
with rather more explosive violence than 
the theme warrants, we come to the two 
books that exhibit Mr. Phillips’s ripest 
powers, The Hungry Heart and The 
Husband's Story. The Hungry Heart is 
a sincere and detailed study of a mar- 
riage that threatens to be a failure be- 
cause the man adheres to old-fashioned 
standards regarding women, while the 
wife, with her modern education and 
progressive views, finds it impossible to 
accept the rdle of domesticity and inac- 
tion to which he would assign her. As 
a piece of careful construction this vol- 
ume deserves high praise. The entire ac- 
tion takes place within the house and 
grounds of the husband’s ancestral home ; 
the cast of characters is limited to just 
four people—two men and two women; 
we hardly get even a passing glimpse of 
any outsiders, friends or relatives, or 
even servants. And yet within this little 
world of four people we get a sense of 
universality of theme and interest, an im- 
pression not of learning the secrets of a 
few isolated lives, but of learning much 
that is big and vital about man and 
woman. There is nothing essentially new 
in the specific story; it is simply one of 
the many variants of the familiar tri- 
angle—the husband and wife who drift 
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apart, the other man who takes advan- 
tage of a woman’s loneliness to persuade 
her that she is in love when really she 
is only bored, and finally the inevitable 
discovery by the husband of his wife’s 


infidelity. What gives the book its value - 


is not the episode of the wife’s frailty, 
but the wise, far-sighted understanding 
of the way in which two people, phys- 
ically, mentally and morally well equipped 
to make each other happy, gradually drift 
apart through stubborn adherence to fool- 
ish prejudices, mistaken reticence, petty 
misunderstandings, and a hundred and 
one trivialities, no one of which by itself 
is worth a second thought, while the 
cumulative effect of them all becomes 
fatal. Mr. Phillips’s solution of the 
story, in which he makes the wife ex- 
perience a revulsion of feeling that drives 
her from her lover back to her husband, 
while the husband, after hearing her con- 
fession, not only forgives her but prac- 
tically admits that he is glad everything 
has happened as it has, because the effect 
upon him is to have reawakened his love 
—this solution comes as a disappoint- 
ment. One feels it to be in the nature 
of an anti-climax to an exceptionally fine 
piece of work. That a man of this hus- 
band’s conventional, conservative type 
could bring himself to pardon and re- 
ceive back the woman who admits her 
guilt with a frankness of speech that 
makes one wince, rings false. Forgive- 
ness under such circumstances is a de- 
lusion and a blunder. The ghost of the 
past simply refuses to be laid. 

Lastly we have The Husband's Story, 
which is the type of book that we have 
long had a right to expect from Mr. Phil- 
lips, and which it is to be hoped is but 
the first of a long series of equal strength 
and bigness. Like all of this author’s 
best work in the past, it is a study of 
a marriage that failed. And the reason 
that it is a better and bigger book than 
any of his others is not because of his 
theme, but because of his workmanship— 
the thing is better done, in its underlying 
structure, in its working out of details, 
in all that goes to make up good tech- 
nique. The whole intimate drama of a 
pushing, climbing couple, who start from 
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sordid beginnings in an obscure little 
town in New Jersey, and end up in a 
Fifth Avenue mansion, is given from the 
husband’s point of view with a grim and 
unsparing irony. It is a ruthless indict- 
ment of the unfitness of a certain type 
of American woman to undertake the 
duties of wife and mother and home- 
maker; but at the same time—and this 
is the point which a great many readers 
miss—it also shows, between the lines, 
that while the husband throws all the 
blame upon his wife, the fault is as 
largely his as it is hers. If she has been 
cold and calculating and dishonest in her 
social life, he has been cold and calculat- 
ing and dishonest in his business life; if 
she is meanly and snobbishly ashamed of 
the people from whom she sprang, so also 
is he; if she has been too absorbed in her 
schemes for advancement to give him the 
companionship due from a wife, he in 
turn is too absorbed in huge financial 
deals to give her the love and care due 
from a husband. A large part of the 
merit of this undeniably big novel lies 
in what it merely implies, instead of what 
it says. To conceive a story of this sort 
is something in itself co be proud of, but 
to conceive of telling it through the hus- 
band’s lips was a stroke of genius. To 
have told it in any other way would have 
been to rob it of its greatest merit, the 
all-pervading sting of its satire. 

As I have tried frankly to recognise, 
Mr. Phillips is a writer with many qual- 
ities and some defects—like all men who 
have it in them to do big things. But it 
would be easy to forgive more serious 
faults than his in any one possessing his 
breadth and depth of interest in the seri- 
ous problems of life and his outspoken 
fearlessness in handlingthem, There are, 
unfortunately, few in this country to-day 
who are even trying to do the sort of 
work that he is doing. And the fact that 
he does it with apparent ease, and has 
reached the point where he is doing. it 
with triumphant strength, promises well 
for the future. Let us hope that The 
Husband’s Story is the harbinger of a 
long series of volumes equally sincere 


and vital and technically equally admir- 
able. 
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BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING 


Sa HIRTY years ago all of 
#us who gathered at Os- 
Hcar’s, opposite the old 
BAcademy of Design in 
ma fourth Avenue, were 
rs working or trifling with 
mm iterature or art. It was 
a : quiet and decent place, and other cus- 
tomers neither intruded upon us nor were 
noticed by us. Each of us had his own 
seat at the round table, and there we sat 
good-humouredly in clouds of the “infi- 
nite tobacco,” which Carlyle attributed to 
Tennyson, with much chaff blowing be- 
tween us; the flapping of the wings of 
ambitions that began better than they 
ended, and a sufficiency of reciprocal ad- 
miration, saved by ridicule before it could 
cloy or spoil. We all thought we were 
doing or going to do surpassing things 
which would make the world hold its 
breath. We were boyishly extravagant 
and inflated, and, as the doors closed on 
the apotheosis, Olympian. 

For us they closed invariably till the 
next night. We were never there in the 
daytime. To us Oscar’s was like Thack- 
eray’s “Back Kitchen” or his “Haunt,” 
which vanished at the approach of day- 
break—the door, the house, the bar, the 
waiter, Oscar himself, and all. An obli- 
gation remained, however, and that re- 
quired one of us to see Jack M. home. 
He was the irresponsible, incorrigible, 
unescapable dependent of the fraternity, 
a handsome, seductive, irreparable young 
dog of a poet from Belfast. He could 
write well enough to be accepted by The 
Century and Harper’s, but he was hope- 
lessly indolent and unconscionable. Per- 
haps some of his verses linger in the an- 
thologies ; the best of them ought not to 
disappear. Few are left who remember 
him at all, or, I might say, who remem- 
ber any of us. Exasperating as he was, 
a later and smaller Villon, a lesser Burns, 
another Savage or a Branwell Bronté; 
wanton and beyond redemption, we put 
up with him for his talents and his smile, 
vowing time and again that we would 
have no more of him, and then after a 





momentary coolness restoring him to our 
intimacy and his old footing. We used 
all our ingenuity and persuasion to keep 
him at work, which might easily have been 
done; we got “jobs” for him, commis- 
sions for stories, articles and verse, but 
it was in vain. The late W. M. Laffan, 
a struggler like the rest of us then, 
not the magnate he became as a col- 
league of \Mr. Morgan’s and editor of 
the Sun, succeeded when the rest of us 
had failed, by a strategem of Hebraic 
ruthlessness. 

He called on him at his dingy lodgings 
early in the morning, knowing that the 
sluggard would still be abed. 

“I’ve got a job for you, and see here! 
you are not going to leave this room, my 
boy, till it’s finished.” 

He explained what it was, and after 
seeing that pen, paper and ink were on 
the table, walked off with the poet’s only 
pair of trousers under his arm. In the 
evening he came back, and receiving the 
manuscript returned the trousers, co- 
ercion triumphing when no other form of 
compulsion would have availed. 

I am reminded of a story that used to 
be told by Richard Watson Gilder. When 
the old Scribner's Monthly was started, 
somewhere near Bleecker Street and 
Broadway, and he was its assistant ed- 
itor, Frank R. Stockton, not yet cele- 
brated by the “Rudder Grange” stories, 
had a subordinate place in the same of- 
fice. They sat, I think, vis-a-vis. Gilder 
had just written some verses on the hard- 
ships of the poet’s lot, the refrain of 
which was “What the poet wants is 
bread,” and with the natural and excus- 
able vanity of youth he turned eagerly 
to the newspapers every morning to see 
how often it had been quoted and what 
had been said of it. He saw Stockton 
watching him one day in that detached, 
disinterested, almost lugubrious way of 
his which might melt into a smile but 
rarely if ever got as far in levity as 
laughter. The gravity of the humourist’s 
manner, whether it is deliberate and 
methodical or temperamental and uncon- 
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scious, serves his purpose well. It has 
the effect of the low light which pre- 
pares the stage for the effulgence of the 
transformation scene. Bret Harte often 
spoiled his stories as he told them in his 
lectures and conversation by laughing 
himself before his audiences had time to. 
Stockton could hold himself as an image 
of conventual austerity during the mirth 
he communicated to his listeners; in the 
height of it he sat impassive or with a 
no more explicit betrayal of emotion than 
a look of mild surprise. He did not even 
chuckle or gurgle as Mark Twain did. 

Gilder found what he was looking for. 
There was the poem, and, as I daresay 
other young poets do as often as their 
verses turn up, he read it once more. 

One of Samuel Rogers’s jokes was that 
he never met Wordsworth in a friend’s 
library that he was not looking into one 
of his own works. 

Gilder discovered a disconcerting mis- 
print. “What the poet wants is bread” 
had become “What the poet wants is 
cheese” at the end of every stanza. He 
had to laugh and call Stockton’s atten- 
tion to it, but Stockton did not seem to 
see the fun of it. A closer examination 
showed that “bread” had been cut out 
and “cheese,” neatly done with a pen in 
close imitation of the type, gummed in— 
by the apparently guileless Stockton, of 
course. 

This has nothing to do with “Jack” ex- 
cept that bread alone did not satisfy him, 
and he would leave us whenever he could 
procure cheese elsewhere. He pressed 
me for a loan late one afternoon when my 
purse was empty, as it often was in those 
days. 

“You could get it,” he said reproach- 
fully, with unlimited assurance and im- 
pudence, in answer to my explanation. 
His need was more than ordinary; he 
was in the sorest straits; unless he could 
get some money instantly disaster must 
crush him, and I would be responsible. 
There was no doubt about that, I would 
be the delinquent. He convinced me that 
I was hard-hearted, and made me 
ashamed of myself, and at last wheedled 
my watch out of my pocket and disap- 
peared with it in the direction of the 
nearest pawnbrokers, where I recovered 
it the next day. 
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That evening, before the next day, I 
changed my usual restaurant for another, 
which was seldom visited by us, and there 
I discovered the rogue and the reason of 
his exigency. There he was in the high- 
est spirits, as glossy and vivacious and 
insidious as he could be, with a bleached 
and bedecked Light o’ Love, displaying 
her charms and giggling, opposite to him, 
and between them, instead of the rasping 
vin ordinaire of the place, a bottle of the 
Amontillado, which I liked but could sel- 
dom afford, 

Another night Edgar Fawcett and I 
were parting from him in Union Square, 
a cold, drizzling night, when the wind 
was whistling round the corners and the 
rain was pelting us and making us turn up 
the collars of our overcoats. He was out of 
sorts and doleful. What was the matter? 
He paused before a letter box, and drew 
out of a pocket a bundle of letters ready 
for the post. They were to his friends 
at home, he explained, the last letters he 
would ever write, for he had resolved to 
take Time by the forelock and defy Fate, 
the Fate that had tortured him all his 
days, and we might take what comfort 
we could in the knowledge that in one of 
them to a relative who would see to it 
were full particulars of every dollar he 
owed to us and to others. All should be 
repaid, and he relieved from the burden 
of life. Not expecting him to carry out 
his threat, we chaffed him as we left him, 
and separated to go home. But the mem- 
ory of some verses he had written on 
suicide in the Century, verses of dramatic 
power, haunted me. I could not eat my 
dinner, and leaving it unfinished I hur- 
ried out into the streets to see Fawcett 
at the house of his sister, Mrs. de Coppet, 
in West Seventeenth Street. Fawcett, 
too, gave up his dinner, and through the 
storm we made haste to Jack’s lodgings. 
He was not there, and had not been. I 
pictured him—Jack with his ready laugh- 
ter and affectionate ways, Jack of songs 
and stories, Jack miraculously transfig- 
ured, his faults wiped out, his merits 
shining—I pictured him dragging down 
the length of a dark and dripping pier 
and there escaping all his perplexities by 
flinging himself into the rushing tide. We 
searched all his haunts for him. They 
had not seen him since yesterday, and 
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Faweett’s unbelief yielded slowly to my 
conviction. 

At about nine o’clock, wet and dispir- 
ited, we looked into one of the little 
French restaurants that then clustered in 
Greene and Bleecker Streets—was it the 
Restaurant do Grand Vatel, magnificent 
in nothing but its name, or the more 
modest Taverne Alsacienne, where the 
dinner of four courses, vin compris, cost 
thirty-five cents? There we discovered 
him, debonair as ever, ending his repast 
with a pousse café, and reading a soiled 
copy of Suicide to a group of admirers 
in a corner. Our “pious feelings” had 
been played on, and we were as mad as 
the bull in Hardy’s story. No sin of the 
Decalogue is so unforgivable as an ad- 
vantage taken of one’s sensibilities: that 
somehow pricks our vanity; the noblest 
part of us is duped and humiliated and 
turned to gall. When we had expressed 
our opinion of him, which could be done 
only with the license of vituperation, he 
turned a front of sheepish innocence 
toward us. 

“You seem to be disappointed—you 


seem to be in a hurry,” he complained. 


“Wait. If ‘you wait you'll see.” 

After a parley we induced him to come 
with us, and saw him to his lodgings. 
He lit the flickering gas, and threw him- 
self on the bed. He picked up a razor 
from the dressing table. 

“Do it,” said Fawcett in a provocative 
voice, cruel and callous it seemed to me 
in my horror, a voice provocative and in- 
stigatory. I thought that the taunt must 
impel the lurking impulse from the shame 
of its irresolution. 

gut Jack, like a child, allowed me to 
take the razor away from him without 
more than a feint at a struggle, and as 
I put it safely into my trouser pocket I 
saw that an anti-climax would end the 
little drama of the night. 

Two days later he slunk into my rooms 
in Stuyvesant Square and asked for it. 
Confident then that it would not be mis- 
used, I gave it to him for the shave he 
badly needed, and since then I have 
learned that those who talk most about 
suicide are the last to commit it. 

Sometimes “Charley” Stoddard 
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(Charles Warren Stoddard of the South 
Sea Idylls) “dropped” in, perhaps from 
Egypt or from San Francisco or from 
the Pacific paradise, one of the gentlest 
and most plaintive of little men, who was 
not inaptly described by Mark Twain as 
“such a nice girl.” He had a beseeching, 
wistful, propitiating manner, shot with 
gleams of humour that played as the sun 
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plays through clouds. When he smiled 
at you, it was with a mute entreaty for 
sympathy. Once he appeared in an old 


ulster, much too big for him, its skirts 
sweeping the floor; he had borrowed it 
from Joaquin Miller, “the poet of the 
Sierras,” as he explained, without seeing 
any reason for our laughter. 

“Charley” would take from us any- 
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thing he wanted and we could spare as 
he took the air, or as a child takes things, 
as a natural right, without constraint or 
the awkward protestations of gratitude of 
the ordinary receiver: a night’s, a week’s 
lodging, the freedom of one’s table, one's 
pipes, one’s gloves, one’s money, but 
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Cast on the water by a careless hand, 
Day after day the winds persuaded me; 
Onward I drifted till a coral tree 
Stayed me among its branches, where the sand 
Gathered about me, and I slowly grew, 
Fed by the constant sun and the inconstant 
dew. 


THE LATE HENRY CUYLER BUNNER 


“Whimsical humour was the strong point of Bunner. 


when his ships came home—they were 
always belated and unlucky—restitution 
never failed, and what was his at once 
became ours. O those ships of the needy 


and improvident! How long they were 
at sea! How seldom they made port! 
And when they made port, how shrunk 
were their freights! Like the Flying 
Dutchman, few of them ever doubled the 
Cape. They were like the ships of his 
own poem of “The Cocoa Tree”: 


A humour not dependent on the slang of the streets” 


The sea-birds build their nests against my root, 
And eye my slender body’s horny case; 
Widowed within this solitary place, 

Into the thankless sea I cast my fruit; 

Joyless I thrive, for no man may partake 
Of all the store I bear and harvest for his 
sake, 


No more I heed the kisses of the morn; 
The harsh winds rob me of the life they 
gave; 
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I watch my tattered shadow in the wave 
And hourly droop and nod my crest forlorn, 
While all my fibres stiffen and grow numb, 
Beck’ning the tardy ships, the ships that 
never come. 


“How many are the milestones on 
which I have sat,” he wrote to me, “look- 
ing on my last dollar and wondering 
where the next was to come from!” But 
he really never worried much: each mile- 
stone was a mile nearer to the happy 
valley ; he had the true gypsy, vagabond 
spirit, which receives without complaint 
whatever falls and frets not for more in- 
dulgence than an indifferent fate bestows. 

One of the most original of American 
authors; one who could catch the soul 
of things below their superficial and ma- 
terial aspects; one whose charm inheres 
in a style and fancy too rarefied to be at 
once or at all appreciated by the casual, 
unreflective, uncultivated reader, he will 
endure in that first little book of the sea 
and flowers which as I reread it inclines 
me to call him the Charles Lamb of the 
Pacific. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was charmed 
by it and him. He sketched him in The 
Wrecker, the queer little man who lived 
in a shanty on Telegraph Hill, and, miss- 
ing him one day, he left under. Stoddard’s 
door this jingle on a.scrap of paper: 


O Stoddard’ in our hours of ease, 
Despondent, dull and hard to please, 
When coins and business wrack the brow, 

A most infernal nuisance, thou! 


O Stoddard! if to man at all, 
To me unveil thy face— 
At least to me— 
Who at thy club and also in this place 
Unwearied have not ceased to call, 
Stoddard for thee! 


I scatter curses by the row, 
I cease from swearing never; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But Stoddard’s out forever. 


South Sea Idylls gave literature a fresh 
voice and showed a new capacity in fa- 
miliar words. It filled the nostrils with 
the scent of lilies and orange flowers and 
our ears with the diapason of the sea 
murmuring along coral reefs. 


He was always turning up unexpect- 
edly in unexpected ways. When I was 
in San Francisco he was the idol of The 
Bohemian Club; then he went to +the 
Sandwich Islands and remained there so 
long and was so contented with the sim- 
ple life he was living, unharrassed by 
cares or ambitions, that I supposed he 
would never willingly exchange the 
breadfruit and airy vesture of that per- 
petual summer land for the flesh pots of 
our prosaic civilisation. Later he was ap- 
pointed Professor of English Literature 
at the University of Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana, the choice having been made on the 
principle that a teacher who can reveal 
the soul of a book to his class is better 
than the man whose only recommenda- 
tions are syntax and history. His meth- 
ods were original (his spelling was abom- 
inable), but they were no doubt effective, 
and while the faculty were amply satis- 
fied with his services, he became im- 
mensely popular with the students. Then 
he went to Covington, Kentucky. “I was 
so used up when I left the college,” he 
wrote to me, “that for some months I 
felt as if I would never recover, but the 
loving care of my good friends here, and 
the unspeakable purity of the Kentucky 
whiskey, coupled with some weeks of ab- 
solute rest and the absence of responsi- 
bility, have pulled me through.” 

His affections reached out as devour- 
ingly as the tentacles of an octopus. 
After our meeting in San Francisco we 
became correspondents, and though I 
wrote to him, as I thought, without re- 
serve and with a warm regard, we had 
only just begun when he protested that 
my letters were “too formal.” 

“What does he expect?” said Saltus 
(not Edgar, but his half-brother, Frank). 
“TI suppose he thinks you ought to address 
him as ‘Dear old Pard, you mash me. 
You’re a Nineveh brick, and don’t you 
forget it!” 

No one was hailed with more gladness 
in our symposia at Oscar’s than Maurice 
Barrymore. He would drift in after the 
play, one of the handsomest fellows in 
town; well bred and well read; captivat- 
ing in manner, and unspoiled by any of 
the affectations which cling like paint to 
sO many young actors when they move 
outside the theatre. In those days he was 
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fastidious as to his attire, and not, as he 
became later, woefully careless of his 
personal appearance. His mobile and 
sensitive face was as pallid as that of 
Edwin Booth’s, and, like Booth’s, his 
deep and significant eyes gathered inten- 
sity in contrast with its ivory whiteness. 
He had some repose then, and was not 
the flighty, erratic, volcanic creature he 
afterward became through burning his 
candle at both ends and in the middle all 
at once. 

The leading man at the leading the- 
atres, the ideal jeune premier, he cared 
little or nothing for his success as an 
actor. What he always wanted to do 
was to write plays: that ambition was 
ever in his mind, ever on his tongue. I 
have been told that after his collapse, 
that tragical collapse of his, when his 
mind gave way, the old passion reasserted 
itself, and the first thing he did was to 
beg for pencil and paper and apply him- 
self to the preparation of a drama, the 
parts in which he assigned to his fellows 
in misfortune. 

Let us draw the curtain over that pain- 
ful scene and recall him as he was while 
unbereft: nimble in wit, amiable, courte- 
ous, patient under attack and aglow with 
enthusiasm. I say, patient under attack. 
I have seen him bear annoyance as only 
a strong man can, and shrug his shoul- 
ders without other reprisal than a scath- 
ing word or two which made the person 
to whom they applied aware of his own 
ridiculousness. 

Once, when we were talking, one 
among us persisted in begging the ques- 
tion. He could not keep to it, but mud- 
dled it with all sorts of irrelevance. If 
we spoke of China he spoke of Peru; 
while we had Euripides in hand he 
dragged in Andrew Jackson or somebody 
else unrelated to the discussion. It was 
impossible to pin him down or to shut 
him up. I daresay many people will rec- 
ognise in him a by no means uncommon 
kind of bore. Barrymore hit the right 
definition for him: “The cuttlefish of 
conversation. It’s no use to follow him. 
If you do he will at once disappear in the 
cloud of his own exudations.” 

Once in your company, “Barry,” as we 
called him, would stay, if you could, till 
dawn- or long after dawn, gaining rather 


than losing brilliance as the hours passed 
and the world began to shake its chains. 
Out would come his latest play, not a 
manuscript, not even notes, but a rush of 
turbulent ideas not yet committed to pa- 
per. With matches, ashes or the trick- 
lings from a glass he would make a dia- 
gram of the stage, and then with his 
finger indicate the action he proposed. 
At the beginning his synopsis would be 
lucid and detailed, and the characters 
mentioned by name; then as he warmed 
up he would abbreviate his exposition, 
giving names no more, and substituting 
for them only personal pronouns—“He” 
here, “She” there, while the action would 
be described by gesticulations and run- 
ning commentaries, peppered with sul- 
phurous expletives. 

“You see! You see. He comes in here, 
R. U. E., the d—d—d! She’s standing 
at a table, centre, arranging flowers. He 
sneaks down toward her. She sees him, 
the b—b—b! and cries ‘Ah!’ Taken by 
surprise. Horrified, clutches the back of 
a chair. He seizes her by the wrist and 
drags her toward him, and whispers in 
her ear. She drops to the floor, moan- 
ing, paralysed. Paralysed! He—the 
d—d—d! the c—c—c! grinds his teeth 
and is alarmed. He springs to the doors, 
locks all of them. Shuts the windows. 
Pulls down all the shades. Blows out the 
lamps. You see? Comes back to her. 
Snarls. He has a knife in his hand, the 
God-forsaken son of a _ sea-cook, the 
hoofed and horned——!!!” 

On that, or something like it (the par- 
ody is confessed), the curtain would 
come down, and the breathless Barry 
would light another cigarette and say, “I 
am writing that little bit for myself. I 
see myself in it. I feel myself in it. And 
Georgie will do the widow.” 

“Georgie” was his wife, a very clever 
actress, the sister of John Drew. 

While he was with you he was wholly 
and indivisibly yours, and the rest of 
the world had to wait for him, but when 
the rest of the world captured him in its 
turn you became the negligible quantity. 
His engagements were recorded in air. 
He meant to keep them, no doubt ; he was 
contrite when he failed, but his clock 
stopped, and time had no measurements 
as he abandoned himself to any society 
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that interested him. So amiable was he, 
so diverting, so original that his com- 
panions never willingly let him go, and 
they were as much, at least, to blame as 
he was for his delinquencies. 

One day I met him in London, and 
took him to my club for luncheon. We 
spent the whole afternoon together very 
happily, and it sped faster than we reck- 
oned. Darkness came before he insisted 
that he must go, really must. I urged 
him to stay to dinner, but no, he had an 
imperative and unescapable engagement. 

“At what hour?” I asked. 

“At one o'clock,” he replied quite seri- 
ously, and it was then close upon 
seven. 

Many of the plays, probably most of 
them, were never written. They came 
and went in and out of his mind like 
shooting stars, dazzling him with their 
promise, and then eluding him. Plays of 
that sort can be measured only by their 
author’s belief in them, and that is as 
good as to say that the plays achieved 
are inferior to them. They are unchal- 
lenged, uncriticised, unexposed to mis- 
understanding, jealousy and depreciation. 
Their incubation is an unalloyed delight, 
a pleasant dream without the disenchant- 
ment of any rude awakening. Neverthe- 
less, Barrymore made one substantial 
success in his Nadjesda, the sombre 
drama in which Modjeska starred—the 
play which he believed inspired Sardou’s 
later La Tosca. He was vituperative 
against the wrong that he contended had 
been done him in that case. He claimed 
that he had submitted Nadjesda to Bern- 
hardt, and that after rejecting his manu- 
script she had conveyed the essence of 
it to Sardou, who had used it as the foun- 
dation of La Tosca. 

You could please him by praising his 
acting, which often deserved praise and 
received plenty of it from both the people 
in front and his colleagues. His. fellow- 
players of all degrees were as warm in 
their regard for him as those who were 
not in the profession, which can be said 
of but a few actors. They were always 
repeating his witticisms and giving ex- 
amples of his ingenuity in extricating 
himself from difficulties on the stage, 
such as losing his “lines” and extem- 
porising till nothing but the cue was 
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saved. In his time he played many and 
various parts excellently—Orlando, Mau- 
rice de Saxe and Jim the Penman; scores 
of them come back to mind, none more 
vividly than Rawdon Crawley in Mrs. 
Fiske’s memorable adaptation of Vanity 
Fair. But could he have chosen his 
work, all other things would have been 
abandoned for that consuming ambition 
which down to the very end superseded 
all other interests. 

When my wife and I invited him to 
luncheon or dinner, we usually looked for 
him at any hour but the hour appointed, 
or, I should say, any hour later than the 
hour appointed. Whenever he appeared 
—at three instead of one, or at nine in- 
stead of seven, though other people’s be- 
latedness could not be similarly condoned 
—he escaped reprimand, and at once im- 
parted to any conversation a fillip, mak- 
ing, as it were, still water effervesce. One 
afternoon he arrived on the stroke of 
the clock, surprising us as much by the 
spruceness of his attire as by his excep- 
tional punctuality. We had ceased to ex- 
pect either; long habit had accustomed 
us to his neglect of both, and confirmed 
us in patience. Epigrams were easy to 
him. He was not addicted to long 
speeches; what he said was crisp and 
edged with raillery. We talked of books, 
of pictures, and, be sure, of plays— 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses. 
How he found time to read I do not 
know, but he was a well-read man. The 
conversation shifted to religion, and an 
avowal of his led to an exclamation and 
a question. 

“You are not a Roman Catholic, 
Barry!” 

“Yes, William, I am, but I’m afraid 
God does not know it!” 

He stayed and stayed, remaining long 
after the others had gone, and such a 
rapid change came over him as I had 
never seen in any human being before 
and hope never to see again. He aged 
before our eyes as though years were 
slipping away from him instead of hours. 
His speech rambled and stumbled, tears 
filled his eyes; his handsome face became 
haggard and senile. He pulled himself 
together and laughed before his depart- 
ure. But the laughter was unpleasant 
and constrained, and when the door 
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closed, the door that had been opened 
for him so gladly, I had a too soon veri- 
fied presentment that we should not meet 
him again. 

Alas, poor Yorick! Draw the veil on 
his frailty, for it was far outweighed by 
kindness and many other merits. In his 
character and temperament he was not 
unlike his own favourite of fiction— 
Fielding’s Tom Jones—a sinner, but a 
very sweet one. 

Sometimes we were twenty strong at 
Oscar’s, and among the others were 
George Parsons Lathrop, William Henry 
Bishop and H. C. Bunner. How much it 
takes to make a name, an enduring repu- 
tation! When we seem to be on the edge 
of it we are flicked off like flies by the 
new generation, which has its own tastes 
and its own favourites. How good was 
the work of those three in criticism, 
verse and fiction! High place and some 
permanence seemed assured for them. 
Each had a quality of his own. Each 
was above the average. Whimsical hu- 
mour was the strong point of Bishop and 
Bunner, a humour not dependent on the 
slang of the streets, as so much of what 
passes as humour now is. They wrote 
as educated men for educated people, 
putting perhaps too great a value on 
style. So did Lathrop, the son-in-law of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, who, essentially a 
poet, was compelled against his prefer- 
ences to be also a handy man of letters 
of the kind editors rejoice in. Whatever 
you gave him to do he did, verse or prose, 
criticism, fiction or history, with suffi- 
cient skill and conscientiousness to con- 
ceal from the reader the incubus of effort 
and distaste. His versatility was re- 
markable, his craftsmanship unimpugna- 
ble, and though often restricted to the 
ambling gait of hack work, he showed in 
the breathing spaces of his manumission 
how good a seat he had on Pegasus. 

Ask now at the bookseller’s for 
Lathrop’s Echo of Passion, for Bunner’s 
Short Sixes or for Bishop’s Detmold, 
which Howells thought so much of that 
he used it serially in the Atlantic. In all 
probability he will say they are not in 
stock or that they are out of print, re- 
ferring you to the chances of the dust 
in a second-hand shop. Ah, my dear 
young friend, in whose ears applause is 


ringing, enjoy it while you may, but put 
not your faith in Posterity! Posterity 
will snatch the laurels which tickle your 
brow, and sponge your name with the 
biggest and wettest of sponges from the 
slate that others may write on it. The 
grandchildren of the girls who dote on 
you now will wonder how on earth such 
dreary old stuff as yours could ever have 
been popular. 

Some day I should like to write an 
article on forgotten authors; there are 
so many of them on whom neglect has 
unjustly and inexplicably fallen. Surely 
you do not think yourself comparable 
with Theodore Winthrop, Fitzhugh Lud- 
low, J. W. de Forest, Albert Webster or 
Constance Fenimore Woolson? Yet who 
reads them now? A search of the back 
shelves is necessary to discover these 
books; very few remember even their 
names. Yes, I will write that article 
and suggest to a publisher a reprint of 
those little masterpieces of the past. If 
in the future a fragment of you is en- 
shrined in that way, it will be all you can 
expect from Posterity, and her twin sister 
Oblivion will resist even that. 

Only one among us at Oscar’s made a 
commercial success. We liked him, but 
patronised him. He had been in business 
in California and was business-like in 
method and manner, not a dreamer, not 
an idealist, to whom pelf was less than 
constancy to art. He was thick in figure, 
thick-voiced and pragmatic—on a lower 
plane than we reckoned ourselves to be. 
I think we classed him as an outsider; 
no doubt we were*a little priggish and 
too consciously superior, but he was very 
amiable and forbearing, and in a degree 
pathetic. He had written a novel, and 
was convinced that it was a great novel. 
The publishers did not agree with him 
at all; probably no other novel met with 
more discouragement from them than 
his did. But rejection after rejection did 
not shake his steadfast faith in it, and 
though inwardly from an incomplete 
knowledge of it we slighted it as a flashy 
thing of paint and limelight, deserving its 
fate, his patience and fortitude under re- 
buff compelled our admiration. In the 
end, I think, he published it at his own 
cost. 

His name was Archibald Clavering 
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Gunter, and the novel was Mr. Barnes of 
New York. Fifty copies of it, perhaps a 
hundred, sold to one of any of ours, and 
it is not out of fashion yet. Gunter and 
it are not forgotten. I do not mean to 
speak of them with disrespect, nor did 
we envy him. The public will have what 
it wants, especially stories of thrills and 
incessant action. Few of that kind excel 
Mr. Barnes or the other stories of Gun- 
ter’s, which afterward flowed from him 
in a stream till they seemed to mundate 
every bookstall and even the trains mov- 
ing across the Continent. Afoot our- 
selves, we saw him driving down the 
avenue in his carriage with liveried ser- 
vants, as friendly as ever, and for all 
that display as simple as ever, and while 
we may have murmured at the inscruta- 
bility of the public taste, we did not for- 
sake the composure and little refinements 
of the quiet way. 


Though lacking gold, we never stooped 
To pick it up in all our days; 

Though lacking praise, we sometimes drooped, 
We never asked a soul for praise. 


I have said that we were not to be 
found at Oscar’s in the daytime, but be- 
fore assembling there we often dined at 
places in the French Quarter, which was 
then as French as France itself. Here 
was the Restaurant du Grand Vatel, 
named after the celebrated and heroic 
cook of Louis the Fourteenth, who, ut- 
terly chagrined at the failure of a certain 
fish to arrive in time for one of his din- 
ners, ended his life by running a sword 
through his body. The tariff was ridicu- 
lously moderate. A dish of soup and a 
plate of beef and bread cost eight cents ; 
soupe aux croutons, five cents; boeuf, 
légumes, ten cents; veau a la Marengo, 
twelve cents; mouton a la Ravigotte, ten 
cents; ragout de moutons aux pommes, 
eight cents; boeuf braisé aux oignons, ten 
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cents; macaroni au gratin, six cents; 
celeri salade, six cents; compote de 
pommes, four cents ; fromage Neufchatel, 
three cents; Limbourg, four cents, and 
Gruyére, three cents. Extra bread was 
a penny more, and though we insincerely 
protested against it as a shameless ex- 
tortion, we never made fifty cents go 
further than at those repasts. The very 
name of the place increased the value re- 
ceived. The sonorousness of it and its 
traditions sweetened the wine, strength- 
ened the coffee and deepened repose. 
The Black Cat confessed depravity. 
The Taverne Alsacienne was obviously 
enough suspicious ; its atmosphere was of 
absinthe; dark groups in blue blouses 
with tobacco pouches hung from their 
necks whispered there of the Commune. 
. . . Where did you dine? There was 
grandeur in it—at du Grand Vatel. 

Then there were opulent intermis- 
sions in our poverty, when cheques came 
like feathers from an angel’s wings from 
The Galaxy, Harper's, Scribner's or Ap- 
pleton’s Journal. The French Quarter 
was forsaken then. Nothing was too 
good or too dear for us; we made merry 
at Delmonico’s or at Seighortner’s, the 
old mansion of the Astor family in La- 
fayette Place, which retained the quietude 
and dignity of a stately private house and 
provided epicurean food, old Seighortner 
himself, blandest of hosts, hovering over 
us, unctious, smiling, and rubbing his 
hands, while the solemn and unhurried 
waiter set before us the incomparable 
gumbo, the pompano and English sole, 
the chicken so white and tender that it 
seemed like chicken transfigured into a 
dove ‘from the bosom of the same angel 
that had let her feathers smooth us. 


Where is the laughter 
That shook the rafter? 
Where is the rafter, by the way? 
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I 
Mr. Vittarp’s “JoHN Brown”* 


Like some far greater men who have 
figured in a crisis of national history, 
John Brown has been the object of bitter 
attack and vehement defence. It is 
doubtless an exaggeration to say that his 
mad raid upon Harper’s Ferry precipi- 
tated the Civil War; other and mightier 
forces were at work to bring about a con- 
flict of two irreconcilable ideas. But it 
certainly exacerbated popular feeling on 
both sides. Thus the man became a sort 
of symbol, and his name was used in dog- 
gerel verse to cheer the Northern troops. 
Naturally the passions then aroused have 
been a long time in subsiding. But it 
ought to be possible, half a century after 
the event, to contemplate John Brown’s 
career calmly and judicially; and this is 
what Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard en- 
deavours to do in a biography of ample 
size and infinite detail. He repudiates 
the attitude of the “mere panegyrist,” 
and says that he desires to judge Brown 


and his followers in the light of history. 
He thinks that such a man cannot be dis- 
missed “by merely likening him to the 
Hebrew prophets or to a Cromwellian 
Roundhead, though both the parallels 


are not inmapt.” Yet an analysis of 
Brown’s character is made the more dif- 
ficult by the extreme characterisations 
into which previous biographers have 
been tempted. Even Mr. Villard himself 
can scarcely be regarded as having given 
us an impartial view. It is difficult to se- 
lect passages from so elaborate a work 
without running the risk of conveying a 
wrong impression ; but although Mr. Vil- 
lard, as a rule, keeps within the bounds 


of reason, and offers the evidence on both’ 


sides, the John Brown whom he presents 
to us is a patriot and not a traitor. Now, 
while the more monstrous charges may 
be dismissed and his sincerity of purpose 
conceded, the present generation, which 
is coming to look at the whole struggle 
between North and South without preju- 

*John Brown: a Biography Fifty Years 


After. By Oswald Garrison Villard. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


dice, will be reluctant to admit that a 
man who endeavoured to incite a general 
insurrection of slaves deserves a martyr’s 
crown. 


The story of John Brown will ever confront 
the spirit of despotism, when men are strug- 
gling to throw off the shackles of social or 
political or physical slavery. His own country, 
while admitting his mistakes without palliation 
or excuse, will forever acknowledge the divine 
that was in him by the side of what was human 
and faulty and blind and wrong. It will cher- 
ish the memory of the prisoner of Charlestown 
in 1859 as at once a sacred, a solemn and an 
inspiring American heritage. 


One does not need to be a sympathiser 
with the Confederacy to dissent from this 
conclusion. To speak of Brown’s mem- 
ory as “sacred, solemn and inspiring” is 
to put him on a level with Washington 
and Lincoln. Such fanaticism as his may 
deserve a certain measure of respect, but 
the sober student of history will with- 
hold his admiration. Even the partisans 
of Brown must admit that the raid on 
Harper’s Ferry was a blunder. Whether 
the Government did well to hang him is 
perhaps a fair subject of debate. There 
were those at the time who felt that his 
life might have been spared. Still, his 
act was treason, and he was a traitor. It 
would be hard to say when the death 
penalty would be deserved if it were not 
in his case. And if we consider the mo- 
tive that inspired him justification of his 
course becomes ethically impossible. He 
would have plunged the nation into the 
horrors of a servile insurrection to gratify 
his hatred of the South. 

The estimate of Brown’s character, 
however, does not depend upon the last 
episode in his boisterous career. He be- 
trayed his violent and unscrupulous na- 
ture in the fight over Kansas. It is sig- 
nificant to remember that his early days 
were turbulent, that he wandered from 
place to place without accomplishing 
much good anywhere, that he was unable 
to support his family, and that the sav- 
age strain in him frequently found vent 
in vindictive acts of cruelty. In Kansas 
he was guilty of one of the foulest mas- 
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sacres in the history of the country. Pot- 
tawatomie is a blot upon his name that 
nothing can wash out. True, men must 
be judged in part by the circumstances of 
the time. No one would expect a border 
ruffian to be over-scrupulous. The pas- 
sions of the contestants upon both sides 
were aroused, and many deeds of blood 
were committed. But the argument which 
Mr. Villard and others have employed 
in behalf of Brown is in truth an argu- 
ment against him. “He killed his men,” 
says Mr. Villard, “in the conscientious 
belief that he was a faithful servant of 
Kansas and of the Lord.” So the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew might be de- 
fended, or Cromwell’s butchery at Drog- 
heda. To allege religious zeal as an ex- 
cuse for murder does not quite satisfy 
the conscience of the plain wayfaring 
man. But it may be questioned if Brown 
can be defended even on this score. He 
afterward made apologies for his act, 
which it is difficult not to regard as hypo- 
critical. No doubt he hated slavery; but 
so did many other men, who would have 
turned in horror from imbruing their 
hands in the innocent blood of women 
and children. All Mr. Villard’s casuistry 
does not avail to condone that. “Nat- 
urally a tender-hearted man,” Mr. Vil- 
lard goes on to say, “he directed a par- 
ticularly shocking crime without remorse, 
because the men killed typified to him 
the slave-drivers who counted their vic- 
tims by the hundreds. . . . And always 
it must not be forgotten that his motives 
were wholly unselfish, and that his aims 
were none other than the freeing of the 
race.” If this is the best that can be said 
for John Brown it were better left unsaid. 

Whatever his personal views, however, 
Mr. Villard has not consciously aimed to 
deceive’ his readers. He has given the 
documentary evidence without reserve, 
so that each may judge for himself. In 
this respect his book is worthy of all 
praise. Nor, despite its length, is it 
wearisome. Mr. Villard has a lucid and 
vigorous style and a gift for narrative 
that carries him along smoothly to the 
end. He is likely to be known as the 
authoritative, if not the final, biographer 
of John Brown. Those who disagree 
most profoundly with his conclusions will 
recognise his desire to be fair. The trou- 
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ble is not with him, but with his subject. 
A ruffianly fanatic who attempted to light 
the torch of something worse than war 
is poor material for a hero. 

Edward Fuller. 


II 


SAMUEL McCuorp Crotuers’s “AMONG 
FRIENDS’’* 


The comparison that is often drawn 
between Dr. Crothers and Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes seems at first thoughts well- 
grounded. Holmes’s memory radiates 
benignity and no one mentions his name 
nowadays without the prefix genial. This 
of course is the conspicuous and all-per- 
vasive quality in the writings of Dr. 
Crothers. But though we have no quar- 
rel with the advertisements which pro- 
nounce Dr. Crothers the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of our day, for he does hold 
something like the same relative position 
among present American essay-writers, 
we must remind ourselves how very 
much milder our day is. Turning back 
to the “Autocrat” after an interval of 
twenty years or so, we find that memory 
has unduly softened our impressions. He 
is by no means so merely benignant or so 
utterly genial after all. He has his 
wraths and even his violences. He has 
strong prejudices and not a little conceit, 
and although he does not show the cur- 
mudgeon in him so often as did Dr. John- 
son, it is there, as it is in other robust 
individuals, and he sometimes lets us 
have a peep. In short he is a far more 
vigorous and turbulent person than any 
of his literary descendants, and beside 
him Dr. Crothers seems hardly a person 
at all, but rather a literary tendency. As 
to that matter of benignity, Holmes is 
good-tempered, to be sure, but he is not 
even-tempered. We like his good temper 
because we know it could be bad. A 
good temper resists the temptation to 
bite, but an even temper is toothless ; and 
it spoils our pleasure in a man’s amia- 
bility when we know he cannot help it. 
Holmes could never be so steadily sooth- 
ing as Dr. Crothers. His books all 
through are comparatively tumultuous. 
He advised fisticuffs where Dr. Crothers 

*Among Friends. By Samuel McChord 
Crothers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1910. Pp. 367. 
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advises friendly conversation, that is to 
say in the settlement of controversies. 
Parsons, he said, might with great ad- 
vantage to themselves and their flocks ex- 
change theological polemics for a fair 
and open bout with the gloves. Dr. 
Crothers’s opening essay, “Among 
Friends,” which gives its title to the 
present volume, is a plea for the conver- 
sational arbitrament. 


One of the most cheering signs of the times 
is in the increased use of the conversational 
method in the settlement of such disputes. 
The idea is that men of different groups should 
come together and converse freely on the mat- 
ters that concern them. Their deliberate aim 
should be to understand one another. After 
they have succeeded in that they may resume 
their hatred if they can. 


“Two Infallibilities,” says Dr. Crothers, 
“each speaking ex cathedra, could not 
converse; they could only fulminate,” 
and he goes on in a sweet and reasonable 
way to reconcile a typical individualist 
with a typical socialist— 


Now, it would be very easy to take the 
remarks of you two gentlemen seriously and 
see two great opposing principles, which are 
bound to come into collision. On the one 
side there is a hard, unyielding commercialism 
anxious to perpetuate itself, and in the other 
a radical reconstruction of society on definite 
plans and with specifications that are well un- 
derstood. We must all take sides and choose 
once for all between this and that. 

But before we get unduly excited let us take 
into consideration the fact that the direction 
of social progress is everybody’s business, and 
we cannot tell what will be done until every- 
body has been consulted. It takes more than 
one thoroughgoing Socialist to make a revo- 
lution, and it takes more than one hard-headed 
business man to prevent it. If there is to be 
a revolution, we are to be the revolutionists— 
not some of us, but all of us. It will not be 
the effortless advance of disembodied ideas, 
but changes in the feeling, thinking and acting 
of multitudes of living men and women... . 

After all, what are civilisation and the rights 
of man, and the progress of the species, and 
philosophy, and political economy, and social- 
ism, and individualism, and representative gov- 
ernment, and all the other great subjects, 
among friends? They are only the provisional 
answers to the questions which we ask when 
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we begin to make ourselves at home in the 
world: How are all the folks? 


Holmes could never have contained 
himself within this gentle and impersonal 
conclusion. He believed in brotherly love 
of course, but it included a reasonable 
amount of brotherly thumping. We have 
fallen upon softer times in our literary 
history, perhaps too soft for our good. 
If Dr. Crothers is the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of his time, the character of the 
time will largely account for it. Most of 
his contemporary essay-writers have dis- 
positions like feather-beds. 

Nobody reviews a book of Dr. 
Crothers without saying something 
about his gentle irony and kindly wit, 
and we hasten to mention these terms lest 
we by chance omit them and so seem 
bizarre. But wit and irony are by no 
means the chief characteristics of his ad- 
mirable little essays. What impresses the 
reader first and last is the quality of 
moral helpfulness. Disagreeable doubts 
as to the ultimate triumph of the good in 
human nature are not left dangling at the 
end of any paper. Nor have we ever 
happened to read one either in this vol- 
ume or elsewhere in which some practical 
and consoling moral lesson was not some- 
where tucked away. Now we value-this 
help and consolation, and if we do not at 
the present moment need it, we rap on 
wood against the day of megrims, fidgets, 
or diabolic seizures, when we may call 
loudly for it in vain. But the amount of 
it that is offered to us in contempo- 
rary writings is really enormous. And 
American literature has always abounded 
in books to calm us should we ever be 
carried away by our emotions. Its chief 
lack has ever been books to carry us 
away when we are calm. A soothing 
spirit is perhaps the least necessary thing 
to demand of an American writer. For 
fifty years “healthy optimism” has been 
the tradition of American essav-writing, 
and each of its most successful prac- 
titioners has been obliged, no matter with 
what personal reluctance, to be a sun- 
beam. This cheerful tendency is stronger 
just now than it ever was, flanked 
on the one side by the placidities of the 
“New Thought” and on the other side by 
the solid comfort of the hygienic re- 












ligions, to say nothing of the strong com- 
mercial demand in the magazines for 
“uplift.” 

So it has come about that the 
American essay, like the American novel, 
almost completely ignores the large and 
interesting complexity of this tough 
world, which on the contrary it regards 
as a small and very tender planet, some- 
times naughty but in the main good, and 
always in need of petting. In the essay, 
as in the novel, there is pretty general 
insistence on the happy ending. Dr. 
Crothers, being a clergyman and very 
susceptible to the ideals of social service 
now prevalent, is too often caught in this 
smooth current and sometimes is per- 
sonally altogether submerged. We 
frankly say we miss him. There are 
plenty of colourless persons for this work, 
and the essay is already abundantly civic, 
social, helpful, fortifying and soothing. 
If at any moment we feel in danger, we 
have but to spend ten cents, and half a 
dozen trusty magazine contributors leap 
to our moral assistance. But these peo- 
ple look very much alike and there is no 
sign that they could ever do anything 
different; whereas in regard to Dr. 
Crothers we feel that he might have done 
more than he has to solve the great 
problem of the American essay to-day, 
which is not a moral problem at all. The 
great “vital,” baffling, “burning” ques- 
tion of the American essay to-day, is how 
to tell one writer of it from the next. 

Therefore the gentleness and kindli- 
ness of Dr. Crothers are qualities which 
we think it highly dangerous at the 
present time to praise, and we would 
draw attention rather to certain rarer 
merits. There is common-sense for ex- 
ample— 


Success, he says, consists not in doing what 
you want to and doing it well; it is doing what 
you have to and being quick about it. It is to 
“get there.” Where “there” is, is another 
matter that does not much concern a practical 
man. A newspaper poet wrote of his hero: 


He came from where he started, 
On the way to where he went. 


He was successful if he got to where he 
went before other people arrived. Then he 
could pre-empt the territory and wait for pros- 
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perity. We should all believe in prosperity, 
even if it takes our last cent. 





Then follows a very shrewd and amus- 
ing analysis of that practical man. 


Again of popular heroes— 


Those who are tremulous about the fate of 
the Republic have a distressing notion that free 
nations have often perished because some great 
citizen has been too much admired and trusted. 
The idea is that an innocent nation may be 
betrayed by its affections. It loves not wisely, 
but too well. It trusts the fond professions of 
a friend of the people, who betrays the confi- 
dence that he has gained, and straightway 
turns tyrant. 

One hates to disturb such a pretty, sentimen- 
tal theory; but I confess to a great scepticism 
when I hear this lover’s complaint. Nations 
“have died and worms have eaten them, but 
not for love.” Nations have frequently tired 
of freedom and yielded themselves to tyrants, 
but not because of guileless trust in false pro- 
fessions. The tyrants did not gain their power 
by first inspiring the people with a love of lib- 
erty and then suddenly using that power to 
enslave them. 

Of course we must expect to hear of Czsar 
and Cromwell and Napoleon; they are always 
with us when we are asked to view with alarm 
any one whom the people delight to honour. 
But when we look more closely at these for- 
midable personages, we find a singular con- 
sistency in their characters and careers. They 
deceived nobody, least of all their contem- 
poraries. Had Cato crossed the Rubicon, or 
Hampden driven out Parliament, or Mirabeau 
proclaimed himself Emperor, we might have 
a clear case of breach of promise. But Cesar 
and Cromwell and Napoleon did what might 
reasonably have been expected. In each case 
the hour had struck when the Man of the Hour 
arrived to do the work which awaited. People 
at the time were looking for just such a man 
as he. 


Then there is his love of old books which 
is always genuine and contagious. Many 
will recall their pleasure in reading his 
Atlantic paper on the “Hundred Worst’ 
Books,” which is here reprinted. Above 
all there is his perfectly lucid and simple 
style, wholly free from signs of strain or 
affectation. 


C. M. Francis. 
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Ill 


Mrs. Hucu Fraser’s “A D1rpLoMatist’s 
Wire In Many Lanps’* 


Mrs. Fraser’s book has more than 
ordinary interest for me, but even if I 
took it up as an average reader I would 
be interested. As it happens, I know, or 
have known, personally most of the peo- 
ple of whom she writes, and many of 
them are associated with my earliest 
childhood. Her brother, the late Marion 
Crawford, I knew first when he was 
fourteen years old and was visiting his 
aunt, Mrs. Adolph Mailliard, at Borden- 
town, New Jersey, where he spent his 
holidays while attending St. Paul’s 
School in New MHampshire. Mrs. 
Fraser’s aunts, Annie Mailliard and 
Julia Ward Howe, I knew as a child and 
after I grew up. So it is all very inter- 
esting to me. Curiously enough I do 
not remember seeing Mrs. Fraser, when 
she was little Mary Crawford, at Bor- 
dentown, though I am sure that I must 
have met her at her aunts, for I was a 
playmate of her cousins, the Mailliards. 

The Crawfords came from New Eng- 
land, the Wards from New York. The 
latter lived in Bond Street, which was a 
residential street even in my time. Such 
dignified old houses, so simple and yet so 
spacious and comfortable! There are a 
few of them left, but alas! they have 
fallen upon evil days and bear little re- 
semblance to their former selves. 

Mrs. Fraser’s grandfather, Samuel 
Ward, the father of Julia Ward Howe, 
Annie Mailliard and Louisa Crawford, 
was a rich man as riches were counted 
in his day, and he brought up his chil- 
dren in comfort and ease; at the same 
time their education was not neglected 
and they were taught Greek as well as 
to sew. There was one son, named after 
his father, but usually called “Sam,” and 
later “Uncle Sam” Ward. Like some of 
his sisters, he had a gift for writing and 
published a volume of graceful verse a 
short time before his death. He was, 
however, better known for his dinners and 
for his success as a lobbyist than for 
his gifts as a poet. Sam Ward married 

*A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands. By 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 


Emily, the daughter of John Jacob Astor, 
the founder of the Astor fortune. “He 
was,” says Mrs. Fraser, “a quaint old 
man, very keen (as fortune founders 
have to be, I suppose) about saving 
money. When my mother and. aunts 
were staying in his house after Uncle 
Sam’s marriage, he used to come and 
knock at all the bedroom doors before 
breakfast, calling out in his strong Ger- 
man accent, ‘How many eggs will you 
each haf, my dears?” Then he would go 
down and tell the cook the total, and woe 
to any capricious guest who left one un- 
eaten and wasted after that.” 

When Louisa Ward, Mrs. Fraser’s 
mother, wanted to marry Thomas Craw- 
ford the sculptor, there was much oppo- 
sition on the part of her uncle, who was 
her father’s executor. He had not a very 
high opinion of artists, thought them all 
impecunious, and impecuniosity was to 
him in a married mana crime. But the 
young people did not propose to be made 
unhappy for the rest of their days by a 
theoretical old uncle, and they finally got 
married ; but Mr. Crawford, who was do- 
ing well in his art, never touched a dol- 
lar of his wife’s money, which he in- 
sisted should be held in trust for her by 
her uncle. She went to Rome, where her 
husband had made his home, and there 
she lived until the end of her days. Al- 
though in her old age much crippled 
with rheumatism, she loved to accom- 
pany her son Marion in his wild sailing 
around the Bay of Naples. The rougher 
the weather the better she liked it. 

There were three girls born to the 
Crawford family before Marion came, 
and wild was the joy of the father when 
this event happened. It was at Bagni di 
Luca in Tuscany, on the second day of 
August, 1854, not 1845, as generally 
stated. He was baptised Francis Marion, 
and up to the time that he became a 
writer he was called Frank. From the 
first he gave promise of unusual strength 
and beauty, and as time went on, of a 
character equal in power and harmony 
to the perfection of his physical organisa- 
tion, and yet she tells us, “his intellect 
developed slowly along the most leisurely 
lines.” It was not until his attention 
was attracted by a flaring circus poster, 
three or four yards long printed in huge 
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red and black letters, that he was willing 
to learn to read. Once he had learned 
this accomplishment there was no keep- 
ing pace with him. But until this time 
his doting sister entertained fears that 
he was going to be an idiot. Once 
started on a course of learning he took 
up the study of languages, and at the time 
of his death he was the master of at least 
twenty. He used to say that he could 
learn a language in six weeks, and this 
was not boasting, for he proved that he 
could do so more than once. 

Mrs. Fraser tells an interesting and I 
believe a new story about her brother’s 
famous novel Mr. Isaacs, which was 
his first venture in the field of fiction: 


He wrote it in a few weeks and then sent 
it to Macmillan and forgot all about the manu- 
script, for three months had passed and no 
notice was taken of it. . . . Years afterward, 
when, as Henry James remarked to me, Marion 
was “meat and drink and lodging to publish- 
ers,” he was shown a letter from Mr. John 
Morley, now Lord Morley, who had been a 
reader for the firm if question. Mr. Morley’s 
appreciation of the novel-reading public was 
hardly justified by events. He classes Mr. 
Isaacs as a work which would never be popu- 
lar; it would not “pay well,” but he advocated 
its production, saying that it was original and 
well written. 


In speaking of the Bordentown days 
Mrs. Fraser says that Louis Mailliard, 
the father of Adolph, her aunt’s husband, 
was a natural son of Joseph Bonaparte. 
I know that this was said but I doubt if 
it was ever proved. Louis Mailliard was 
the secretary of Joseph while he was in 
this country and I believe that he came 
over with him in that capacity. Mrs. 
Fraser describes his son, her uncle 
Adolph, as “A handsome and charming 
despot who at once captured my affec- 
tions and made me the most willing of 
his subjects.” Mr. Mailliard may have 
had the dominating qualities of the Bona- 
partes, but he was a much handsomer 
man than any member of that family 
whose portraits I have seen. In the first 
place the Bonapartes were small men, 
but he was large and must have stood 
over six feet in his stockings. I knew 
him well when I was a small child, and. 
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though a little in awe of him, we were 
very good chums, and I enjoyed noth- 
ing more than going to his stables, a 
little out of Bordentown, to see his mag- 
nificent horses, as the only business that 
he followed was that of raising thorough- 
breds. He seemed to be well off, but I 
don’t imagine that the greater part of his. 
money was made by his horses, for he 
was not of the stuff that horse dealers 
are usually made. 

Mrs. Fraser’s book is in two volumes, 
and she tells of her sojourns in many 
lands as the wife of Hugh Fraser, an 
Englishman in the diplomatic service of 
his country. She met interesting people 
everywhere, in Italy as a child and later 
during her diplomatic life at courts. It 
was in Italy that she met the Brownings. 
Mrs. Browning she did not like and she 
describes her as having 


great cavernous eyes, glowering out of 
two big bushes of black ringlets, a fashion I 
had not beheld before. She never laughed or 
even smiled once during the whole conversa- 
tion, and through all the gloom of the shut- 
tered room I could see that her face was hol- 
low and ghastly pale. Mamma mia! but I was 
glad to get out into the sunshine again! All 
that day and long afterward I pondered why 
should that nice, happy Mr. Browning have 
such a dismally mournful lady for his wife? 


These first impressions were corrected 
later, but she never altogether liked Mrs. 
Browning principally because she had no 
sense of humour: 


One healthy gleam of humour would have 
outweighed a good deal of classic learning and 
high thinking in so far as the benefit of her 
influence on her contemporaries was concerned. 


I hope that Mrs. Fraser is wrong, for 
I hate to think that a man with so keen 
a sense of humour as Browning should 
have had a wife who was destitute of 
that saving sense “to the extent of com- 
plete unconsciousness of its existence.” 

Mrs. Fraser is very outspoken in her 
book and may perhaps be criticised in 
certain quarters for her outspokenness, 
but that does not detract from the read-- 
ableness of these two volumes. 


Jeannette L. Gilder. 
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IV 


“Cowsoy Soncs’* 


Preliminary to a more scholarly and 
comprehensive study of American bal- 
ladry, Professor Lomax has brought to- 
gether in popular form the words, and in 
many cases the music, of about a hun- 
dred cowboy ballads, with an occasional 
song of the rail, the trail, or the lumber- 
camp, and a few narratives of notorious 
criminals rather grotesquely suggestive 
of Robin Hood. The popular rather than 
scholarly intent of the present volume is 
his excuse for occasionally selecting what 
seems the best line out of several ver- 
sions, and for softening various unseemly 
simplicities of phrase. For the first 
surely no apology is needed, unless 
among pedants; the collector merely 
takes his place in the chain of tradition, 
and does precisely what another inheritor 
of unwritten poetry would do in handing 
it down. And under the circumstances, 
perhaps the only objection to the second 
is that he has done it too well: it is hard 
to distinguish between the naive banali- 
ties of the original and the Bowdlerisings 
of the collector ; and in some cases doubt- 
less asterisks would be more truly ex- 
pressive. 

The collection is interesting in many 
ways: as reflecting the spirit and the life 
of the frontier from the inside, unfiltered 
through tenderfoot and _ sentimentalist, 
as preserving the nature of a phase of 
life that is passing from the earth, and 
for the intrinsic power of the songs 
themselves ; but it is most interesting as 
a study in balladry, for the light it 
throws upon the older traditional poetry 
of our race. Here are true ballads, born 
of the soil, unstiffened by print, moulded 
not by one trained singer but by many 
nameless native amateurs, and dealing 
with the elemental interests of a rough 
and simple environment. In form they 
are strikingly like the old ballads: there 
is the same recurrence of fixed lines and 
phrases, the same Homeric rigidity of 
epithet, the same ruggedness of lyric and 
rapidity of narrative; with a different 


*Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Bal- 
lads. Collected by John A. Lomax, M.A.; 
with an Introduction by Barrett Wendell. 
New York: Sturgis and Walton. 


set of metres, their verse has the same 
swinging looseness and subordination of 
stress to quantity, showing that they 
were made for music and composed by 
ear; and often the melodies themselves, 
with their droning minors and primitive 
cadences, are strikingly reminiscent of 
English and Irish folk-song. There are 
even one or two cases in which a familiar 
modern tune has undergone a curious re- 
version to more primitive form. I speak 
here of the melodies themselves; for 
their harmonisations given in the volume 
show, to say the least, no very great sym- 
pathy with their natural character. In 
subject also these ballads are restricted 
to the same elemental themes as their 
prototypes: there is the narrative of no- 
torious outlawry, always in sympathy 
with the outlaw and often with his 
deeds ; the tale of deadly fight; the idyll 
of daily occupation; a few comic songs 
and drinking-songs; and most frequent 
of all, the lament, serious or sardonic, 
for hard life or faithless love. A most 
conspicuous quality, and perhaps the 
most emphatic stamp of genuine primi- 
tiveness, is the predominance of the pa- 
thetic and the utter absence of that neu- 
rotic worship of savagery which is so 
familiar a symptom of modern civilised 
art. In this matter all folk-literature is 
of course unanimous. The really strong 
and primordial man, living close to na- 
ture and the beasts, bays dog-like to the 
mournful moon or wails feline lamenta- 
tion for his absent loves; it is the epicene 
by-product of civilisation who twitters 
of glorious passions and abysmal bru- 
talities, and with manicured hand strokes 
the swelling muscles of the gladiator. 
Virility sings in rough notes but with 
unashamed sentiment of the sad, the 
merry and the beautiful, taking its own 
healthy strength as a daily matter of 
course; and it is worth remembering, 
after a surfeit upon Babylonian bull- 
worship, that the whole cult of the super- 
man originated with a poor little Ger- 
man philosopher who lived invalid and 
died insane. 

But the difference between these and 
the old English and Scotch ballads is no 
less marked than their similarity. In 
everv respect of quality—in subject and 
tone and treatment, in style and rhythm, 





















in the whole form of both words and 
music, they are strikingly alike; they 
differ simply in that the Western ballads 
are not nearly so good. This is by no 
means to say that they are weak or 
worthless as literature: they are often 
picturesque and have their moments of 
emotional power; but the best of them 
fall far behind the average of those folk- 
poems which have resisted the erosion 
of centuries. And this inferiority shows 
itself both in restriction of subject and 
in cheapness of style. In a world com- 
posed almost wholly of young bachelors, 
where women and children are rare and 
the family does not exist, the folk-singer 
is either cut off from half his material 
or driven back upon lonely lamentation: 
you cannot expect from him a Helen of 
Kirconnel, an Edom O’Gordon, a Lord 
Randal, or a May Margaret; for their 
themes are no part of his existence. And 
in the treatment of what remains the 
Western singers were grievously handi- 
capped by cheap print and the rudiments 
of education. An utterly illiterate per- 
son will describe vividly and narrate with 
vigour, because the essence of these arts 
is the concrete appeal to the senses, the 
telling of things as immediately and per- 
sonally experienced: he must go to the 
very object for his images and to himself 
for his words. He has nowhere else to 
go for them. Likewise, the educated ar- 
tist in literature will achieve these merits 
consciously, through mastery of language 
and knowledge of the canons of his art. 
The illiterate is innocent of banality, and 
the artist is above it. But the slightly 
educated man who has read a little and 
that little bad, will give to his sincerest 
utterances the colour of what literature 
he knows: his stock phrases will not be 
Homeric but Journalese ; he will describe 
not vividly from the eye but vaguely 
from the mind; and to eke out his con- 
scious poverty of expression he will turn 
eagerly to triteness, using words whose 
effect he does not feel. He plights his 
true affection instead of falling in love, 
and attends divine service when he goes 
to church. Before the times of cheap 
writing and cheaper schooling, folk-lit- 
erature was safe from this taint of taw- 
driness ; but in these days only conscious 
art can escape it. 
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Perhaps the fundamental difference be- 
tween the old ballads and the new is a 
difference of environment: the difference 
between the border and the frontier, be- 
tween war and work, the outlaw and the 
Bad Man, the arrow and the lariat. The 
old ballads were made in a society rough 
and primitive in material things, but at 
the same time in the midst of the highest 
civilisation of the day; in countries al- 
ready mellow with age and full of the 
whole of life. Whereas the cowboy songs 
and their like were made in an environ- 
ment which for a time reproduced the 
simplicity at the expense of the civilisa- 
tion; a land of men, barren and labor- 
ious, a land of weary danger and vol- 
canic joy. Moreover, America is still 
colonial in respect to her literature, and 
will probably, like Rome, remain so to 
the end of the chapter; and the West, 
until the last few years, was the colony 
of a colony. The Border lay between 
the earldoms of Douglas and Northum- 
berland; the Frontier lay between the 
Rockies and the sea. And if it is a far 
cry from Robin Hood to Jesse James, it 
is no farther than from Sherwood forest 
to the alkali desert, from venison and 
October ale to the chuck-box and the 
slug of red-eye, from the primitiveness 
of Merry England to the primitiveness 
of the Wild and Woolly West. 

Huntly Murray. 


V 
FREDERICK LAWTON’s “BALZAC’’* 


Some years ago certain writings by the 
Vicomte Spoelberch de Lovenjoul pre- 
sented the author of the Comédie Hu- 
maine as a man who was subject to all 
of man’s weaknesses and some of his ex- 
cesses. This attitude brought down upon 
the head of the Belgian collector the 
wrath of Miss Katherine Prescott 
Wormeley, the American woman who 
had excellently translated so many of 
Balzac’s works. To her the picture was 
a libel, an outrageous distortion. The 
Balzac that she knew was the Balzac 
of the white tunic, going to bed at seven 
and rising at one in the morning, work- 


*Balzac. By Frederick Lawton. New York: 
Wessels and Bissell Company. 
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ing eighteen hours at a stretch for weeks 
upon end, constantly preaching the value 
of personal chastity to his brothers of 
the pen, a Balzac whose life was con- 
sumed by his gigantic literary labours 
and his struggle with his debts. In a 
measure she was quite right, and so was 
M. de Lovenjoul quite right. Because 
there were several Balzacs, or rather the 
one Balzac had so many sides. For that 
reason, no matter how many books may 
be written about him, any new one that is 
the result of serious effort and study is 
likely to have a certain freshness and in- 
dividuality. 

Mr. Lawton’s Balzac is the Balzac of 
astonishing eccentricities and magnificent 
dreams. The worker is there, the ascetic 
is there, but these are obscured a little 
by that Balzac who has come down to 
us through innumerable curious anec- 
dotes. Now you see him as the organiser 
of a vast secret society, believing in it 
with a naive ardour, delighting in it even 
more, greeting his associates of the order, 
when he meets them in society, with huge 
winks and grimaces. As a matter of fact 
the reviewer does not recall that Mr. 
Lawton refers to this phase of Balzac’s 
life at all, but it is one of the impressions 
that one takes away from the book. 
Again it is Balzac, the colossal egotist 
(albeit his vanity was always more ami- 
able than that of Victor Hugo), in fancy 
entering the Academy (which, after all, 
was far less than his due), thence step- 
ping to the House of Peers, a member 
of the Upper Chamber, then a minister, 
and finally the monarchy overturned 
and Honoré de Balzac proclaimed, 
through the recognition of his merits 
and genius, the President of France. 
Then, in contrast, the dismounting 
from Pegasus, and becoming again 
an ordinary mortal. Henry Mon- 
nier, the caricaturist, used to relate that 
meeting him once on the Boulevard, the 
novelist tapped him on the shoulder and 
said: 

“T have a sublime idea. In a month I 
shall have gained five hundred thousand 
francs,” 

“The deuce, you will,” replied Mon- 
nier; “let’s hear how.” 

“Listen, then,” returned his inter- 
locutor. “I will rent a shop on the Boule- 


vard des Italiens. All Paris is bound to 
pass by. That’s so, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. Well, what next?” 

“Next, I will establish a store for 
colonial produce; and, over the window, 
I will have printed, in letters of gold: 
‘Honoré de Balzac, Grocer.’ This will 
create a scandal; everybody will want to 
see me serving the customers, with the 
classical counter-skipper’s smock on. I 
shall gain my five hundred thousand 
francs ; it’s certain. Just follow my argu- 
ment. Every day these people pass along 
the Boulevard, and will not fail to enter 
the shop. Suppose that each person 
spends only a sou, since half of it will 
be profit to me I shall gain so much a 
day; consequently so much a week; so 
much a month.” 

And thereupon the novelist launched 
into transcendental calculations, soaring 
with his enthusiasm into the clouds. 

It was the same Henry Monnier who, 
meeting him another time on the Place de 
la Bourse, and having had to listen to 
another of such mirific demonstrations 
about a scheme from which both were to 
derive millions, answered drily: 

“Then lend me five francs on strength 
of the affair.” 

But it was not because of literary 
achievement alone that Balzac considered 
himself worthy of the highest political 
honours. He held himself to be some- 
thing of a seer, and in his day dreams 
carved up Europe on a scale of Napo- 
leonic magnitude. It was not merely his 
own ardour, but what he professed to 
see in the political firmament that led 
him to urge upon Madame de Hanska 
the necessity of a hasty marriage. Writ- 
ing in 1846: 


I see Italy and Germany ready to move. 
Peace hangs only by a thread—the life of 
Louis-Philippe, who is growing old; and, if 
war comes, Heaven knows what would happen 
to us. . . . For a young and ambitious sov- 
ereign who would not want, like Louis- 
Philippe, above all to die quietly in his bed, 
how favourable the moment would be to re- 
gain the left bank of the Rhine. The popula- 
tions are harassed by petty, imbecile royalties. 
England is at loggerheads with Ireland, who 
seeks to ruin her or separate from her. All 
Italy is preparing to shake off the yoke of 





























Austria. Germany desires her unity, or per- 
haps more liberty merely. Anyway, we are on 
the eve of great catastrophes. In France, it is 
our interest to wait, our cavalry and navy 
not being strong enough to enable us to tri- 
umph on land and sea; but, when these two 
are improved and our defence works com- 
pleted, France will be redoubtable. One must 
admit that by the manner Louis-Philippe is 
administering and governing he is making her 
the first power in the world. Just think! noth- 
ing is factitious with us. Our army is a fine 
one; we have money; everything is strong and 
real at present. When the port of Algiers is 
terminated, we shall have a second Toulon in 
front of Gibraltar; we are advancing in the 
domination of the Mediterranean. Spain and 
Belgium are with us. This man has made 
progress. If he were ambitious and wished to 
chant the Marseillaise, he would demolish 
three empires to his advantage. 


Following up this letter, which marked 
a period when the courtship was compli- 
cated with many menaces of rupture, 
Balzac went to Wierzchownia and re- 
mained there four months. Even there 
he was not free from the gratidiose 
schemes for- gaining a fortune that 
were forever reeking in his brain. In 
the trees alone of the vast estate he saw 
a profit of twelve hundred thousand 
francs, and it was not easy to convince 
him of the impracticability of the affair. 
What a land it was, that Russia that Bal- 
zac visited in the forties. Great mag- 
nificence and an utter lack of the com- 
monest conveniences. Madame Hanska’s 
estate was the only one of the region 
boasting a Carcel lamp and a hospital. 
Ten-foot mirrors and no paper on the 
walls. The whole of the Wierzchownia 
Castle—as big as the Louvre—was heated 
by straw, which was burned in stoves. 

L. E. Roussillon. 


VI 
EmMaA GOLDMAN’s “ANARCHISM”* 
Every thoughtful person ought to read 
this volume of papers by the foremost 
American anarchist. In whatever way 
the book may modify or strengthen the 
opinions already held by its readers, there 


*Anarchism and Other Essays. By Emma 


Goldman. New York: Mother Earth Publish- 
ing Association. 
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is no doubt that a careful reading of it 
will tend to bring about greater social 
sympathy. It will help the public to 
understand a group of serious-minded 
and morally strenuous individuals, and 
also to feel the spirit that underlies the 
most radical tendencies of the great 
labour movement of our day. 

Emma Goldman is known by name to 
a very large number of people; but she 
is as yet not truthfully known to the pub- 
lic at large. There is probably no living 
man or woman who has been so thor- 
oughly misrepresented. A feature of the 
present volume, which is interesting in 
itself and which helps materially to ex- 
plain Miss Goldman, is the biographic 
sketch by Hippolyte Havel. Mr. Havel 
has known Emma Goldman for many 
years, has worked with her, has suffered 
in the same cause; and, in addition, is an 
extremely subtle, intelligent and mentally 
sympathetic personality. It is undoubt- 
edly the most complete and accurate ac- 
count of Emma Goldman’s life that has 
been published, or is likely to be pub- 
lished, for many years to come. Future 
biographers will be forced to draw largely 
from Mr. Havel’s sketch. 

The body of the book is made up of 
twelve essays by Miss Goldman. Their 
titles are indicative of their tendency: 
“Anarchism : What It Really Stands For” ; 
“Minorities versus Majorities” ;““The Psy- 
chology of Physical Violence” ; “Prisons : 
A Social Crime and Failure”; “Patriot- 
ism: A Menace to Liberty”; “Francisco 
Ferrier and the Modern School”; “The 
Hypocrisy of Puritanism”; “The Traf- 
fic in Women”; “Woman Suffrage”; 
“The Tragedy of Woman’s Emancipa- 
tion”; “Marriage and Love”; “The 
Drama: A Powerful Disseminator of 
Radical Thought.” 

In a brief review it is impossible to 
explain a philosophy and an emotional 
point of view which is dependent on a 
whole body of complex social experience 
new to the readers of this magazine. The 
point, however, at which there may be, 
from the very start, a meeting-ground of 
sympathy between the conservative world 
and the world which Emma Goldman 
tries to express is the essential idealism 
of anarchism. One feels this on every 
page of the present volume. All persons 
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really living love poetry—fundamental 
poetry, whether in verse or prose. And 
we love poetry not because it is fanciful, 
artificial, and pretty, but because it is 
true—the truest thing we have. When 
we grasp any truth profoundly it seems 
poetical to us. 

Emma Goldman holds the opinions she 
has because of her idealistic passions. 
They are the fundamental cause of her 
ideas. And this is not denying her ideas 
truth. On the contrary, it is affirming 
that they possess the deepest of all 
truths—poetical truth. It is interesting 
to notice how often throughout her book 
she quotes, in support of her own feel- 
ing or belief, some poet or transcendental 
philosopher—Shelley, for instance, or 
Emerson. 

People who are not anarchists, but who 
understand, would probably admit the 
deep ideal truth there is in the extreme 
individualistic, and, at the same time, the 
emotionally social, attitude. They would 
say, the best poetry teaches us this, we do 
not need anarchism to expound it. The 
socialists, for instance, who are the re- 
sult of the same labour movement which 
produced the anarchists are impatient 
with the anarchists, whom they deem 
dreamers, unspecific, unpractical, unsci- 
entific. The real reason for the socialists’ 
dislike is that the socialist is, in com- 
parison, an opportunist, is looking for 
quick results, and feels that the more 
“radical” anarchist is in his way, there- 
fore already to the socialist a little “dis- 
reputable” ! 

It would be unjust to suggest that gen- 
eral poetical truth is all there is in an- 
archism. Emma Goldman’s book brings 
out many delicate psychological consid- 
erations and much specific ethical and 
political and economic criticism. But the 
general poetical truth which is an integral 
part of the anarchist’s philosophy is the 
common factor between the public and 
the more special development of an- 
archistic thought. The literature of an- 
archism is slight and inadequate. It is 
difficult to appreciate what anarchists are 
like through their written words. But to 
their written words this volume of Emma 
Goldman’s is an important contribution. 


Hutchins Hapgood. 


Vil 


JAmMes LANE ALLEN’s “THE Doctor’s 
CuristMAs Eve’* 


It is, perhaps, not too much to expect 
that when the third volume of Mr. Al- 
len’s trilogy appears he will vouchsafe 
some explanation of the goal toward 
which he is presumably striving. So far, 
this is kept sedulously concealed. If the 
first book, The Bride of the Mistletoe, 
left the reader in some doubt as to the 
purpose of that singular and not too 
happy consideration of the primeval mys- 
teries masked by the Christmas spirit and 
observances, this doubt is, in The Doc- 
tor’s Christmas Eve, deepened to Stygian 
darkness. Issued independently and with 
separate and distinct sets of characters, 
these two books would be comprehensible 
enough in themselves as imaginative fan- 
tasies and as studies of the lawless in the 
sexual instinct. But with the constant 
insistence on the Christmas motif that 
binds them together, and with the care- 
ful and deliberate correlation of two in- 
timate tragedies springing from the same 
source in men who are friends and neigh- 
bours, there is evidence of an intention 
that lies outside of and beyond the inten- 
tion as contained in each book considered 
by itself, and that at present can scarcely 
even be guessed at. Unless a flood of 
light breaks in upon the darkness at some 
later point to justify this elaborate mys- 
tification, and to give decided form and 
significance to what is, till now, merely 
tantalising through its shapeless ob- 
scurity, fragmentary incompleteness, and 
portentous hints of an occult unity, Mr. 
Allen’s trilogy will be a failure, dire and 
almost unredeemed. “Almost,” because 
there are elements of power and beauty 
even in The Doctor's Christmas Eve 
which, taken individually, is very much 
inferior to The Bride of the Mistletoe, 
absurd and ludicrous as that book was 
in many respects. There, in spite of the 
prosy preaching of the impossible profes- 
sor who lectures his wife on Christmas 
eve concerning the symbolism of the 
decorations that adorn their tree, there 
was a certain imaginative spell in the 
vision that supravened upon the actual 


*The Doctor’s Christmas Eve. By James Lane 
Allen. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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setting of a quiet country parlour, and 
that made the stilted speaker the illusion- 
ary participant im a savage Druid rite; 
while the dénouement, more suggested 
than described, was managed with a cer- 
tain artistic truth and dexterity, in spite 
of the verbal blemishes that prevent the 
fastidious reader from ever yielding him- 
self wholly to this writer’s evocative 
magic. In The Doctor's Christmas Eve 
there is but a single moment of even 
this partial illusion. It comes when the 
doctor, who has already been alluded to 
in the previous book, and who is here 
represented as having fallen in love at 
first sight with the wife of his friend, the 
professor, is impelled by a power beyond 
his will to pay her a visit when he knows 
her to be alone. He hesitates a minute 
before the gateway to Professor Ousley’s 
farm, and then, dazed, but not too dazed 
to note that no one is in sight, he drives 
in: 


The main driveway approached the house 
almost straight; but a few yards inside the 
gate there branched from it another, which 
led toward the sequestered portions of the 
grounds. It was private and for pleasure; 
it formed a feature of the landscape garden- 
ing of earlier times when country places were 
surrounded by parklike lawns and forests and 
stone fences. It skirted the grounds at a dis- 
tance from the house, passed completely round 
it, and returned to the main driveway at the 
point where it started. Thus it lay about the 
house—a circle. 

Slowly the doctor’s buggy began to enclose 
the house within this circle, this coil, this arm 
creeping around and enclosing a form. 

In spots along the drive the shrubbery was 
dense, and forest trees overhung. He had 
scarcely entered it when a bird flitted across 
his path: softest of all creatures that move 
on wings, with its long, gliding flight, a silken, 
voluptuous grace of movement—the raincrow. 
It flew before him a short distance and alighted 
on a low, overhanging bow—its breast turned, 
as if waiting for him. Its wings during that 
flight resembled the floating draperies of a 
woman fleeing with outstretched arms; and 
as it now sat quiet and inviting, its throat 
looked like a soft throat—bared. 


There is more of this scene, but the 
portion quoted is enough to show Mr. 
Allen at his best. It reveals true poetic 
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sentiment and considerable subtlety in 
the suggestion and interpretation of the 
unconscious element in man’s emotional 
experience by the modern method of sym- 
bolism. Here is something rare in our 
contemporary literature. There is no 
other American writer, surely, who could 
take as his subject the naked promptings 
of physical desire and raise the treatment 
to a plane so spiritual and romantic. 
But, unfortunately, such spots are in Mr. 
Allen’s work few and far between. There 
is an eternal combat in the writer himself 
between the poet, so seldom purely and 
adequately revealed, and the jejune, ill- 
disciplined, uninspired and wholly hu- 
mourless expositor of psychological and 
biological theories which turn his head 
and throw his art into confusion. If he 
had long ago abandoned himself to the 
fantasies of his imagination, to “the vaga- 
bondage of his dream,” Mr. Allen might 
originally have become one of our great 
writers. But behind the poet lurks the 
Presbyterian, who warps his artistic in- 
clinations and tempts him to tailor a 
moral garment out of a fabric too fine- 
spun for such utilitarian uses. This is 
not primarily the story of a middle-aged 
doctor’s love for another man’s wife. If 
it were, it would be noteworthy as an 
attempt, wholly honourable, to treat of 
love under some other aspect than that 
of the immature sentiment of boys and 
maidens which forms almost the sole in- 
sipid stock in trade of our novelists. But 
this love story is but an incident. Mr. 
Allen must have a problem. He must 
bring children into his story and en- 
deavour to demonstrate the effect upon 
their young minds of a family atmos- 
phere poisoned by a false situation. For 
the doctor’s wife knows that she is not 
loved, and little by little their son divines 
the family skeleton, till one awful day he 
tells his mother that not she but the 
“other lady” shold be the mother of his 
sister and himself. Thus is the sin of 
the fathers visited upon the sons, and, 
indeed, upon the fathers themselves, for 
the intimate tragedy of this story lies in 
the doctor’s clairvoyant perception from 
the start that the very affection and ad- 
miration which his son has for him is 
bound to become a source of spiritual 
corruption. 
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This is clear enough. But it is one 
thing to state a problem and another to 
put it into action. It is in the attempt to 
develop such a situation and to lend 
some semblance of human truth to the 


characters in its exposition that Mr. Al-- 


len’s art breaks down. Mr. James, who 
has none of his poetry, would have easily 
mastered all the difficulties involved in 
this obscure psychological problem which 
has a certain affinity to that which he 
treated with such mastery in The Turn 
of the Screw. For Mr. Allen, however, 
they lie beyond the range of all possibil- 
ity. His children, who are necessarily 
cast for rdéles of the first importance, are 
absurd little mannikins who have in them 
nothing of the spirit of childhood, and 
who, therefore, utterly ruin the illusion, 
while the vicious method of indirection 
employed in getting the thin tissue of 
essential facts before the reader, coupled 
with the complication again, for the sec- 
ond time, of the human motif with a 
metaphysical and transcendental inter- 
pretation of the Christmas mysteries, 
lead to a vague and baffling confusion. 
Perhaps we shall learn some day the sig- 
nificance of this sedulous centring on a 
single Christmas eve—for the action of 
the two books seems to be synchronous— 
of so much human tragedy, but at pres- 
ent Mr. Allen is in sole possession of his 
secret, and he has well guarded the first 
two syllables of his charade against the 
raising of the curtain on the final scene 
that will spell out for us, we hope, the 
missing word of this mystery. 


W. A. Bradley. 


Vill 


Marta THompson Daviess’s “THE Roap 
To PrRovIDENCE’’* 


The taste for moral sayings or “sen- 
tences” has always been a marked trait 
of the English genius in literature. 
Mingled with a relish for humorous 
whimsicality and eccentric characterisa- 
tion, it remains a feature of American 
fiction. What character recurs more fre- 


*The Road to Providence. By Maria Thomp- 
son Daviess. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 


quently in our most popular novels than 
the rustic philosopher who holds forth at 
the cross-roads store,“ and seasons his 
rude wisdom with a strong spice of the 
vernacular? The fin lettré may feel dis- 
dain for the crudeness of the convention 
which keeps the type alive, and which 
constructs a hundred such Socrates of 
the wood-shed and front yard, out of a 
few well-worn aphorisms whose novelty, 
in each instance, consists solely in the 
manner in which they are revamped with 
a new homeliness of simile, and tortured 
into a new uncouthness of expression. 
But for the great public there is no stale- 
ness in the repetition, and each remote 
descendant of Polonius is received with 
warm welcome as guide, counsellor and 
friend, and is added piously to the al- 
ready well-filled gallery of familiar dei- 
ties—the lares and penates of American’ 
hearth-side shrines. 


It is the distinction of Mrs. Alice 
Hegan Rice that, in her Mrs. Wiggs, she 
created the feminine counterpart of 
David Harum, and blazed a new path for 
those women writers qualified to enter 
that particular field of fiction wherein 
didactic intention is masked by mild sen- 
timentality, and humorous character 
study. Such a writer is Miss Daviess, 
whose delineation of a little group of 
Tennessee country folk living on the 
“Providence Road,” is at once differen- 
tiated from the work of the writers of 
the earlier local colour school dealing 
with the same locality, by its lack of in- 
sistence upon any particular traits that 
set these people apart from the people 
of any other section. Miss Daviess’s 
characters—Mother Mayberry, Squire 
Tutt, the Deacon, and all the rest—are 
merely rustics of a conventional type that 
is recognised at once as belonging rather 
to fiction than to life. Mother Mayberry, 
whose heart is welling with love for all 
her neighbours ; who is possessed of such 
sound good sense and tact in the applica- 
tion of it to the affairs of village life; 
who finds a solution for every difficulty ; 
who supplies the sick with simple reme- 
dies for their ailments, and the well with 
cup custards and raised biscuits—her 
motto, and that of her kind, would seem 
to be: “Eat and the world eats with 
you”—and who is of an inexhaustible 
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sentimentality and loquaciousness—is 
there any one who does not at once recog- 
nise this central figure, about whom all 
the mild happenings in this simple little 
book revolve, through having met her, 
not in any known circle of society, but 
in more books than one can recall by 
title? Let us admit that she is a good 
soul, but let us also be grateful that she 
is always safely confined behind the bars 
of a book. For who could possibly stand 
the terrors of daily intercourse with one 
who releases such a flow of words on the 
slightest provocation, who invariably 
curses the sacred silences of sorrow and 
sympathy with a ready-made discourse, 
and who, with a fiendish aptitude for the 
figurative style of expression, seems ever 


half gasping with impatience to fling the. 


flowers of her exuberant fancy at the 
sufferer she would encourage and re- 
fresh? A woman of this kind, if she 
really existed, would, in spite of the fe- 
verish goodness of her heart, be a public 
nuisance, and would never be mistaken 
for anything but a maniac. Sentimental 
paranoia is her malady. 

As for the story itself, it is too slight 
for criticism or analysis, but those who 
are sentimentally inclined will find pleas- 
ure in the love-story of a famous singer 
lady who loses her voice and the hand- 
some young doctor who helps her to 
find it. 

Cleveland Palmer. 


IX 


Marie VAN Vorst’s “First Love’* 


It is a simple theme which Miss Van 
Vorst has chosen for the subject of her 
latest novel, one of those tragedies of 
youth that are so tragically serious 
to the youth himself and so tragic- 
ally amusing to the rest of the 
world. For the rest of the world never 
takes very seriously the love of a youth 
for an older woman who happens fur- 
thermore to be married to another man. 
But Miss Van Vorst has given us such 
an excellent portrayal, appealing in its 
simplicity and directness, of John Ben- 
nett’s hopeless love for the beautiful 


*First Love. By Marie Van Vorst. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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Mrs. Bathurst, that we cannot fail to give 
him a full measure of sympathy, what- 
ever we might have done if we had been 
looking on in actuality. For John Ben- 
nett is really alive and very likable from 
the moment when he is first introduced 
to us, a tousle-haired twelve-year-old, 
hiding in a corner of a dismantled draw- 
ing-room while strangers haggle over 
his dead father’s belongings, until the 
moment when he passes from the pale of 
our interest into the commonplace of a 
proper and conventional marriage, to 
which we are quite indifferent. In fact, 
there is nothing else in the book quite as 
good as the portrayal of the boy’s feel- 
ings while his father’s prize gun is be- 
ing auctioned off, and his inability to 
express his gratitude when this beloved 
object is restored to him. The little 
scene is written with a loving under- 
standing of the shy dumbness of the 
manly boy that is worthy of all praise. 


He endured whacks and bruises and hurts 
as all manly boys do, but he could not bear this 
sacrifice. His father’s own prize gun! “Gosh, 
dang!’’ he said, and was sincerely profane. 


And equally good is the clumsy 
“About that gun—it’s all right!” with 
which the boy expresses his heart’s over- 
flowing gratitude. 

When John grows to young manhood 
and bestows the first great love of his 
heart on the woman who gave him back 
the cherished gun, we are sincerely sym- 
pathetic. Also do we give a full mead 
of interest to Virginia Bathurst’s natural 
leaning toward the charm of clean- 
minded, clean-blooded youth, while fate 
has linked her life to sottish middle age. 
We watch her wise and brave control 
of her feelings and condone her slight 
momentary yieldings. But in face of this, 
her refusal to marry John when death 
sets her free, is so utterly unmotivated, 
that as far as the reader’s interest is con- 
cerned the story stops then and there, 
and all that has gone before is of no 
value. There may have been mariy 
reasons for the step, but the author 
should have told us some of them. 

This point is one of the most serious 
faults of construction in a book which 
has many good qualities, and which 
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otherwise is written with a simple even- 
ness of style that marks a decided ad- 
vance over some of Miss Van Vorst’s 
other work. There are other little blots 
—for instance, any lover of horses 
sport would have his enjoyment of the 
splendidly told episode of John’s accident 


- in the Horse Show ring dampened by 


the initial improbability that a stalwart, 
broad-shouldered six-footer, weighing 
presumably one hundred and seventy-five 
or eighty pounds at the least, should be 


chosen to put a “featherweight” mare 
over the hurdles. 

Unimportant as it is of itself, the little 
incident is characteristic of a certain 
carelessness which marks all of Miss Van 
Vorst’s work. This writer has so much 
undeniable power and directness of por- 
trayal, so much natural ability that the 
well-wishing critic may be pardoned a 
regret that she does not think it worth 
while to acquire craftsmanship. 

Grace Isabel Colbron. 





PORTRAIT PAINTING AND SOME 
RECENT NOVELS 


BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


unas I seems at first thought 
: s alike a rather superfluous 
# question to ask to what 
sas gextent a novelist ought 
ld ene: mito be a verbal portrait 
AUP. Ma painter. The novelist is 
lahat: be maker of pictures in 
prose and of course, one would say off- 
hand, his various characters ought. to be 
presented to us with the clear-cut vivid- 
ness of portraits so that we may know 
the shape and colouring of their features, 
the clothes they wear, the very soul of 
them looking out from eyes of grey or 
blue or brown. Stated in this way, the 
whole question seems axiomatic and 
quite beyond any need of discussion. But 
there is this distinction, and a rather im- 
portant one, between the portrait of a 
person in real life and the portrait of a 
character in a novel; between a painting 
of Napoleon or George Sand or Sarah 
Bernhardt, on the one hand, and of Mr. 
Pickwick or Becky Sharp or Terence 
Mulvaney, on the other; namely, that the 
people out of real life are actual, every 
detail about them is a prosaic matter of 
fact; they could be measured a hundred 
times by the Bertillon system and always 
give the same results; whereas a charac- 
ter in a novel is not seen, and never can 
be seen, in precisely the same way by any 
two readers. It is probable that if all the 
separate impressions made upon all the 
separate readers of Don Quixote, for in- 
stance, or Les Trois Mousquetaires could 





be brought together into composite 
photographs, the resultant pictures 
would not vary very widely from the 
separate conceptions of the Knight of 
La Mancha or of Athos or Porthos or 
D’Artagnan. But it is really this small 
limit of variation, this right which we 
each one of us have to see a fictional 
character through our own eyes, that 
makes our friends in the book world so 
much more real to us than the: charac- 
ters in recorded history ever can be—it 
even explains the familiar paradox that 
Richard the Lion Hearted of Scott’s 
Ivanhoe and Richard Yea-and-Nay of 
Maurice Hewlett are more real to us all 
than: the king of historic text-books can 
ever be. 

Now the reason why a character in fic- 
tion is seen by us more vividly when 
drawn by the author in a somewhat im- 
pressionistic fashion with a certain pro- 
portion of the details left out, is that we 
are able to associate that character with 
some one whom we know more or less 
intimately. Any of the familiar figures 
in public life whose faces look back at 
us month by month from the magazines 
and whose words and actions are chroni- 
cled in the daily press are, in one sense of 
the word, too close to us, too definite and 
actual, for our imaginations to become 
active about them; and on the other 
hand, because they are so clear-cut, so 
definitely just what they are and noth- 
ing else, we get an exaggerated sense 
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of their remoteness. But a character in 
a novel, if not given to us with too great 
a lavishness of detail, is very apt to call 
up in our minds a more or less conscious 
association with some one we know. For 
instance, take a short story in which the 
author has not troubled himself to do 
more than imply that the girl is young 
and attractive with brown hair and grey 
eyes: it is more than likely that in read- 
ing what this girl says and does you 
will find yourself exclaiming : “Why, that 
is Kate! That is Kate to the life!” But 
if the writer had gone a little further and 
with a portrait painter’s accuracy had 
traced the oval of her cheek, the angle 
of nose and chin, had mentioned her two 
dimples and one tiny little mole behind 
the left ear, he would at once have 
spoiled for you that mental association 
which was the key to your visualisation 
—because Kate, your Kate, may not hap- 
pen to have those same curves and 
angles, those dimples and that mole. 
Now we cannot argue from this that 
it is better art to discard portraiture from 
fiction, to paint only the hearts and 
brains of our characters and leave their 
outward forms mere lay figures, con- 
venient blanks for each reader to fill in at 
pleasure. In this matter, as in every- 
thing else, pertaining to fiction, the secret 
of success lies in compromise of an in- 
telligent sort. Description of the colour 
of hair and eyes, the material and the 
cut of clothes is, after all, in last analy- 
sis, a question of economy of means. 
Thackeray wanted to be told what kind 
of trousers a man wore, because he 
found such knowledge a valuable key 
to character: Jane Austen was delighted 
when, at an exhibition of paintings, she 
came across a portrait which realised her 
own conception of one of her characters 
—and what pleased her about it was 
that the portrait verified her own private 
belief that that character’s favourite col- 
our was, if I remember rightly, green. 
Now both these novelists were instinc- 
tively upon the right track. The colour 
and texture of clothing, the outward 
adornment of ribbons and laces and 
jewels, are all important, so long as they 
give a key to character or, in any way 
whatever, enter into the fabric of the 
story ; in other words, so long as they are 


of structural importance. And there are 
many details which we can assume to be 
structurally important in a long novel 
and which would not be important in a 
five thousand word short story. There 
are, for instance, plenty of short stories 
in which the colour of the heroine’s hair 
and eyes is not mentioned. But it would 
be difficult to imagine a full-length novel 
which did not state or at least convey to 
us by inference these elemental details. 
And the moment we go beyond the more 
ordinary variations of physical appear- 
ance, and especially if we overstep the 
boundary line of the normal and verge 
upon physical deformity, we must be 
sure that such deformity is essential to 
the story we have to tell and that with- 
out it our story would have been radically 
different or else have remained untold. 
The one excuse for that very repulsive 
novel, Sir Richard Carmody, is that with- 
out the special deformity of the central 
figure there would have been no story to 
write. The hidden ears of Donatello in 
The Marble Faun is another and pleas- 
anter illustration of the case in point. 
The whole story hinges upon the ques- 
tion raised in the reader’s mind whether 
those ears were like those of any nor- 
mal man, or whether they were furry 
and pointed. Indeed, this illustration is 
even better than it seemed at first sight 
because it is a rather rare case of a physi- 
cal detail which is left vague for each 
reader to fill in as he pleases, and yet at 
the same time is, by a trick of sugges- 
tion, so sharply defined that, whatever 
you finally choose to think, you cannot 
for an instant escape from the startling 
vividness of one abnormal possibility. 
A very good way in which to convince 
ourselves that the real masters of fiction 
do not describe their characters beyond 
the extent necessary to an understanding 
of the part they play in the story, is to 
call to mind the mingled feeling of sur- 
prise, disappointment and resentment 
that we have all felt over the attempt of 
some artist to realise some of our fa- 
vourite characters in a series of illustra- 
tions. Sometimes, of course, an artist 
blunders from not having read the text 
with sufficient care. But far more often 
the source of our disappointment lies in 
that element in the portrait about which 
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the novelist has remained silent and 
which the artist has conceived in a man- 
ner utterly different from our own con- 
ception. 

Somebody will be quite likely to raise 
the objection that the whole theory herein 
set forth, that description should always 
be limited only to the structural necessi- 
ties of the story, leaving a_ sufficient 
liberty to each reader to fill in details to 
suit himself, contradicts the admirable 
law laid down by Maupassant who in 
turn received it from Flaubert: that if 
you are describing a field or a tree, a 
horse or a man, you should study and 
ponder over the outward physiognomy of 
the object you are depicting until you 
have found the one inevitable word or 
phrase that will bring out with the ut- 
most possible brevity and conciseness the 
difference between that field or tree or 
horse or man and all the others in the 
whole world. But in reality there is no 
contradiction here. The very fact that 
Maupassant requires us to seek for the 
one inevitable word or phrase instead of 
the hundred words or hundred phrases 
shows that he does not for an instant 
mean that we must give a complete and 
exhaustive picture of the object we are 
trying to draw. On the contrary, the 
whole principle of description with him 
is impressionism; to convey a portrait 
with the fewest and sharpest lines pos- 
sible. His mind seized upon some one 
detail, whether in the tree or in the horse, 
that made it different to him from all 
others; and his purpose was accom- 
plished, if he succeeded in making you 
or me see a tree or a horse that to us 
was different from all the others we had 
ever seen. Whether our exceptional 
tree or horse was identical with his was 
entirely beside the question; we might 
even imagine a case where, if he had 
given a greater abundance of detail, his 
tree or horse might have ceased in our 
eyes to be individual and have become a 
commonplace experience. 

Jim Hands, by Richard Washburn 
Child, is a rather good example of the 
way in which a distinct 
impression of personality 
may be conveyed to the 
reader with a minimum 
of physical description. Excepting for 
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an eight-page prologue, the whole story 
is a monologue in the first person by Jim 
Hands himself, and all that we know 
about him in a physical way is that he 
is a grey-haired, horny-handed foreman 
of the “upper leather room” in a shoe 
factory. The narrative, so loosely con- 
structed that it puzzles one to know 
whether to call it a novel or not, deals 
mainly with the story of Jim Hands’s 
daughter, Katherine; and of Katherine 
we have just one brief portrait, worded 
as follows: 


She had the rich, half-red, half-brown mass 
of hair which so often is seen as a peculiar 
beauty conferred upon women with cold, white, 
transparent skins and small stature. In this 
girl, however, the luxury of colour and mass 
crowned a figure which was tall, erect, pliant, 
and poised as only healthy bodies can be, with 
the suggestion of easy muscular action un- 
hampered by too much weight. And the flesh 
of her hands, her face, and neck was of that 
warm colour that suggests, like a field of ripen- 
ing grain, the open air and sunlight. 


A fairly detailed portrait, you think, 
as you read. You imagine that you know 
Katherine well enough to recognise her 
if you met her casually this afternoon in 
the street; and that is precisely the im- 
pression the author was trying to make. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, how much do 
you know about her? Why, merely that 
she is tall, well formed, with red-brown 
hair and the warm colouring that goes 
with health—a description that fits a 
number of women in the average man’s 
experience. And yet, as Jim Hands un- 
folds the intimate story of his daughter’s 
life, from the moment when he first 
realises that “children is a terrible invest- 
ment,” down to the moment when the 
responsibility for this particular invest- 
ment is transferred into other and 
younger hands, we are under the illusion 
that we know Katherine in a very vivid 
and personal way—far more so than if 
we had had a colour portrait of her 
painted by some master artist. Of the 


book as a whole there is this to be said: 
that it is full of rough common sense, 
hearty good will and simple pathos ; that 
it makes us acquainted with a number of 
humble, yet big-hearted people ; and that 
even where the old foreman in his ram- 
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bling narrative drops now and then into a 
mood approaching farce comedy it is 
without coarseness and always with a 
certain wise seriousness lurking behind 
it. Jim Hands himself is a character 
whose acquaintance it is a real pleasure 
to make, not only because he is so much 
bigger than the lot in life to which fate 
has assigned him, but because he has, 
underneath the rugged surface, such a 
wealth of sympathy and comprehension 
and affection, for those that are near and 
dear to him. Jim Hands may not be a 
book constructed according to the modern 
rules of technique ; but that does not pre- 
vent it from being a rather big book be- 
cause of its deep understanding of 
human nature. 

The Readjustment, by Will Irwin, is 
an interesting little volume for a number 
of different reasons. In 
the first place, it is a 
good example of the 
modern impressionistic 
portrait painting with a minimum of sure, 
swift strokes. The man and the woman 
about whom the story mainly revolves 
are presented to us at the ‘start in an 
apricot orchard in southern California. 
The young man, Bertram Chester, is a 
college student earning his _ tuition 
through the summer months by picking 
fruit in Judge Tiffany’s orchards; the 
young woman, Eleanor Gray, is the 
owner of the adjoining ranch. Chester, 
we are told, is “a stalwart boy of perhaps 
two and twenty, broad, though a bit over- 
heavy, in the shoulders”; that his eyes 
are “long, brown and ingenuous”; and 
that “under his wide and flapping som- 
brero peered the front lock of his 
straight, black hair.” Eleanor is intro- 
duced first of all as “a girl all in brown, 
dust-resistant khaki,” and with “great, 
grey eyes.” We get a little further light 
upon both of them when the young man, 
with more frankness than good taste, tells 
her in almost the first words that they 
exchange: “They say you’re one of the 
smartest ranchers in these parts, and also 
the prettiest girl around Santa Lucia.” 
This is the beginning of a distinctly en- 
joyable little romance in a delightful set- 
ting of sunshine and warmth and the 
open-air beauty of trees and flowers ; and 
underlying it is a more serious note of a 


“The Read- 
justment” 





clash of temperaments, and instinctive 
recognition on the part of these two that, 
however strong the physical attraction 
between them may be, with its appeal 
of youth and health and high spirits, 
nevertheless, there is between her in- 
nate refinement and his coarser nature.an 
impalpable barrier which refuses to be 
broken down. There is one other char- 
acter of real structural importance, 
Eleanor’s friend, Kate. Now Kate is a 
young woman lacking very large in 
all those more delicate traits which 
make Eleanor shrink from Bertram’s vul- 
garity; and, because the young man’s 
breadth of shoulder and carelessly out- 
spoken admiration appeal to her she pro- 
ceeds without scruple to win him away 
from her friend. It looks, for a while, as 
though Mr. Irwin had nothing especially 
new to say in this book; as though it was 
aiming toward the rather hackneyed cul- 
mination of a rivalry between two women 
in which the finer natured of the two was 
destined to be the victim. But just at 
the end Mr. Irwin introduces an entirely 
new twist to an old situation and the “re- 
adjustment” which takes place under the 
very shadow of death solves a difficult 
situation in a way that is eminently satis- 
factory to all concerned. 


White Roses, by Katharine Holland 
Brown, is another pleasant little idyll of 
the Far West. Corinna 

Curtis is a young woman 
who gives her relatives 
considerable anxiety be- 
cause, while surrounded by a growing 
swarm of admirers, some of whom are 
eligible while some are not, she gives not 
the slightest indication of any wish to 
make up her mind and to settle down 
sensibly. When her cousin, Tom, is sent 
to Arizona to superintend the survey for 
a new railroad, his wife, Millicent, has 
numerous misgivings about taking Co- 
rinna with them, ostensibly because she 
is afraid the poor child will have a rather 
stupid time in the midst of a desert, but 
really because she foresees the havoc 
which Corinna is going to cause among 
the scattered male population through- 
out a hundred mile radius. In this re- 
spect, her misgivings are amply justified : 
and therein lies the whole sum and sub- 
stance of the story. Upon Corinna’s ar- 
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the novelist has remained silent and 
which the artist has conceived in a man- 
ner utterly different from our own con- 
ception. 

Somebody will be quite likely to raise 
the objection that the whole theory herein 
set forth, that description should always 
be limited only to the structural necessi- 
ties of the story, leaving a sufficient 
liberty to each reader to fill in details to 
suit himself, contradicts the admirable 
law laid down by Maupassant who in 
turn received it from Flaubert: that if 
you are describing a field or a tree, a 
horse or a man, you should study and 
ponder over the outward physiognomy of 
the object you are depicting until you 
have found the one inevitable word or 
phrase that will bring out with the ut- 
most possible brevity and conciseness the 
difference between that field or tree or 
horse or man and all the others in the 
whole world. But in reality there is no 
contradiction here. The very fact that 
Maupassant requires us to seek for the 
one inevitable word or phrase instead of 
the hundred words or hundred phrases 
shows that he does not for an instant 
mean that we must give a complete and 
exhaustive picture of the object we are 
trying to draw. On the contrary, the 
whole principle of description with him 
is impressionism; to convey a portrait 
with the fewest and sharpest lines pos- 
sible. His mind seized upon some one 
detail, whether in the tree or in the horse, 
that made it different to him from all 
others; and his purpose was accom- 
plished, if he succeeded in making you 
or me see a tree or a horse that to us 
was different from all the others we had 
ever seen. Whether our exceptional 
tree or horse was identical with his was 
entirely beside the question; we might 
even imagine a case where, if he had 
given a greater abundance of detail, his 
tree or horse might have ceased in our 
eyes to be individual and have become a 
commonplace experience. 

Jim Hands, by Richard Washburn 
Child, is a rather good example of the 
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an eight-page prologue, the whole story 
is a monologue in the first person by Jim 
Hands himself, and all that we know 
about him in a physical way is that he 
is a grey-haired, horny-handed foreman 
of the “upper leather room” in a shoe 
factory. The narrative, so loosely con- 
structed that it puzzles one to know 
whether to call it a novel or not, deals 
mainly with the story of Jim Hands’s 
daughter, Katherine; and of Katherine 
we have just one brief portrait, worded 
as follows: 


She had the rich, half-red, half-brown mass 
of hair which so often is seen as a peculiar 
beauty conferred upon women with cold, white, 
transparent skins and small stature. In this 
girl, however, the luxury of colour and mass 
crowned a figure which was tall, erect, pliant, 
and poised as only healthy bodies can be, with 
the suggestion of easy muscular action un- 
hampered by too much weight. And the flesh 
of her hands, her face, and neck was of that 
warm colour that suggests, like a field of ripen- 
ing grain, the open air and sunlight. 


A fairly detailed portrait, you think, 
as you read. You imagine that you know 
Katherine well enough to recognise her 
if you met her casually this afternoon in 
the street; and that is precisely the im- 
pression the author was trying to make. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, how much do 
you know about her? Why, merely that 
she is tall, well formed, with red-brown 
hair and the warm colouring that goes 
with health—a description that fits a 
number of women in the average man’s 
experience. And yet, as Jim Hands un- 
folds the intimate story of his daughter’s 
life, from the moment when he first 
realises that “children is a terrible invest- 
ment,” down to the moment when the 
responsibility for this particular invest- 
ment is transferred into other and 
younger hands, we are under the illusion 
that we know Katherine in a very vivid 
and personal way—far more so than if 
we had had a colour portrait of her 
painted by some master artist. Of the 
book as a whole there is this to be said: 
that it is full of rough common sense, 
hearty good will and simple pathos; that 
it makes us acquainted with a number of 
humble, yet big-hearted people; and that 
even where the old foreman in his ram- 
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bling narrative drops now and then into a 
mood approaching farce comedy it is 
without coarseness and always with a 
certain wise seriousness lurking behind 
it. Jim Hands himself is a character 
whose acquaintance it is a real pleasure 
to make, not only because he is so much 
bigger than the lot in life to which fate 
has assigned him, but because he has, 
underneath the rugged surface, such a 
wealth of sympathy and comprehension 
and affection, for those that are near and 
dear to him. Jim Hands may not be a 
book constructed according to the modern 
rules of technique ; but that does not pre- 
vent it from being a.rather big book be- 
cause of its deep understanding of 

human nature. 
The Readjustment, by Will Irwin, is 
an interesting little volume for a number 
of different reasons. In 


“The Read- the first place, it is a 
justment” good example of the 
modern impressionistic 


portrait painting with a minimum of sure, 
swift strokes. The man and the woman 
about whom the story mainly revolves 
are presented to us at the ‘start in an 
apricot orchard in southern California. 
The young man, Bertram Chester, is a 
college student earning his tuition 
through the summer months by picking 
fruit in Judge Tiffany’s orchards; the 
young woman, Eleanor Gray, is the 
owner of the adjoining ranch. Chester, 
we are told, is “a stalwart boy of perhaps 
two and twenty, broad, though a bit over- 
heavy, in the shoulders” ;-that his eyes 
are “long, brown and ingenuous”; and 
that “under his wide and flapping som- 
brero peered the front lock of his 
straight, black hair.” Eleanor is intro- 
duced first of all as “a girl all in brown, 
dust-resistant khaki,” and with “great, 
grey eyes.” We get a little further light 
upon both of them when the young man, 
with more frankness than good taste, tells 
her in almost the first words that they 
exchange: “They say you’re one of the 
smartest ranchers in these parts, and also 
the prettiest girl around Santa Lucia.” 
This is the beginning of a distinctly en- 
joyable little romance in a delightful set- 
ting of sunshine and warmth and the 
open-air beauty of trees and flowers; and 
underlying it is a more serious note of a 


clash of temperaments, and instinctive 
recognition on the part of these two that, 
however strong the physical attraction 
between them may be, with its appeal 
of youth and health and high spirits, 
nevertheless, there is between her in- 
nate refinement and his coarser nature-an 
impalpable barrier which refuses to be 
broken down. There is one other char- 
acter of real structural importance, 
Eleanor’s friend, Kate. Now Kate is a 
young woman lacking very large in 
all those more delicate traits which 
make Eleanor shrink from Bertram’s vul- 
garity; and, because the young man’s 
breadth of shoulder and carelessly out- 
spoken admiration appeal to her she pro- 
ceeds without scruple to win him away 
from her friend. It looks, for a while, as 
though Mr. Irwin had nothing especially 
new to say in this book; as though it was 
aiming toward the rather hackneyed cul- 
mination of a rivalry between two women 
in which the finer natured of the two was 
destined to be the victim. But just at 
the end Mr. Irwin introduces an entirely 
new twist to an old situation and the “re- 
adjustment” which takes place under the 
very shadow of death solves a difficult 
situation in a way that is eminently satis- 
factory to all concerned. 


White Roses, by Katharine Holland 
Brown, is another pleasant little idyll of 
’ the Far West. Corinna 

Curtis is a young woman 
who gives her relatives 
considerable anxiety be- 
cause, while surrounded by a growing 
swarm of admirers, some of whom are 
eligible while some are not, she gives not 
the slightest indication of any wish to 
make up her mind and to settle down 
sensibly. When her cousin, Tom, is sent 
to Arizona to superintend the survey for 
a new railroad, his wife, Millicent, has 
numerous misgivings about taking Co- 
rinna with them, ostensibly because she 
is afraid the poor child will have a rather 
stupid time in the midst of a desert, but 
really because she foresees the havoc 
which Corinna is going to cause among 
the scattered male population through- 
out a hundred mile radius. In this re- 
spect, her misgivings are amply justified : 
and therein lies the whole sum and sub- 
stance of the story. Upon Corinna’s ar- 
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rival at the desolate little railway station, 
eighteen miles from the nearest house, 
with no one waiting to meet her and no 
idea of what she must do next, she 
meets and incidentally snubs a cer- 
tain man by the name of Morgan, 
whom the natives have exalted to a hero 
and fondly call El Amigo. This man, 
sprung from unknown parents and pos- 
sessed of only the fragmentary education 
that he has been able to give himself, 
forms a note of exaggerated romanticism 
throughout what would otherwise be a 
graphic and perfectly natural portrayal 
of real life. Aside from the first chapter 
and the last, Morgan comes but little into 
the story; but in every chapter a single, 
mysterious white rose arrives by mail 
for Corinna, gathered no one knows 
where, in the heart of the desert. And in 
every chapter just as one eligible suitor 
after another has reached the crucial 
point in his declaration and Corinna is 
about to capitulate, something or other is 
sure to happen to bring into her mind a 
comparison with Morgan—a comparison 
always unfavourable to the other suitor. 
Of course, one foresees from the very 
structure of the book that it must end 
only one way—with the triumph of ro- 
manticism and white roses. And perhaps 
there may be some readers who will 
share the author’s evident admiration for 
her hero, El Amigo. But even those of 
us who think otherwise will be repaid for 
reading the book by its pervading tone 
of clever comedy and by the exceedingly 
natural and often tender domesticity in 
the chapters devoted to the intimate in- 
terests of Corinna’s cousins Tom and 
Millicent. 


The present reviewer is willing to con- 
cede that it may be largely his own fault 
that he fails to under- 
stand what Miss Mary 
‘Mears, the author of The 
Bird in the Box, is try- 
ing to do, throughout the greater part of 
that rather rambling novel. The heroine 
is the granddaughter of an old fisherman 
on the New England coast. Her mother 
died at her birth; her father had already 
disappeared, no one knew where, obey- 
ing an instinctive craving to sail away, 
aimlessly, across the seas. The girl has 
grown up in a rather primitive way, in 


“The Bird 
in the Box” 


the healthful freedom of the open air and 
has developed a delicate and rare beauty. 
When, on the threshhold of womanhood, 
she has no close friend save her grand- 
father and a young boy of French ex- 
traction, a moody, unbalanced fellow of 
about her own age. Suddenly one day, 
she meets on the shore a man from the 
city, an impulsive, erratic young inventor 
—a man who when the inventive fit is 
upon him, forgets everything and every- 
body, the ties of affection and the letter 
of written contracts. At the moment of 
their meeting, he is in the pay of a big 
lithographing company to which he is 
under contract to perfect a new kind of 
roller. They have sent him to this fish- 
ing village so that he may work in quiet 
and they pay him well, partly because the 
president of the company believes in him, 
partly also because the president’s daugh- 
ter is in love with him and has used her 
influence. Meanwhile, he forgets all 
about the roller and becomes absorbed in 
a new instrument for measuring the 
depth of water; and days lengthen into 
weeks while he and the fisherman’s 
granddaughter float around the waters in 
a rowboat testing his new invention. 
Then, when she has learned to love him, 
he gets a letter or two from the city and 
promptly leaves her. There is probably 
some sort of connection between this dis- 
appointment of hers and her newly con- 
ceived plan to leave the home of her 
birth, take her grandfather with her, 
now too old to work, and friendless and 
with little money, seek her fortune in 
New York. Frankly, this whole proceed- 
ing impresses one as being quite as wild 
a bit of melodrama as the episode of little 
Nell and her grandfather in The Old 
Curiosity Shop. Well, they have their 
troubles, not quite as they would have 
had them in real life, but still sufficient 
to make a few rather harrowing chapters. 
The grandfather is stricken with paraly- 
sis, and the young girl learns what it is 
to be cold and hungry and to know the 
interior of pawnshops. But when things 
are darkest she makes the acquaintance 
of a millionaire jeweler, old enough to be 
her father, who persuades her to marry 
him. For several chapters we have been 
expecting that the erratic young inventor 
would reappear: and sure enough, he 
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does. He greets her quite theatrically 
one night, standing beside the door of 
her carriage as she and her millionaire 
husband leave the opera. She realises at 
once that she still loves the inventor, in 
spite of the fact that she is a wife and 
that he meanwhile -has eloped with the 
lithographer’s daughter and is living in 
something very like a garret, hoping 
vainly for paternal forgiveness. Now in 
real life a young woman possessing even 
a tithe of the high mindedness with which 
this heroine is endowed would have felt 
keenly the awkwardness of the situation ; 
but she has not a single scruple in 
maneceuvring to have her husband’s mil- 
lions used in financing the enterprises of 
her inventor-lover. We almost forgot to 
mention, by the way, that her husband 
has made her a present of a Swiss me- 
chanical toy consisting of a jewelled box 
from the top of which, at the touch of 
a spring, a little bird appears and 
sings a sweet, sad little song. This bird 
in the box she morbidly chooses to re- 
gard as a symbol of her own marriage. 
It is hardly worth while to carry the 
analysis of the plot any further, through 
the scenes of the husband’s jealousy and 
the wife’s indiscretion, down to the ram- 
pant melodrama occasioned by the half- 
witted French boy of the earlier chapters 
who quite thoroughly accomplishes his 
mad desire to make trouble by commit- 
ting homicidal assault, arson, and suicide, 
all in the same hour. It is not the pur- 
pose of this review to comment further 
upon a plot which seems so abundantly 
to speak for itself. But at least, Miss 
Mears deserves credit for the extraordi- 
nary ingenuity by which out of this orgy 
of crime and disaster she finds a way of 
making her heroine not merely contented 
but actually glad to be a “bird in the 
box.” 

In a book where the main interest is 
psychological, the question of physical 
portraiture becomes a 
secondary consideration. 
How a man or a woman 
looks may be a vital mat- 
ter when we are dealing with overt acts: 
there is much truth in the cynical French- 
man’s maxim that if Cleopatra’s nose had 
been a fraction of an inch longer, the 
whole history of the world would be 
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changed. But where the interest of a 
story all centres in the working of one 
human brain, the shape of nose or colour 
of hair and eyes does not so much mat- 
ter. An admirable case in point is The 
Rest Cure, by W. B. Maxwell, and 
considered as a study of cerebral mechan- 
ism, the book is something close akin to 
a stroke of genius. It concerns the career 
of an English statesman and financier; a 
man who, if not literally sprung from the 
people, is at least several social strata be- 
low the exclusive circles of rank and title. 
He belongs to that rather rare type of 
men with a big brain and indomitable 
will, eminently practical in his views of 
life, and determined at all costs to be a 
master of men. The art of introspection, 
the ability to analyse his own motives or 
those of other people is something he has 
never practised. He is neither a scholar 
nor a philosopher, but essentially a force- 
ful, successful politician and business 
man. Because of his inability to know 
what failure means, he wins the hand 
of the woman he loves, although at the 
time he is only at the beginning of fame 
and fortune, while she has all the pride 
of family and of wealth. Now here is 
the brief epitome of the main material 
facts of this marriage. Even in the 
honeymoon, the bride is divided between 
her admiration for her handsome, power- 
ful, commanding husband and her morti- 
fication at his frequent bad manners and 
bad temper. And this double attitude to- 
ward him, while it does not cause any 
open break between them during the first 
years of the marriage, does seem to ex- 
plain a rather strange break between 
them after the birth of their third child. 
This child is sickly from the first and its 
death two years later has seemed inevi- 
table. The wife’s love meanwhile has 
withdrawn utterly from her husband and 
after the child’s death she leaves him, not 
insisting that the separation shall be per- 
manent, but pleading pitifully that he 
shall give her time. The husband, who 
cares more than he ever before realised 
for the wife, slowly breaks down, under 
the combined strain of his colossal busi- 
ness and political interests and his do- 
mestic troubles; and suddenly, without 
warning, his splendid physical strength 
goes to pieces and he finds himself in a 
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sanitarium doomed to complete and 
permanent wreck, with nerves and brain 
and heart weakened beyond repair. To 
a man of his active, aggressive nature, 
life such as is mapped out for him by the 
doctors is worse than death; but there is 
one young doctor who becomes vitally in- 
terested in his case and decides, as an ex- 
periment, to give him a new interest in 
life. So, slowly and persistently, he 
teaches the invalid how to use his brain 
in a new way; the old business activity 
would kill him, but the quiet, scholarly, 
introspective sort of brain work is the 
best tonic he can have. Thanks to the 
novelty of it, the sick man takes a new 
lease of life; his wife returns to him 
through pity and remains, through newly 
awakened love; and for many months he 
drags on a crippled existence of tranquil 
happiness, amusing himself by writing 
the memoirs of his life, illuminating it 
with the searchlight of his newly ac- 
quired analytical powers. He finds that 
he has persistently misunderstood the 
motives of men and women and that 
often he has owed his sticcess to these 
misunderstandings, because they have 
helped him make lucky guesses, whereas 
a better knowledge would often have 
made him afraid to act. Most of these 
discoveries cause him keen amusement; 
but there is one discovery about his past 
life on the brink of which he hovers for 
a long time, gropingly: namely, the 
reason why that third child came be- 
tween his wife and himself, making her, 
for the time being, hate him. And when 
the truth finally bursts upon him, it kills 
him as surely as a pistol bullet, leaving 
him barely time to learn the name of the 
other man, to hear the wife’s confession 
and to whisper his understanding and his 
forgiveness. The book is a finely artistic 
development of an unusual and difficult 
theme. 
A Man’s Man, by Ian Hay, is a book 
that well deserves its growing popularity 
because it is so pleasantly 
“A Man’s unusual. When the book 
Man” opens, Hughie Marrable 
is just finishing his 
course at the University of Cambridge 
and we get an exceedingly vivid and 
slightly ironical description of a “bump- 
ing” race between the college crews, in 
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which Hughie leads his college to victory. 
Incidentally, we get a pretty good idea of 
the pent-up energy inside that strenuous 
young man which prepares us for the re- 
markable adventures that lie ahead of 
him. Hughie’s uncle believes in foreign 
travel as the best possible finishing 
school for a young man; and when 
Hughie, fresh from his victory on the 
river, learns that the girl he hoped to 
marry has pledged herself to some one 
else he is quite willing to follow out his 
uncle’s wishes. From this point on the 
underlying idea of the story is not unlike 
that of Frank Norris’s Moran of the 
Lady Letty, in so far as it pictures the 
development of a man’s character by 
rather rough usage at the hands of na- 
ture and his fellow-men. Like Norris’s 
Ross Wilbur, Hughie Marrable, in the 
course of his travels, is shanghaied on 
board a sailing vessel ; and his subsequent 
adventures in the form of mutinies, 
storms and shipwreck are sufficiently 
lively to satisfy any but a vitiated taste. 
At all events, Hughie returns to England 
much as Ross Wilbur returns to San 
Francisco, a thorough man’s man within 
and without, and with small use for social 
refinements of the pink-tea variety. He 
does, however, remember, with some 
pleasure a small child of the feminine 
sex who, at the time of his departure 
from England, when he was still smart- 
ing under disappointed love, had tried to 
console him by saying sympathetically: 
“Never mind, I'll marry you when I’m 
grown up.” During these intervening 
years this ingenuous young person has 
been completing the task of growing up; 
and with growth has come a change of 
mind and a forgetfulness of her promise. 
If Hughie’s Uncle Jimmy had not been a 
wise and far-sighted old gentleman, the 
story might have ended with untimely 
promptness. But thanks to his rather pe- 
culiar and clever adjustment of money 
matters, a wilful young woman is forced 
to take a sensible view of what is best for 
her, and a clever little story is brought to 
a natural and sympathetic conclusion. 
It will not be necessary to expend 
many words in giving a rather cordial en- 
dorsement to The Court of Lucifer, the 
latest volume by Nathan Gallizier, author _ 
of Castel del Monte and The Sorceress 
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of Rome. The setting of Mr. Gallizier’s 
novels is medieval Rome; the theme of 
this latest book is the 
story of Lucrezia Borgia, 
not according to accepted 
traditions, but in the 
kindlier light of documentary evidence. 
Of the book, all that it is neces- 
sary to say here is that it represents the 
better type of serious historical fiction; 
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that the author’s painstaking care of de- 
tail and patient research are evident 
throughout without unduly obtruding 
themselves and that his whole picture 
glows with a sumptuous colour and a 
richness of fabric that well accord with 
the fierce passions and the deep under- 
current of plot and counterplot with 
which his theme deals. The volume is a 
worthy successor to his previous works. 








AT TWILIGHT 
BY AGNES GARFIELD SMITH 


There are dreams at dawn and dreams at dark, 
But the dreams my heart loves best 

Are the dreams that come when the silent sun 
Drops out of the blazing west; 

Drops out of the blazing west, dear heart, 
To the depths of the scarlet sea, 

And the silver mists of the eventide 
Steal on and on toward me. 


For the dreams adrift in those silver mists 
Are dreams that are wondrous fair— 

As sweet as the lilt of a spring-tide song 
And as sacred as answered prayer; 

As sacred as answered prayer, dear heart, 

Dreams of the children we both shall love 
In the beauty of after-years. 
Tender as angels’ tears— 
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THE STORY OF 


MODERN BOOK 


ADVERTISING 


BY ALGERNON TASSIN 


PRELIMINARY Paper 


In our April and May numbers there will appear two papers on “The 


Story of Modern Book Advertising.” 


As has been announced in the BooKMAN 


prospectus for 1911, these papers will show by text and pictorially the devices 
by which the most striking books of the past quarter of a century have been ex; 
ploited. As a preparation for the writing of these papers Mr. Tassin has gone 
very thoroughly over the subject of the advertising of books in its historical 


aspect. 


The result of this research is the following “Preliminary Paper,’ which 


shows, among other things, that even Addison and Steele were not above resort- 
ing to devices which are soundly condemned in the present day. 


moms TIE RE was no need to 

H advertise the first re- 

Bs corded books. The en- 

a. tire edition, strictly an 
7 edition de luxe, was in- 
ag 4 aus: variably sold out before 
uaace aie’ publication. They were 
the baked-clay tablets struck off for the 
Chaldean royal residences, and there 
were probably never more than three 
copies made of any one book. The pub- 
lisher, too, was the property of the pur- 
chaser, and he was paid for publication 
in a manner that precluded any risk 
whatever on his part. The first bookmen 
who were not thus totally independent of 
trade fluctuations were Egyptians who 
made their living, in what a humourist 
might insinuate is not even to-day an 
unallied industry, as superintendents of 
the dead. As in Chaldea, publishing was 
still a side line; it was only a subordinate 
activity of funeral directors to dispose of 
copies of the Book of the Dead among 
the friends of the deceased as a memorial. 
But they are, as far as is known, the 
first to undertake the disposal of books 
under any ordinary trade conditions. Be- 
tween them and the next recorded book- 
men there is a great gap, for, although 
the Preacher declares with some weari- 
ness that of the making of books there 
was no end, nothing is written of the 
circumstances of their publication and 
distribution. In Greece, as far as is as- 
certained, only a very small class of men 
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owned books, and there was probably no 
publishing machinery. All references 
lead one to infer that the price of books 
was so high as to keep them the rarest 
of luxuries for the very rich alone. The 
Roman occupation about 150 B. c. began 
to change this, for the Roman genius 
for management seems to have extended 
into every social activity, and probably 
as soon as the people of Rome began to 
want books at all there were enterprising 
fellows who saw a way to get them on 
the market upon competitive terms. As, 
also, Alexandria became after the con- 
quest a great book centre, one is doubt- 
less safe in saying it was Rome that gave 
the effective commercial impulse to book- 
making. 


ROMAN PUBLISHING HOUSES 


There were in Augustan Rome estab- 
lished publishing houses which not only 
turned out large numbers of books, but 
many editions of them, and at an incred- 
ibly small price. That their arrangements 
were business-like may be inferred from 
the testimony of Horace. He relates that 
when an author failed to please the me- 
tropolis the publishers shipped the entire 
edition of his works to the provinces, and 
if he still failed to go off as writer they 
made arrangements to bring him back 
again and sell him as paper to the pastry 
and spice shops. One great firm in 
Rome had over two thousand trained 
slave copyists; and their work was swift 











and cheap, for Martial writes that they 
had ready an edition of a thousand copies 
of his Epigrams in just one hour to be 
sold at ten cents acopy. The exceedingly 
large reading public which all this indi- 
cates must have been many years in grow- 
ing, and one may assume that Rome had 
long been a city of readers. Atticus, the 
publisher of Cicero, had a great many 
modern methods in the conduct of his 
business, and the fact that Czsar’s Com- 
mentaries were very quickly dispatched 
to the outposts of civilisation shows that 
the machinery of distribution was also 
well organised. Thus we may conclude 
that the advertising and publicity de- 
partment was in good shape. 


THE OLD, OLD TRICKS 


From the earliest times in both Greece 
and Rome placards announcing the glad- 
iatorial exhibitions were posted on walls ; 
and as there is mention of the fact that 
Roman booksellers placarded the outer 
walls of their shops with the titles of new 
books, one may guess that so wide-awake 
a firm as the brothers Sosii knew how to 
bill the town also. This is the more likely, 
as Martial tells us that when he wrote 
advertisements for the booksellers in the 
shape of epigrams he specified, along 
with the form and the price of the book, 
the place where it was offered for sale. 
Martial had all the advertising dodges of 
the day at his finger tips, and probably in- 
troduced a few new ones. An author so 
keenly alive to the commercial aspects of 
his profession would hardly have adver- 
tised the baths of Etruscus for nothing, 
and one may guess that he knew what he 
was about when he referred requests for 
copies of his poems to his bookseller. 
He probably engaged-in selling his own 
books even more actively than this, and 
he was not above turning a thrifty penny 
by selling the complimentary copies which 
the Roman publishers were in the habit 
of allowing authors for advertising pur- 
poses. For authors in Rome had long 
been engaged in widening the demand 
for their works. Poets, according to 
Pliny, used to distribute their pros- 
pectuses. But the instant popularity of 
a new scheme for advertising showed that 
“it filled a long-felt want” in bringing the 
author into closer contact with the pub- 
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lic. This was the practice of giving free 
public readings, introduced by Asinius 
Pollio. In spite of his importance in the 
political world, he had had poor success 
with his writings until he hit upon the 
idea of building a private theatre in 
which to read them. As he was too im- 
portant a man to neglect openly, people 
who had not cared to buy his books found 
it politic to be numbered among those 
present. Other hungry authors saw the 
value of the scheme, and as Rome seems 
always to have buzzed with promoters 
looking around for something to promote 
the town soon became studded with halls 
built to be hired out to authors. With 
this small expense they could see if they 
were likely to get back the money in- 
vested in publication. So general did the 
practice become that Pliny notes that 
through April hardly a day passed with- 
out some one giving a recitation. Writers 
who had not the price of a hall recited on 
the streets and in the public porticos. 
Modern publishers, not unacquainted 
with self-advertisement in authors, may 
well sigh for the good old days when the 
authors assumed the expense of self-ex- 
ploitation also. Yet for all the willing- 
ness of writers to pay for a larger de- 
mand for their books, the bookselling 
trade had grown by the end of the first 
century into such proportions that one 
can be certain the publishers had them- 
selves developed a substantial system of 
acquainting the buying public with their 
wares. 


GERMAN BOOK DISTRIBUTION 


Though after the break-up of the Ro- 
man Empire the book trade which it had 
introduced into Gaul still continued, it 
became and remained until the close of 
the fourteenth century almost entirely 
the making of transcripts for individual 
buyers under special orders. Both the 
transcription and the disposal of books 
were confined to the cloister, and though 
in several monasteries the matter was put 
upon a strictly commercial basis it could 
not be called distinctly a trade, since books 
were not prepared for general use. Well- 
defined bookselling machinery existed in 
Paris and Florence and Venice, but there 
was no advertising done beyond the issu- 
ing of written handbills. This latter was 
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mainly confined to the few secular 
scribes, who only toward the last years 
of manuscript writing began to assume 
the proportions of an organised trade. 
On the first sheet of a very late manu- 
script is the following general advertise- 
ment: “Any books that are desired, 
whether great or small, religious or pro- 
fane, beautifully painted, all of these will 
be found by Diepold Lauber, scribe in 
the town of Hagenau.” In Germany, un- 
like the other countries, the only means 
of distribution of books seems to have 
been the fairs and the annual markets; 
and when later the printing press was dis- 
covered, this practice facilitated the rapid 
diffusion of printed matter to an extent 
almost incredible in days when there 
were no newspapers. As soon as the 
presses came, publishers were naturally 
the very first to appreciate the new op- 
portunity for publicity, and at once ap- 
plied them to the purpose of multiplying 
the written handbills formerly employed. 


THE COMING OF PRINT 


As long as books took only the form of 
expensive manuscript there could, of 
course, be no popular distribution, espe- 
cially since only the wealthy, and but few 
of them, knew how to read. But the art 
of printing fortunately had its develop- 
ment in a commercial town, and when 
the business of bookmaking and distribu- 
tion left the cloister of monastery and 
university it speedily came into relations 
with the people themselves. Especially 
in the low countries and in Germany the 
circulation of books among commoners 
began, and so notably increased that in 
a short time the selling price went stead- 
ily down as the market widened. Thus 
the need for advertising made itself 
known once more. As early as 1470 one 
printer issued a descriptive catalogue of 
his books after quite a modern fashion. 
At the head of it was the following no- 
tice: “Those who wish to possess any of 
these books have only to address them- 
selves to the sign of ——.” The blank 
was to be filled out by each retail dealer 
to whom the catalogue was sent. Indeed, 
enterprise seems to have been engendered 
in the very handling of the presses; for 
the second printer on record did not re- 
main content with printing the old manu- 
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scripts but became also a publisher of 
new books ; then he became his own book- 
seller and his own agent, travelling as 
far as Paris to create a new market; and 
then, it must be added, he became a pi- 
rate also, promptly appropriating another 
man’s manuscript and inserting his own 
name as author. 


THE FIRST EUROPEAN FIRMS 


In Italy and France the taste for read- 
ing did not spread so quickly as in the 
North, and until it did so there was little 
need for advertising. In 1500 Aldus was 
still depending for the sale of his publica- 
tions on direct correspondence with his 
scholars. But in the end, finding per- 
sonal inquiries too numerous, he printed 
the first descriptive catalogue with prices 
ever issued. The great house of Es- 
tiennes in Paris and several other large 
publishing firms grew as rapidly and 
built up such a remunerative demand for 
their books—in a day when means of 
communication and even travel itself were 
irregular and difficult—that, like Aldus, 
they were soon forced to give up per- 
sonal correspondence. Henry Estiennes 
thus begins his catalogue in verse: 


With letters ceaseless I’m annoyed. 
Italian, German, English, French, 

All on my studious hours intrench. 
“What last has been achieved and ended? 
What are the impressions next intended?” 
These pages few as best may suit you 

In form of catalogue salute you. 


Although in Germany the Lutheran 
movement had thrown a large number of 
inexpensive pamphlets on the market, 
they were sold for the most part from 
hand to hand by peddlers or propa- 
gandists in the market places and from 
house to house. Thus it remained to 
the printers of Paris to be the first to 
advertise formally the wonderful cheap- 
ness of their wares. As early as 1500 
this sign appeared in a printer’s window: 
“Don’t run away on account of the price. 
Come, rich and poor : this excellent work 
is sold for a very small sum.” Soon this 
grew to be the favourite advertising idea 
in Paris, and all the printers began to 
harp on one string. “I do not lock up 
my books like a miser,” ran another sign, 
“but anybody can carry them away for 





















a very little money.” Both of these 
signs, as will be seen, strike the modern 
personal note and strive for the catchy 
phrase. The genius of the craft, how- 
ever, struck the topnotch of contempo- 
rary advertising when he persuaded a 
dignified professor of the University of 
Paris to inform the public that they must 
be grateful to him for “this beautiful and 
cheap book”; and thus the puff direct 
began again its useful journey, intermit- 
ted since the days of Rome. The other 
printers hastily followed suit, and as 
many needy university professors pock- 
eted perquisites for books as actresses 
nowadays for hair tonics. The stall 
business of displaying in the open air on 
planks set up on trestles began about this 
time, and the stall-keepers had a special 
cry proclaiming the marvellous cheap- 
ness of their wares to arrest the passer- 
by. But if the enterprising printers of 
Paris first exploited by sign and puff and 
cry the inexpensiveness of their publica- 
tions, it was a German who in I591 
printed the first approach to a newspaper 
advertisement. A newsletter extolled a 
book describing a magic plant supposed 
to give warning of disaster, and both 
newsletter and book were undoubtedly 
the output of the same shop. 


CAXTON AND THE FIRST POSTER 


In England, however, more than one 
hundred years before this, Caxton had 
printed the first poster. It announced 
the sale of a collection of rules of the 
diocese of Salisbury, “Pyes of Salisbury 
use,” and gave his name and sign. This 
was at the Red Pole in the Almonry at 
Westminster, whither—according to his 
business announcement in 1480—“if it 
please any man spirituel or temporel to 
bye . . . lat him come and he shall 
have them good chepe.” But Caxton 
by no means catered to men alone; on his 
list were many poems and romances and 
treatises of love of a decidedly temporal 
nature, and he was apparently the first 
publisher to reach out to capture the 
larger public of women so emphatically 
sought for these days. He knew the cir- 
cle of scholars and theologians was small, 
and he wisely quadrupled the demand by 
his adventurous policy. Nevertheless, in 
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spite of his business instinct, he had strict 
notions as to the dignity of the trade, and 
the immediate business of bookselling was 
entirely a subordinate affair with him and 
the first English printers. They were de- 
sirous of selling their books, it is true, 
but they never dreamed of giving their 
chief attention to doing so. The book- 
seller as a prime branch of the business 
came in during Elizabeth’s reign. Un- 
like the earlier ones, these booksellers 
were neither educated nor concerned with 
scholarly affairs, and they were also ac- 
customed by nature and training to all 
the dodges of a precarious living. Hav- 
ing little else on their minds, they had 
leisure to devise all sorts of advertising 
schemes to dispose of their goods, which 
were more often than not stolen or forced 
from starving authors. Their bills were 
stuck all over town, and doubtless—as 
their shops were chiefly clustered round 
St. Paul’s—the humming resort of busy 
and idle London, the unsavoury middle 
aisle, was thickly placarded with their an- 
nouncements along with its innumerable 
advertisements, notices, and disreputable 
personals. Another favourite place for 
handbills of the titles and general descrip- 
tions of new publications was on the out- 
side of the theatres close to the play- 
bills. Most of the ordinary booksellers’ 
dodges of the time are probably men- 
tioned by Heath in- his Epigrams, pub- 
lished in 1650. 


TO MY BOOKSELLER 

I have common made my book; ’tis very true, 
But I’d not have thee prostitute it too; 
Nor show it barefaced on the open stall 
To tempt the buyer; nor poast it on each wall 
And corner poast, close underneath the play 
That must be acted at Black Friers to-day; 
Nor see some Herring-cryer for a groat 
To voice it up and down with tearing throat; 
Nor bid thy prentice read it and admire 
That all the shop may what he reads inquire; 
No: proffer’d wares do smell; I’d have thee 

know 
Pride scorns to beg: modestie fears to wooe. 


The posts here referred to were set up 
not only on the streets but, according to 
the ancient Roman practice, at and in 
the shops themselves. They were 
adorned with-red announcements of the 
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latest publications (imagine a publisher 
of to-day venturing to compete with a 
barber!). The fashion persisted many 
generations, and Pope more than once 
alludes to it. 

What though my name stood rubric on the 

walls 
Or plaistered posts, with clasps, in capitals! 


LITERATURE AND QUACKERY 


It was during the Elizabethan age that 
books began to be associated with quack 
medicines and pills and nostrums. Just 
as the earliest bookseller on record was 
an undertaker also, many of the Eliza- 
bethan booksellers sold drugs of all de- 
scriptions. These made both ends meet 
by dealing in the remedies their medical 
works mentioned. Bookshops, too, were 
often depositories for clandestine and 
questionable correspondence. This in- 
creased the evil reputation the trade had 
got when it fell into the hands of printers 
who made a vocation of stolen goods and 
their business the last stopping house 
this side of open knavery and vagabond- 
age. 

It was May 23, 1622, that the first 
periodical newspaper came out in Eng- 
land, and in it appeared some publishers’ 
announcements. They were not, how- 
ever, strictly advertisements in the usual 
sense of the word. The earliest real ad- 
vertisement came out in April, 1647, and 
ran as follows: “A Book applauded by 
the Clergy of ENGLAND called THE 
DIVINE RIGHT OF CHURCH GOV- 
ERNMENT, Collected by sundry emi- 
nent MINISTERS in the Citie of LON- 
DON ; Corrected and augmented in many 
places, with a briefe Reply to certain 
Queries against the ministery of ENG- 
LAND; Is printed and publish’d for 
JOSEPH HUNSCOT and GEORGE 
CALVERT, and are to be sold at the 
Stationers Hall and at the Golden Fleece 
in the Old Change.” Publishers’ adver- 
tisements were the first species to de- 
velop in the newspapers, and those of 
quack remedies were a close second. 
Here, as Stevenson would say, is a sober- 
ing reflection for the proudest of earthly 
vanities. The earliest advertisement of 
Isaac Walton was in an almanac of 1653. 


“THE COMPLEAT ANGLER” 


“There is published a Book of Eigh- 
teen-pence price, called the COMPLEAT 
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ANGLER, OR THE CONTEMPLAT- 
IVE MAN’S RECREATION: being a 
discourse on Fish and Fishing. Not un- 
worthy the perusall.” By 1730 this mod- 
est advertisement had grown to display 
proportions in several different kinds of 
type and was making an effort (here a 
very successful one) to be interesting on 
its own account. “This day is published 
What will satisfy such as have bought 
Mr. Ozell’s Translation of the Roman 
History and also undeceive such of Mr. 
Bundy’s Friends as are more Friends to 
Truth . . . Being Serious and facetious 
Remarks by Mr. Ozell on some thousands 
of capital and comical Mistakes, Over- 
sights, Negligences, Ignorances, Omis- 
sions, Misconstructions, Mis-nomers and 
other Defects, in the false Translation 
of the Roman History by the Rev. Mr. 
Bundy. 

“A witty foreigner upon reading an 
untrue Translation of Czsar’s Commen- 
taries, said ‘It was a wicked translation, 
for the translator had not rendered unto 
Cesar the things which were Czsar’s.’ 

“With equal truth tho’ less wit, may 
it be said the Translator of the Roman 
History has not paid the Rev. authors 
the TYTHE of their DUES; which in 
one of the same cloth is the more un- 
pardonable. 

“The money is to be returned by Mr. 
Ozell to any Gentleman who after read- 
ing it shall come and declare upon Hon- 


our he does not think the Book worth 
the Money.” 


THE INIQUITIES OF ADDISON 


It is interesting to note that it was the 
Spectator which first started the habit of 
advertisements for other commodities 
than books or quack medicines; and, sad 
to say, the fashion seems to have been 
introduced by its policy of puffing liber- 
erally anybody who paid for space—a 
policy which one would scarcely think of 
the great Mr. Addison not only follow- 
ing, but originating. There are, as Mr. 
Lawrence Lewis points out, several strik- 
ing instances of the Spectator’s business 
office dictating editorial “speculations.” 
The nearest he came to it in book mat- 
ters was when he wrote a series of pa- 
pers on Paradise Lost to help out the 
sale of Tonson’s edition, which was re- 
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maining on the shelves, and when he de- 
voted a paper to praising the Cartoons of 
Raphael, engravings of which were ad- 
vertised in the same number. “I am 
obliged for the following essay,” says 
Spectator once, “to the Ingenuous Au- 
thor of a Poem just Published, entitled 
An Ode to the Creator of the World.” 
But none of the puffery appéared in the 
advertisements themselves, and they were 
for the most part merely substantial or 
detailed announcements of the form and 
content of the books. Those coming 
nearest to any bid for attractiveness are 
the following: “A Treatise of the Hypo- 
chondriac and Hysterick Passions, vul- 
garly called the HYPO in men and 
VAPOURS in women; in which the 
symptoms, causes and cure of those Dis- 
eases are set forth after a Method en- 
tirely new. The whole interspersed with 
instructive Remarks on the Modern Prac- 
tice of PHYSICIANS and APOTH- 
ECARIES:: Very useful to all that have 
the Misfortune to stand in need of 
either.” “Just Publish’d. A Letter to 
the Author of the History of the Lu- 
theran Church, from a Country School- 
Boy. ‘Out of the Mouth of very Babes 
and Sucklings hast thou ordained strength 
because of thine Enemies; that thou 
mightest still the Enemy and _ the 
Avenger.’ Psal. 8 ver. 2. Printed for 
John Morphew near Stationers Hall.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE “SPECTATOR” 


Publishers once having started to em- 
bellish their announcements, however, 
were not slow to employ all the tricks 
which up to this time had characterised 
the advertisemenfs of quackery. The ap- 
parently quite modern expression, “the 
book is advertised like a patent medicine,” 
might have had a more particular mean- 
ing in the seventeenth century than now, 
while the practice begun by the Spectator 
of puffing paragraphs in the news col- 
umns so increased that publishers were 
allowed to insert their own advertise- 
ments in this disguised form. One peri- 
odical even set about a campaign to pre- 
vent undue reputations being made in 
such a fashion. Possibly the most allur- 
ing publisher’s announcement of the next 
hundred years appeared in 1741. “An 
Apology for the Life of MRS. SHAM- 
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ELA ANDREWS, in which the many 
notorious FALSEHOODS and MIS- 
REPRESENTATIONS of a book called 
PAMELA are all exposed and refuted. 
Together with a full Account of all that 
pass’d between her and Parson Arthur 
Williams, whose character is represented 
in a manner somewhat different from 
what he bears in PAMELA, the whole 
being exact Copies of authentick Papers 
deliver’d to the Editor. Necessary to 
be had in all families. With a modern 
Dedication after the Manner of the An- 
tients, especially Cicero.” 


FIELDING AND DEFOE 


All this time, of course, had been de- 
veloping and increasing other forms of 
advertising, indirect, but even more ef- 
fective. Advertisement by dedication 
was not at all to be despised as an ex- 
cellent method of attracting the attention 
of the public at large. The patron’s as- 
sistance was by no means over with pub- 
lication; people were interested in books 
for which great names graciously stood 
sponsor. Dryden’s publisher thought the 
dedication of his Virgil to King William 
such a good stroke of business that he 
made the matter doubly conspicuous by 
having Eneas drawn with a hooked nose 
like the king. The practice, too, of issu- 
ing proposals for bringing out books by 
subscription worked also as an advertise- 
ment. Doubtless as much publicity as 
possible was obtained by this, though 
there is no record that the proposals were 
advertised in the picturesque way of a 
generation or two before, when the prac- 
tice of selling books by lottery was in 
vogue, and at least one publisher-author 
had his book lottery announced in the 
theatre. Authors also had grown alert 
to the wisdom of allowing their coming 
events to cast a shadow before. At the 
end of the second volume of Amelia, 
Fielding inserted an advertisement of his 
projected newspaper, The Covent Garden 
Journal. The practical Defoe preferred 
to look backward rather than to gamble 
in futures. In each pamphlet he sys- 
tematically referred to a previous one, 
and if any had the misfortune of failing 
to sell he would write another pamphlet 
just for the purpose of calling attention 
to it. So well known was he as an adroit 
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and robust advertiser that when, in 1705, 
a bookseller could not get rid of a large 
edition of a heavy book called The Chris- 
tian’s Defence Against the Fear of Death 
he applied to Defoe to help him out. 
Thereupon the agile author wrote the ac- 
count of Mrs. Veale, and in the recital 
of the circumstantial details of which he 
was past master, he put a recommenda- 
tion of this book as “the best on that sub- 
ject ever written.” At once the edition 
was completely sold out. Perhaps De- 
foe’s most spectacular exploit in the ad- 
vertising field was when he brought out 
the Life of Jack Shepard during the trial 
of that worthy, and, to cap the climax, 
managed to get an allusion made to it 
from the very scaffold itself. 


BYRON AND BULWER 


The Morning Chronicle in 1802 made 
a specialty of book advertisements and 
exhibited, for the time, much ingenuity 
in the matter of display. Publishers had 
the fashion then of keeping back their 
announcements until they had enough to 
bunch them together in what was called 
a “cloud” or “swarm,” in order to im- 
press the public with the extent of their 
business. “Each bookseller,” wrote the 
proprietor of this journal, “is desirous of 
having his cloud of advertisements in- 
serted in the front page. The new ad- 
vertisements, one at a time, would not 
do; they would have the cloud. Then, 
said I, there is no place for the cloud but 
the last page. The booksellers were af- 
fronted, indignant. The last page! To 
obtain the accommodation they set up a 
morning paper, the British Press, and 
to oppose the Courier, an evening one, 
the Globe. Possessed of general influ- 
ence among literary men, could there be 
a doubt of success?” And thus began a 
period when the booksellers practically 
had it all their own way and controlled 
most of the organs of literary opinion; 
and the era of brazen puffery came about. 
Byron, in the mean time, had introduced 
a new note into book advertising, that 
of the carefully nurtured personality ; and 
the idea he had furnished to his pub- 
lisher on his return from the grand tour 
proving effective enough to sell out the 
edition of Childe Harold in three days, 
the trade seized upon it with avidity. 
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Byron, by his paleness, his calculated 
abstinence from food in public, and his 
interesting air of abysmal wickedness, 
showed the publishers the commercial 
value of an intangibility. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion that Bulwer Lytton—the 
Barnum of his day, as he has been called 
—would not lag far behind in exploiting 
his showy personality. And Bulwer, like 
Byron, did not the less appreciate adver- 
tisement for his contact with the stage— 
indeed both of them proved quite able to 
teach the theatres a thing or two. Then 
came Disraeli, equally interesting as a 
social figure and through necessity even 
more anxious for personal notoriety. 


DISRAELI AND SCOTT 


If Dizzy had not been a self-advertiser 
there would probably have been no Dizzy, 
and he made his novels as he made every- 
thing else serve him in that respect. 
Christopher North in Blackwood de- 
nounced “the shameful and shameless 
puffery” by which the sale of Vivian 
Grey had been secured. But the pub- 
lisher, having almost complete command 
of the literary press, was able to keep up 
as long as it was profitable the discussion 
of the identity of the author. Scott, with 
Waverley, had taught the trade the com- 
mercial value of mystery. “No artifice 
by which notoriety can be obtained is 
now thought too abject for a man of 
letters,” wrote Macaulay in his wrath, 
turning the full vial of it on the scape- 
goat Robert Montgomery. But only 
Montgomery suffered the blight of his 
majestic censure, and puffery, secure in 
controlling most of the channels of pub- 
licity, went on undisturbed. Besides the 
market price of personality and of mys- 
tery, the trade had by this time well 
learned the value of the hoax, and the 
lately discovered manuscript, and the long 


list of temporarily successful impostures 
had begun. 


THACKERAY 


While there seem to have been no 
definite schemes launched for the ex- 
ploitation of the books of the Wizard of 
the North, Scott’s whole life was one 
which served indirectly to advertise his 
novels. His palace at Abbotsford, his 
friendship for the Prince Regent, his 
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truckling to national prejudice in his 
absurd Life of Napoleon, all helped him 
to sell. Indeed a little pamphlet might be 
written on High Life and the Book 
Trade. It is well known how the mar- 
riage of the Marquis of Lorne put the 
breath of life into that still-born infant, 
Lorna Doone ; and how it was not passed 
over by her publishers that the late 
queen’s favourite novelist was Marie 
Corelli. But Thackeray did more than 
cater to the English love of a lord or in- 
troduce ill-disguised portraits of cele- 
brated personages in his novels; he 
was accused of aiming at the patronage 
of the British nobility in his English 
Humourists and of bidding for the 
American market in his lectures on the 
Four Georges. His squabble with the 
London Times over that journal’s slash- 
ing criticism of The Kickleburys on the 
Rhine would be regarded in our more 
commercial age as a frank bid for ex- 
ploitation. When, in 1858, Edmund 
Yates wrote for Town Talk a not wholly 
flattering account of his personal appear- 
ance, he did not disdain to demand loudly 
that Mr. Yates apologise for printing 
facts about the colour of his hair and his 
manner of speech, learned in the privacy 
of the Garrick Club. Yet an article writ- 
ten a few years ago complaining of the 
blatancy of authors in these degenerate 
days speaks of this incident as an illus- 
tration of Thackeray’s loftiness of spirit! 


DICKENS AND_READE 


Dickens knew the value of advertising 
and did not hesitate to make use of it. 
His lecture tours served the two-fold 
purpose of putting money directly into 
his pocket and spreading the fame of his 
books. Charles Reade wrote anony- 
mously a long article on himself for 
Once a Week, in which he said: “It is 
impossible to speak too highly of The 
Cloister and the Hearth; it is one of 
the most scholar-like and learned as well 
as one of the most artistic and beautiful 
works of fiction in any language. Read 
him: resign yourself to the magic spell 
of his genius. The effect of Foul Play 
is perfectly marvellous. It leaves the 


stories of every other sensational novel 
writer far behind.” 
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M. DE BALZAC ON BALZAC 


Nor was Balzac in France disdaining 
to puff his own works. “If you have not 
been born a story-teller,” he wrote in a 
review, “you will never obtain the popu- 
larity of Monsieur de Balzac. And what 
a story-teller! What verve and wit! 
How the world is dissected by this man! 
What passion and coolness!” The ex- 
clamation marks are characteristic, for 
the French school of the first half of the 
century was far more open than the Eng- 
lish in exploiting itself. It is true that 
Richard Savage’s publisher advertised 
his author’s having killed a man, but Bal- 
zac seems almost to have provoked duels 
with his publishers for the sake of adver- 
tisement. All his life his head was seeth- 
ing with schemes to attract attention to 
his books. “My friend,” said he, “I have 
the brilliant idea to open a grocery store 
with Honoré de Balzac printed over the 
door in gilt letters and me in a blouse be- 
hind the counter: this will create such a 
scandal that every one will buy my 
books.” 

DUMAS AND HUGO 

The elder Dumas used his as- 
tonishing personality, his political ambi- 
tions, and the extravagance of his chateau 
of Monte Cristo to attract attention to 
his romances. In later life he descended 
to fiddling in a restaurant as a means of 
self-advertising. Théophile Gautier strut- 
ted about Paris in an extraordinary red 
waistcoat in order to attract attention to 
himself and to his work. Victor Hugo 
was the very personification of self-ex- 
ploitation. Beneath that colossal egotism, 
which on one occasion led him to sug- 
gest gravely that the issue of the Franco- 
Prussian War be decided by personal 
combat between himself and the King of 
Prussia, there was a strong vein of 
shrewdness. No publisher who ever had 
dealings with him was able to forget that 
he was an excellent business man, and 
he must have understood that these mani- 
festations of his vanity would result in 
increased sales. He left nothing to 
chance, however, for he took pains to 
write his advertisements himself. 


THE EXPLOITATION OF SUE 


But the height of literary advertising 
of the first half of the last céntury was 
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reached in the case of Eugene Sue’s fa- 
mous novel, The Wandering Jew. A 
French newspaper publisher contracted 
for the serial rights of the latter and then 
proceeded to make the most of his bar- 
gain by methods which, as some one has 
expressed it, would have made a modern 
American stare. Every little while the 
daily instalment would fail to appear, 
and in its place would be a notice that 
M. Sue was suffering from a slight indis- 
position and the readers would be obliged 
to wait forty-eight hours for new de- 
velopments of the narrative. So well did 
these methods succeed that it was im- 
possible to buy outright a copy of the 
journal, and instead copies were rented 
out at ten sous for half an hour, the time 
thought necessary to read the instalment. 
And all the while Sue himself was indus- 
triously abetting the publishers by posing 
overdressed and with spurs to his boots 
at the Café de Paris in an attitude of 
deepest abstraction, as if wondering what 
the next instalment would be about. The 
brothers Sosii and Martial must have 
been much chagrined when the report 
reached them in the Elysian Fields. 


THE UNCHANGING FASHIONS 


Thus, having reviewed the history of 
book-advertising down to yesterday, one 
feels that even in the field of commer- 
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cial exploitation—which is particularly 
the field of our own age and our own 
country—there is little except in execu- 
tion that is new. The degeneracy of 
the trade of letters, like the degeneracy 
of the theatre, is a familiar wail of the 
time. “Even the author,” naively writes 
an elevated scribe in satirical vein, “thas 
nowadays cheerfully consented to engage 
in the race for fame”; and a dignified 
publisher comments sadly, “As books are 
a commodity they must be advertised, but 
circus methods are to be deplored.” Both 
writers sound the high note of the “good 
old days.” Pray, when were the good 
old days? It was once the writer’s ex- 
perience to chase them through four cos- 
tume plays in one New York season— 
roughly, the plays covered twelve genera- 
tions of recorded time. In each was a 
wagging greybeard who held up hands in 
horror at the commercial character of the 
coming age. “It was not so in my time,” 
he lamented. But in vain, through re- 
corded history in the domain of books, as 
in every other, we search for 


The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty not for meed. 


The fashion of these times, when none 
will sweat but for promotion, is, after all, 
far less of a solitary phenomenon than 
old men like to admit. 
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THE EDITORS WHO “REGRET” 


BY GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


We are constantly receiving letters of inquiry about men who conduct the 
American magazines of the present day. That Mr. Alden guides the destiny of 
Harper's, Mr. Johnson of the Century, and Mr. Burlingame of Scribner's are 


facts which are comparatively well known. 


But the personalities of the men in 


control of the magazines with less history and tradition remain in relative ob- 
scurity. “Who is the man who decides upon the manuscripts that go to this maga- 
sine office or that?” is the burden of a questioning letter. “Who is the Editor who 
regrets?” Asa general reply to these inquiries the present article is printed. 





The editor regrets that the en- 
closed manuscript, although possess- 
ing considerable merit, is unavailable 
for his present needs. 








asaddest phrases in the 

English language were 

aa Please remit” and “The 

meditor regrets.” Like all 

Smagazine writers, O. 

Henry, at different times in his career, 
had come to know the two sad and closely 
related phrases intimately. Before the 
tide comes in the affairs of a contributor 
to the periodicals he has learned the re- 
gret slips of the editors of the various 
magazines so well that he can identify 
any one of them, without looking at the 
name, from the colour of paper on which 
it is printed. Most of the regular maga- 
zine contributors who live in New York, 
the magazine centre, know the mysterious 
men by name if not personally, the mys- 
terious individuals who, to the rest of the 
great United States of Magazine Writers, 
are known merely by the blank, cold, non- 
committal word “editor” which comes 
back to it in the same envelope with its 
highly prized manuscript. For this latter 
considerable group, the persons in ab- 
sentia who hurl their literary efforts into 
the sanctums of the editors of the popu- 
lar New York magazines, this paper is 
prepared—that they may be brought face 
to face with the cruel murderers of their 
temporary literary hopes, that they may 
know concretely the personalities of these 
editors who “regret,” and that, in daring 
spirit, the characteristics of some of the 


men behind the blank, cold word men- 
tioned above may be brought out of the 
reaim of office mystery and be revealed 
to a curious writing world. 

There is a small group of older editors, 
such as George Harvey of Harper’s, and 
Lyman Abbott of The Outlook, whose 
personalities and methods have been 
chronicled in the prints, and who, conse- 
quently, are well known to the public, 
both writing and otherwise. These editors 
shall not concern us here. Rather shall 
it be our purpose to afford a fleeting 
glimpse at the younger and less widely 
known men who preside actively over 
the managing editors’ desks of some of 
the other magazines, men who, some of 
them at least, have been wont to conceal 
the light of their names under the bushel 
of their regret cards. 

Let us first make our way into the edi- 
torial sanctum of the American Maga- 
zine, presided over by John S. Phillips. 
Mr. Phillips is one of the lucky species 
of men who can work hard and smile 
while he is doing it. He can discuss a 
serious article on “The Measure of Taft” 
with Ray Stannard Baker, for instance, 
and discuss his poor luck at Bridge the 
night before at the same time—and 
neither seemingly will interfere with the 
other. He dotes on Bridge, Goshen, New 
York (where he spends his Sundays), 
and the Middle West viewpoint in na- 
tional affairs and literary likes and dis- 
likes. Born in Illinois, he believes that 
if you can get up a magazine that will be 
generally suitable to the people of Illinois 
you will have a magazine that will em- 
brace the national taste. And his success 
with the American, née Frank Leslie’s 
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Monthly, seems to argue for the correct- 
ness of his ideas on the point in question. 
He is “strong for the healthy, ‘home’ tone 
in a magazine,” as he expresses it, and 
his editorial ideas, in consultation with 
his staff, are worked out on this line. Mr. 
Phillips’s managing editor and the man 
from whom you probably get your cards 
of regret direct is Albert Boyden, who, 
born in Illinois, mirrors accurately the 
Phillips idea. Mr. Boyden is a keen de- 
tective of faults in realism in the stories 
that are submitted to him. Woe be to 
the fiction story that comes to Mr. Boy- 
den containing a piece of automobile ma- 
chinery wrongly characterised or an item 
of factory routine that is incorrect! De- 
tecting errors of this nature is to Mr. 
Boyden’s heart what Bridge is to the heart 
of Mr. Phillips. 

Very much like Mr. Boyden is Mr. 
Sewell Haggard, the “regret” man of 
the Metropolitan. Mr. Haggard is a 
graduate of newspaper work, having 
served for a number of years on the staff 
of the New York Sun before entering 
the magazine field. Although the active 
editorial head of the magazine is M. E. 
Stone, Jr., it is the managing editor from 
whom emanates the flood of “regrets.” 
Mr. Haggard is of a serious disposition, 
gives one the impression of a limitless 
capacity for long, steady working grinds, 
is rarely “seeable” to contributors who 
call at the office, and is a quick analyst 
of a story’s merits and, more particularly, 
demerits. Everything that goes into the 
Metropolitan magazine must be passed 
on by Mr. Stone, but the young manag- 
ing editor is the final effective sieve that 
stands between the former and the sec- 
ond of O. Henry’s “saddest phrases.” 

The House of Munsey, with its numer- 
ous magazines, is, because of the big 
number of its publications, one of the 
favourite targets of the short-story writ- 
ers. The supervising editor of several of 
these magazines is Robert H. Davis, gen- 
erally regarded, with John Cosgrave, as 
the George Horace Lorimer of the 
monthly field. Davis is an unusual per- 
sonality. Heis a short, chubby, smooth- 
faced, dark-haired man, with a blunt, 
straight-from-the-shoulder method of 
saying what he thinks. He believes in 
seeing everycontributor who comes to his 
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office. He has a remarkably quick mind, 
born of long newspaper training, and 
can tell the value of a submitted article 
in a flash. He has, furthermore, a com- 
prehensive knowledge of everything 
from the political situation in Montana 
to the financial condition of the Mills 
hotels. He has a memory that is the 
equal of that possessed by Paul Drane, 
the day city editor of the New York 
Herald, who can tell off-hand why the 
yacht Jiliad figured in the news on, say, 
September 15, 1889. Mr. Davis is the 
city editor style of magazine editor. He 
can assign the subject of an article on 
“The Growth of the Automobile,” or an 
article on '“Soda Water Statistics” for 
the Scrap Book, and a roailroad topic 
for a Railroad Man’s Magazine article in 
three minutes. And he can see, talk with 
and transact business successively with a 
dozen contributors without wasting a 
moment’s time and without missing a 
single opportunity to learn what the 
caller has that may prove available for 
the magazines over which he presides. 

“Bob” Davis’s letters to contributors 
explaining why this or that manuscript 
has been rejected by him have long since 
become famous in the metropolitan mag- 
azine world. They are as characteristic 
of the man as the colourless “regret” 
slips are not characteristic of some of the 
other magazine editors. Davis’s letters 
are masterpieces of staccato, explosive, 
condemnatory comment. If a story is 
very bad, he will tell the contributor 
that it is “one of the worst stories I ever 
read, just trash.” He does not mince his 
words. His is the cannon-cracker kind 
of criticism, with no preliminary sputter- 
ing. But his criticism is frank and fair, 
that it always is, and if a contributor’s 
feelings are hurt sometimes, Mr. Davis 
never loses that contributor as a friend. 
He knows how to praise as well as he 
knows how to damn, and his praise is 
just as straight-from-the-shoulder as is 
his censure. 

R. H. Titherington, a graduate of 
Oxford, is the individual editor of the 
Munsey magazine. He has occupied 
this position for many years and has 
done much to build up that publication. 
Robert Mackey, who looks out directly 
for the Railroad Man’s Magazine, is a 











former editor of Success, and more re- 
cently assistant Sunday editor of the 
New York Herald. Matthew White, Jr., 
who edits the Cavalier and Argosy, has 
been with the Munsey publications since 
their beginning, and to him a great deal 
of the popularisation of the Argosy 
brand of thriller story in the ten-cent 
field is due. Mr. White, who is the first 
American editor to have recognised the 
ability of Arnold Bennett, is the author 
of a number of books of boys’ stories 
that had a considerable vogue twenty 
years ago. He invents a considerable 
number of the plots for the Argosy 
stories himself and develops them with 
the aid of his contributing writers. In 
addition to his work of editing the two 
story magazines, he edits the dramatic 
department in the principal Munsey pub- 
lication. Like Mr. Davis, all the Mun- 
sey editors believe in personal contact 
with contributors. 

Everybody's Magazine is under the ed- 
itorial charge of John O’Hara Cosgrave, 
a well-known figure in the popular mag- 
azine world and an acute judge of the 
sort of stuff that goes to make a maga- 
zine bought and read. To Mr. Cosgrave 
goes much of the credit for bringing 
Everybody's up to its high rank in gen- 
eral popularity. Possessed of a strong 
physique, a dyed-in-him love of the work 
he is in, a wide acquaintanceship among 
men and a keen sense of discrimination 
between fake and real sensationalism, he 
is eminently suited for the leadership of 
a publication of the nature of the one in 
the editorial chair of which he whirls 
‘round. But as far as the curious army 
of regret receivers is concerned, Gilman 
Hall and Trumbull White are the two 
specific editorial subjects who must be 
dragged from the secret shadows of the 
sanctum, for these two men, particularly, 
are the associate editors upon whom falls 
a great deal, in fact, the greater deal, of 
the assorting and rejecting work after, as 
in all other cases, the preliminaries have 
been attended to by the “readers.” Of 


these two associate editors, Mr. Hall is © 


the next of editorial kin to Mr. Cosgrave 
as far as the rejected contributor is con- 
cerned. He was formerly the editor of 
Ainslee’s magazine, and is known as the 
first editor who recognised the worth in 
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the stories of the man with whose obser- 
vation on “the editor regrets” this paper 
was introduced. 

The managing editor of McClure’s 
magazine is H. H. McClure, a cousin of 
S. S. McClure, proprietor of the peri- 
odical. H. H. McClure was, at the be- 
ginning, associated with McClure’s 
magazine, but subsequently became one 
of the guiding powers of the newly 
created American magazine, when Mr. 
Phillips, Lincoln Steffens, Ida Tarbell, 
Peter Dunne and others resolved them- 
selves into its sponsors. Because of 
family ties, his re-association with Mc- 
Clure’s was natural. Mr. McClure is 
thirty-six years old, is tall, slender, blond 
and possessed of an exceptionally “meet- 
able,” likable personality. As head of 
the H. H. McClure Newspaper Syndi- 
cate, he has come into close contact with 
the better known British and native 
writers, many of whose products he has 
handled exclusively for a considerable 
period of time. He was partly respon- 
sible for the introduction of the original 
Sherlock Holmes stories in America. 

John Thompson, formerly on _ the 
staff of the New York Times, is the edi- 
tor of Pearson’s Magazine. He practi- 
cally edits the publication single-handed, 
anyway as far as the contributors go. 
The “regrets,” when they do come, come 
from him direct. He, too, is a young 
man—still somewhere in the later thirties 
—-is of a tall, athletic build, and has 
a favourite tilted-’way-back-in-his-chair 
position in which any intruder in his 
sanctum may usually find him. Norman 
Boyer, the present editor of the Smart 
Set, succeeded George Splint to his pres- 
ent post, after having been associated 
with the staff of the Success magazine 
when Robert Mackey was its editor. Mr. 
Boyer follows out the Davis idea of see- 
ing all contributors personally, of talking 
over their story ideas with them, and of 
recommending certain changes in stories 
which, when so altered, may prove avail- 
able. Like Mr. Davis, Mr. Boyer also 
takes time to write letters to many of the 
magazine’s contributors, but the Boyer 
letters are as sweet milk compared to the 
Davis letters’ acid. Whenever an un- 
known contributor sends in a manuscript 
that, while not available, still discloses 
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traces of considerable sporadic merit, a 
Boyer letter of appreciation and criticism 
will go with the regrets. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the editor 
recently published in his magazine in 
semi-fiction form the correspondence 
that had passed between a contributor 
and himself, and received a number of 
letters from readers of the magazine sub- 
sequently praising what they believed 
was a printed story-manuscript. 

Arthur Hornblow, editor of the The- 
atre Magazine, is the same Arthur Horn- 
blow who made a novel of The Lion and 
the Mouse, Charles Klein’s drama, and is 
the author of a number of novels of the 
brand of By Right of Conquest. Mr. 
Hornblow rarely talks with a contributor 
save through his secretary, in which re- 
gard he resembles Caspar Whitney, the 
well-known editor of Collier's Outdoor 
America. Albert Britt, the editor of 
Outing, was called to that chair from the 
editorship of the Railroad Man’s Maga- 
sine, having before that time been on the 
staff of Public Opinion. Mr. Britt talks 
over the ideas of prospective contributors 
with the latter in his office. Mr. Britt 
is just the sort of man you would expect 


to find editing a magazine like Outing. 
He is not an athlete, but he looks Out- 
ing, talks about out-of-doors and enjoys 
talking about it. 

Edward Cave, the editor of Recrea- 
tion, believes with Mr. Britt that the ed- 
itor of an out-door magazine should be 


an out-of-doors man. And Cave most 
certainly is an out-of-doors man in every 
sense of the word. He is young, full of 
life, and spends a great deal of his time 
on automobile, fishing and hunting trips, 
of which he writes under his own name 
for the magazine of which he is editor. 

William Young, the editor of Hamp- 
ton’s Magazine, is a newspaper man of 
wide experience in both New York and 
Chicago. While B. B. Hampton rules 
the contents of his magazine with a di- 
rect hand, it remains for Young to do the 
greater amount of the preliminary work 
with the various “standing” and volun- 
teer contributors. 
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Charles Hanson Towne, well known 
as a contributor of poetry to the period- 
icals and, a number of years ago, editor 
of the Smart Set magazine, is the “re- 
gret’ man of the Delineator and 
Woman's Idea magazines, over which 
Erman J. Ridgway exercises general 
editorial supervision. Recently succeed- 
ing Samuel Merwin as the managing 
editor of Success, Howard Brubacher 
has been entrusted with that publica- 
tion’s regret slips. Mr. Brubacher has 
been associated with Success for several 
years and is one of the youngest of the 
“regret” men. Charles Agnew Mac- 
Lean is the editor of the Popular and 
Smith’s magazines and Archibald Ses- 
sions the editor of Ainsilee’s. Karl Ed- 
win Harriman, author of the novel Sadie, 
is the editor of the Green Book Album 
and supervisory head of its colourful 
sisters, the Red and Blue Books. Her- 
bert Kaufman, whose name is familiar to 
magazine readers, has recently been 
created editor of the Woman’s World. 
Although Norman Hapgood is the editor 
of Collier's Weekly, the man in whom 
the contributors are interested is Albert 
Lee, the managing editor. Charles Bel- 
mont Davis, a brother of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, and a well-known writer of 
stories dealing with stage life, is the 
Collier fiction editor. Clarence Richard 
Lindner is the new fiction editor of 
Leslie’s Weekly. George Buchanan 
Fife, the managing editor of Harper's 
Weekly, is another graduate of newspa- 
per work, having been engaged in that 
field of journalistic service in New York 
for more than fourteen years. William 
A. Taylor is the editor of the Associated 
Sunday Magazines, and is known far and 
wide as “Pop” Taylor. H. G. Payne, 
editor of the recently instituted Monthly 
Magazine, is a former member of the 
Harper's Weekly staff and, before that, 
a newspaper graduate. 

Henceforth, then, will “the editor re- 
grets” cease to be anonymous. The per- 
sonalities of the rejection slips have been 
ferretted out! 









SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH 


The following is the list of the most popular 
new books in order of demand, as sold be- 
tween the 1st of December and 1st of January: 


NEW YORK CITY 


FicTIoNn 
1. The Purchase Price. Hough. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 
2. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
3. The Doctor’s Christmas Eve. Allen. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
4. —" } cn 2a Waller. (Little, Brown.) 
5 
6. 


; The Rose i in the Ring. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.50. 


: Ly De Bercy Affair. Holmes. (Clode.) 
1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
1. African eg Trails. Roosevelt. (Scrib- 


ner.) 
2. Lord Chatham. Rosebery. (Harper.) $3.00. 
3. The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton. 
Hamilton. (Scribner.) $3.50. 
4. Among Friends. Crothers. (Houghton Mif- 
flin.) $1.25. 
JUVENILES 
1. Boys’ Book of Model Aéroplanes. 
(Century Co.) $1.20 
2. The Slant Book. Newell. (Harper.) $1.25. 
3. Arabian Nights. Wiggin and Smith. (Scrib- 
ner.) $2.50. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
FIcTIon 
. The Rosary. Barclay. 


(Putnam.) $1.35. 
. The Purchase Price. Hough. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 


. The Doctor’s Christmas Eve. Allen. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 


3 i A Waller. (Little, Brown.) 


Collins. 


Noe 


own > BY 


, Sty Cary. Bosher. (Harper.) $1.00. 
. The Mistress of Shenstone. Barclay. (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 
. Collected Poems of Eugene Field. (Scrib- 
ner.) $2.00 


a.&% facie 2 of Girls. 


— 


Fisher. (Dodd, Mead.) 


$3.50. 

3. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
(Harper.) $2.00. 

4. Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. 
$1.20. 


Twain. 
(Dodd, Mead.) 


JUVENILES 


1. The Slant Book. Newell. (Harper.) $1.25. 


2. Arabian — Wiggin and Smith. (Scrib- 
ner.) $2.5 

. Poems oF “Childhood. 
$2.50. 


on 


Field. (Scribner.) 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
FicTion 
1. Molly Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century Co.) 


( Bobbs-Mer- 


N 


1.00. 
The Purchase Price. 
rill.) $1.50. 
Mary Cary. Bosher. (Harper.) $1.00. 
. The Mistress of Shenstone. Barclay. (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 
. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
ay Quarries. Waller. (Little, Brown.) 
1.50 


Hough. 


On pw 


Non-Fiction 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
FicrTion 


The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 

Max. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 

The Doctor’s Christmas Eve. Allen. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

The Mistress of Shenstone. 
nam.) $1.35. 

Mary Cary. Bosher. (Harper.) $1.00. 

"a Quarries. Waller. (Little, Brown.) 

1.50. 


Barclay. (Put- 


Pr ff ELE 


Non-Fiction 
Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. 


Land 


(Dodd, Mead.) 


.20. 
. Tremendous Trifles. 


2 Chesterton. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.20. ; 
3. African Game Trails. Roosevelt. (Scrib- 
ner.) $4.00. 
4. Collected Verse. Kipling. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $3.50. 
JUVENILES 


1. Mary Ware in Texas. Johnston. (Page.) 


$1.50. : 
. The Emerald City of Oz. Baum. (Reilly & 


Britton.) $1.25. 
3. The Slant Book. Newell. (Harper.) $1.25. 


iS) 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Fiction 


1. The Doctor’s Christmas Eve. Allen. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. . 
2. The Road to Providence. Daviess. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


3. The Rosary. Barclay. ( Putnam.) $1.35. 
4. The Social Bucaneer. Isham. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 
5. Max. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
6. Molly Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century 
Co.) $1.00 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 


JUVENILES 
No report. 











BOSTON, MASS. 
FICTION 

1. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 

2. —" Quarries. Waller. (Little, Brown.) 

3. The Doctor’ s Christmas Eve. Allen. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

4. The Siege oft the Seven Suitors. Nicholson. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.20. 

5. The Rules of the Game. White. 
day, Page.) $1.40. 

6. Max. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 


1. Among Friends. Crothers. 
flin.) $1.25. 


(Double- 


(Houghton Mif- 


2. Twenty Years at Hull-House. Addams. 
(Macmillan.) $2.50. 
3. Romantic Days in Old Boston. Crawford. 


(Little, Brown.) $2.50. 
4. Life of Disraeli. Monypenny. (Macmillan.) 
$3.00. 
JUVENILES 
$ A Wales on the Campus. Warde. (Penn.) 


2. The ies of the Grail and the Passing of 
Arthur. Pyle. (Scribner.) $2.50. 

3. At the Home Plate. Dudley. 
Lee & Shepard.) $1.25. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


(Lothrop, 


FICTION 
1. The Rules of the Game. White. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.40. 
2. Mary Cary. Bosher. (Harper.) $1.00. 
3. Moby — Abbott. (Century 
fe) 
4. The Doctor’s Christmas Eve. Allen. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
5. Master of the Vineyard. Reed. (Putnam.) 
1.50. 
6. a Quarries. Waller. (Little, Brown.) 
1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
1. Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead.) 
1.20. 


2. What’s Wrong With the World. Chester- 
ton. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
3. Among Friends. Crothers. (Houghton Mif- 
flin.) $1.25. 
4. The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton. 
Hamilton. (Scribner.) $3.50. 
JUVENILES 


I. bry Tales. Hawthorne. 


(Duffield. ) 


2. The , of the Grail and the Passing of 
Arthur. Pyle. (Scribner.) $2.50. 
3. The Slant Book. Newell. (Harper.) $1.25. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FicTIoN 
1. Max. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


2. The Rose in the Ring. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.50. 
The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
4. Master of the Vineyard. Reed. ( Putnam.) 
$1.50. 


Y 
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. Burning Daylight. 
1.50 
6. The 






London. ( Macmillan.) 


Foreigner. Connor. (Hodder & 


Stoughton.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 


No report. 


_ 
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. The Price of the Prairie. 


JUVENILES 
No report. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FICTION 


McCarter. (Mc- 
Clurg.) $1.35. 

The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 

The Rules of the Game. White. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.40. 


. The Purchase Price. Hough. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill.) $1.50. 

Molly Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century 
Co.) $1.00. 

. Max. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

. Twenty Years at Hull-House. Addams. 
(Macmillan.) $2.50. 

. African Game Trails. Roosevelt. (Scrib- 
ner.) $4.00. 

. Among Friends. Crothers. (Houghton Mif- 
flin.) $1.25 

Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead.) 
$1.20. 

JUVENILES 

; — Ware in Texas. Johnston. (Page.) 
1.50. 

. The Slant Book. Newell. (Harper.) $1.25. 

. The Emerald City of Oz. Baum, (Reilly 
& Britton.) $1.50. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FIcTION 

. The Court of Lucifer. Gallizier. ( Page.) 
$1.50. j 

. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 

. Molly Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century 
Co.) $1.00. 

. The Siege of the Seven Suitors. Nicholson. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.20. 

. The Purchase Price. Hough. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. ” 

. Nathan Burke. Watts. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

. The Rheingold and the Valkyrie. Rack- 
ham. (Doubleday, Page.) $5.00. 

. The Sleeping Beauty. Quiller-Couch. 
(Doran.) $5.00. 

. Twenty Years at Hull-House. Addams. 
(Macmillan.) $2.50. 

. Education in Sexual Physiology. Zenner. 


(Clarke.) $1.00. 


JUVENILES 
. The Slant Book. Newell. 


(Harper.) $1.25: 
2. Mary Ware in Texas. Johnston. (Page.) 

$1.50. 
3. Winning His “Y.” Barbour. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 
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. Boys’ Book of Model Aéroplanes. 


$1.00 
; Ailsa Paige. Chambers. 
Little Knight of the X Bar B. Maule.’ 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FICTION 
. Molly Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century Co.) 


1.00. 
The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
Max. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. Master of the Vineyard. Reed. (Putnam.) 


$1.50. 
The Rules of the Game. White. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.40. 
The Mistress of Shenstone. Barclay. (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 


. African Game Trails. Roosevelt. ( Scribner.) 


-00. 
Adventures in Friendship. Grayson. (Dou- 
bleday, Page.) $1.20. 
The North Pole. Peary. (Stokes.) $4.80. 
Among Friends. Crothers. (Houghton Mif- 
flin.) $1.25. 
JUVENILES 

Collins. 
(Century Co.) $1.20. 
Heidi. Spyri. (Ginn.) 50 cents. 
Through the Little Green Door. 
(Stern.) $1.00. 


DALLAS, TEX. 
FIcTION 


Donohey. 


. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 


A Splendid Hazard. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


The Rose in rH Ring. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.5 


Molly Make- Believe. Abbott. (Century Co.) 


(Appleton.) $1.50. 


(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 


JUVENILES 
No report. 


DENVER, COL. 
FICTION 


. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
. Molly Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century Co. ) 


$1.00, 
The ie of the Game. White. 


(Double- 
day, Page.) $1.40. 
— Daylight. London. (Macmillan.) 
Madame X. McConaughty. (Fly.) $1.50. 
Cynthia’s Chauffeur. Tracy. (Clode.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
FIcTION 
. Routledge Rides Alone. Comfort. 
cott.) $1.50 
. The 7 hog ‘Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 


. Molly Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century Co.) 
$1.00. 


(Lippin- 


— 
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—— of the Vineyard. Reed. (Putnam.) 
1.50. 
5. Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead.) 
1.20, 
. One Braver Thing. Dehan. (Duffield.) 
$1.40. 
Non-Fiction 
. African Game Trails. Roosevelt. (Scrib- 


ner.) $4.00. 


. A Vagabond a Around the World. 
0. 


Franck. (Century ) $3.50. 


3. Among Friends. Crothers. (Houghton Mif- 
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. Routledge Rides Alone. Comfort. 


. Mary Cary. Bosher. 


. African Game Trails. 


flin.) $1.25. 
The Digressions of V. Vedder. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $6.00 
JUVENILES 
: Mery Ware in Texas. Johnston. (Page.) 
1.50. 
sag His “Y.” Barbour. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 
. The Slant Book. Newell. (Harper.) $1.25. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
FIcTION 


(Lippin- 
cott.) $1.50. 


. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
. The Rules of the aes White. 


(Double- 
day, Page.) $1.4 


, yo 4 Make- Believe. Abbott. (Century Co.) 
. Master of the Vineyard. Reed. ( Putnam.) 


$1.50. 

(Harper.) $1.00. 
Non-Fiction 
Roosevelt. (Scrib- 


ner.) $4.00. 


. A Vagabond Journey Around the World. 


Franck. (Century Co.) $3.50 
(Dodd, Mead.) 


. Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. 
$1.20. 
. Twenty Years at Hull-House. Addams. 
(Macmillan.) $2.50. 
JUVENILES 
. Mary Ware in Texas. Johnston. (Page.) 
$1.50. 
. Kingsford, A sey Barbour. (Century 
Co.) $1.5 
. Glenloch Girls Abroad. Remick. (Penn.) 
$1.25. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Fiction 
. The Siege of the Seven Suitors. Nicholson. 


(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.20. 


. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 

‘ yo Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century Co.) 
1.00, 

. Everybody’s Lonesome. Laughlin. (Revell.) 
75 cents. i 

. Mary Cary. Bosher. (Harper.) $1.00. 

. The Social Bucaneer. Isham. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

. The Sleeping Beauty. Quiller-Couch. 

(Doran.) $5.00. 


. The Rheingold and the Valkyrie. Rackham. 


(Doubleday, Page.) $5.00. 
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. The Corsican: Diary of Napoleon. John- 
ston. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.75. 
. Twenty Years at Hull-House. Addams. 
(Macmillan.) $2.50. 
JUVENILES 
° _— Ware in Texas. Johnston. (Page.) 
1.50. 
. The Slant Book. Newell. (Harper.) $1.25. 
. The Hole Book. Newell. (Harper.) $1.25. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Fiction 


. The Rosary, Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
. The Price of the Prairie. McCarter. (Mc- 


Clurg.) $1.35. 
. The Better Man. Brady. (Dodd, Mead.) 


$1.50. 
. The Siege of the Seven Suitors. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.20. 
. A Man’s Man. Hay. (Houghton Mifflin.) 


$1.20. 
’ Pa? of the Border. Parrish. (McClurg.) 
1.35. 


Nicholson. 


Non-Fiction 
. The Corsican: Diary of Napoleon. John- 

ston. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.75. 
. African Game Trails. Roosevelt. (Scrib- 
ner.) $4.00. 

JUVENILES 

. Hollow Tree Snowed-In Book. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. Winning His “Y.” 


Paine. 


Barbour. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 

. With Lyon in Missouri. 

$1.25. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


FIcTIoN 

. Not of Her Race. Foster. (Badger.) $1.50. 
. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 

. A Christmas Mystery. Locke. (Lane.) 75¢c. 
. The Purchase Price. Hough. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 

. Max. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. Clayhanger. Bennett. (Dutton.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 

. The Digressions of V. Vedder. 
Mifflin.) $6.00. 

. The Rheingold and the Valkyrie. Rackham. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $5.00. 


Dunn. (McClurg.) 


(Houghton 


3. The Rubaiyat of Omar , Dulac. 


(Doran.) $5.00. 
Twenty Years at Hull-House. 
(Macmillan.) $2.50. 
JUVENILES 
. The Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. 
Hawthorne. (Duffield.) $2.50. 
. The Slant Book. Newell. (Harper.) $1.25. 
. The Story of the Grail and the Passing of 
Arthur. Pyle. (Scribner.) $2.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Ficrion 
. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 


Addams. 


2. The Rose in the Ring. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.50. 


3 
4. 
5 
6 


. The Doctor’s Christmas Eve. 
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Allen. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
The Mistress of Shenstone. Barclay. (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 


. Max. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50 
. Master of the Vineyard. Reed. Putnam.) 


$1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 


JUVENILES 
No report. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FIcTIon 


. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
. Molly Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century Co.) 


$1.00. 
. Master of the Vineyard. Reed. ( Putnam.) 


$1.50. 
. The Rose in the Ring. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


. Mary Cary. Bosher. 
. At the Villa Rose. 


. Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. 


Mead.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.00. 
Mason. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 


oi (Dodd, Mead.) 


. My Mark Twain. Howells. (Harper.) $1.40. 


. African Game Trails. 


Geeta oF Obie 


Roosevelt. (Scrib- 


(Dodd, Mead.) 


ner.) 
Fisher. 
$3.50. 

JUVENILES 


. The Motor Boys’ Series. Young. (Cupples & 


. The Patty Books. 
$1.25. 
. Boys’ Book of Model Aéroplanes. 


. The Rosary. Barclay. 
. The 


. Rest Harrow. 


Leon.) 60 cents. 
Wells. (Dodd, Mead.) 


Collins. 
(Century Co.) $1.20. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
FIcTION 


( Putnam.) $1.35. 
Mistress of Shenstone. Barclay. 
(Putnam.) $1.35 


ewlett. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


. Flamsted Quarries. Waller. (Little, Brown.) 


1.50. 
. Max. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. Tama. 

. Garden of Girls. 
3.50. 

. Collected ig 

. Girls. 


Watanna. (Harper.) $1.60. 


Non-Fiction 


Fisher. (Dodd, Mead.) 


Kipling. (Doubleday, 


* (Scribner. ) $3.00 


Page.) $3.5 
bien 


. The Rheingold and the Valleyrie. Rackham. 


I, 
2. 


3. 


(Doubleday, Page.) $5.00. 


JUVENILES 
Mary Ware in Texas. Johnston. 


$1.50. 

Betty Wales on the 
(Penn.) $1.25. 

Mary Cary. Bosher. 


( Page.) 
Campus. Warde. 


(Harper.) $1.00. 











NORFOLK, VA. 
FICTION 


1. The Strength of the Weak. Thacker. 
(Broadway Pub. Co.) $1.50. 
2. Molly Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century 


Co.) $1.00 
3. The Reon Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
4. NS Man’s Land. Vance. (Dodd, Mead.) 
1.50. 
5 —— Quarries. Waller. (Little, Brown.) 
1.50. 
6. i. Sapphire Bracelet. Field. (Watt.) 
1.25. 
Non-Fiction 
1. A Manual of Spiritual Fortification. Will- 
cox. (Harper.) $1.25. 
2. The Human Way. Willcox. (Harper.) $1.25. 
3. The North Pole. Peary. (Stokes.) $4.80. 
4. "6 Holy Land. Hichens. (Century Co.) 
.00. 


JUVENILES 
No report. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


FIcTIon 

. The Victory of Allan Rutledge. 
(Fly) $1.50. . 

2. The Rules of the Game. White. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.40 

. The Siege of the Seven Suitors. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.20. 

. Flamsted Quarries. Waller. (Little, Brown.) 


$1.50. 
; “aa of the Border. Parrish. (McClurg.) 
1.35. 
6. The Price of the Prairie. McCarter. 


—_ 


Corkey. 


Nicholson. 


> w 


w 


(Mc- 
Clurg.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 
1. African Game Trails. Roosevelt. (Scrib- 
ner.) $4.00. 
2. Making Life Worth While. Fisher. 


(Doubleday, Page.) $1.20. 
Comfort. Black. (Revell.) $1.50. ‘ 
Collected Poems of Eugene Field. (Scrib- 
ner.) $2.50. 


PY 


JUVENILES 

. The Slant Book. Newell. 

2. The Emerald City of Oz. 
& Britton.) $1.25. 


- 


(Harper.) $1.25. 
Baum. (Reilly 


3. Mary Ware in Texas. Johnston. (Page.) 
$1.50. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FIcTION 


s Ee Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
Mary Cary. Bosher. (Harper.) $1.00. 

. Max. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50 

. The Mistress of Shenstone. i (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 

. nin.) #5 McConaughty. (Fly.) $1.50. 

. The Girl of the Limberlost. Stratton-Porter. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.20. 


Non-Fiction 


ow Sochane 


1. African a Trails. Roosevelt. (Scrib- 
ner.) b 
2. Collected em of Eugene Field. (Scrib- 


ner.) $2.00. 
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. Adventures in Home Making. Shackleton. 


. The Greatest Wish in the World. 


. Lord Chatham. 


. Mary Cary. Bosher. 
. Love of the Wild. McKishnie. ( Fitzgerald.) 


5 Alem Game Trails. 


$4.00. 
. The North Pole. 
. Camp and Camino in Lower California. 
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(Lane.) $1.75. 

Susan in Sicily. Tozier. (Page.) $2.00. 

JUVENILES 

Kiddie Land. Wiederseim and May. 
(Jacobs.) $1.25. 

Kingsford, Quarter. Barbour. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 

. Mrs. Tittlemouse. - Porter. (Warne.) 5oc. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FIcTION 


Thurston. 
(Kennerley.) $1. 


50. 
Molly Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century Co.) 


$1.00. 
. Max. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Mr. Ingleside. 


. The Caravaners. By the author of Elizabeth 


Lucas. (Macmillan.) $1.35. 


and Her German Garden. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 


The Creators. Sinclair. (Century Co.) $1.30. 
Non-Fiction 


. What’s Wrong with the World? Chester- 


ton. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


. Twenty Years at Hull-House. Addams. 
(Macmillan.) $2.50. 
. African Game Trails. Roosevelt. (Scrib- 


ner.) $4.00, 
Rosebery. (Harper.) $3.00. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FicTIon 


. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
. The Purchase Price. Hough. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.00. 


$1.20. 
. Madame X. McConaughty. (Fly.) $1.50. 
. Way to Peace. Deland. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Non-Fiction 


. Old yt Trail. McClintock. (Macmillan.) 


Roosevelt. (Scrib- 


Peary. (Stokes.) $4.80. 


ner.) 


North. (Baker & Taylor.) $3.00. 
JUVENILES 


. At the Home Plate. Dudley. (Lothrop, Lee 


& Shepard.) $1.25. 


. Glenloch Girls Abroad. Remick. (Penn.) 
1.25. 
rs the Real Boy. Shute. (Badger.) 
$1.50. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FicTION 
. The Road to Providence. Daviess. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Purchase Price. Hough. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill.) $1.50. 


Mary Cary. Bosher. (Harper.) $1.00. 


4. “nz Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century Co.) 
1.00. 
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5. Burning Daylight. London. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 
6. The Rules of the Game. White. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.40. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


FicrTIon 


. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 

. The Mistress of Shenstone. Barclay. (Put- 
nam.) $1.35 

. Flamsted Fmiten Waller. (Little, Brown.) 


$1.50. 
Master of the Vineyard. Reed. (Putnam.) 


$1.50. 
. The Rules of the Game. White. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.40. 
. The Purchase Price. Hough. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
. African Game Trails. Roosevelt. (Scrib- 
ner.) $4.00 
. The North Pole. Peary. (Stokes.) $4.80. 
. Romantic Days in Old Boston. Crawford. 
(Little, Brown.) $2.50. 
Twenty Years at Hull-House. 
(Macmillan.) $2.50. 


Addams. 


JUVENILES 

. The Young Guide. Burleigh. 
Lee & Shepard.) $1.50. 

. Mary Ware in Texas. Johnston. 
$1.50. 

. Kingsford, Quarter. 
Co.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Fiction 

. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 

. The Rules of the Game. White. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.40. 
" ss Daylight. 


(Lothrop, 
( Page.) 


Barbour. (Century 


London. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 
. The Purchase Price. Hough. (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill.) $1.50 
The Rose in the Ring. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 
" go of the Vineyard. Reed. (Putnam.) 
1.50. 
Non-Fiction 
. Oregon Geology. Condon. (Gill.) $1.75. 
. Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead.) 
$1.20. 
. My Mark Twain. Howells. (Harper.) $1.40. 


. The Digressions of V. Vedder. (Houghton 


Mifflin.) $6.00. 


JUVENILES 
. The Mutt and Jeff Cartoons. Fisher. (Ball.) 
50 cents, 
. Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens. Barrie. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
"ah Wales on the Campus. Warde. ( Penn.) 
1.25. 


. The Rules of the Ganie. 


. Mary Cary. 
. Molly Make-Believe. 


. The Rosary. Barclay. 
. The Annals of Ann. 


. Dixie Hart. 


. Twenty Years at Hull-House. 


. A Vagabond Journe 


. The Slant Book. Newell. 
. Winning His “Y.” Barbour. 


THE BOOKMAN 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
FIcTION 


; —— Quarries. Waller. (Little, Brown.) 
1.50. 

. Master of the Vineyard. Reed. ( Putnam.) 
1.50. 

. Clever Betsy. Burnham. (Houghton Mif- 


flin.) $1.25 


. The Siege of the Seven Suitors. Nicholson. 


(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.20 


. Molly Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century Co.) 
1.00. 
. The Rules of the Game. White. (Double- 


day, Page.) $1.40. 
Non-Fiction 


. Among Friends. Crothers. (Houghton Mif- 


flin.) $1.25. 


. The Lure of the Antique. Dyer. (Century 


Co.) $2.40 


. Romantic Days in ea Boston. Crawford. 


(Little, Brown.) $2.5 
The North Pole. eee ’ (Stokes. ) $4.80. 


JUVENILES 


. The Slant Book. Newell. (Harper.) $1.25. 
. The Little Lame Prince. Mulock. (Rand, 


McNally.) $1.25. 


. Beatrix Potter’s Books. ( Warne.) 50 cents. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
FICTION 


. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
. Mary Cary. Bosher. 
. The Mistress of Shenstone. Barclay. (Put- 


(Harper.) $1.00. 


nam.) $1.35. 


. Max. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Miss Minerva and William Green Hill. Cal- 


houn. (Reilly & Britton.) $1.00. 


. Molly Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century Co.) 


$1.00. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
FIcTION 

White. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.40. 
Bosher. (Harper.) $1.00. 

Abbott. (Century 
Co.) $1.00. 
(Putnam.) $1.35. 
Sharber. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
Harben. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Non-Ficrion 


. Mr. Pickwick. Reynolds. (Doran.) $5.00. 
. The Corsican: Diary of Napoleon. John- 


ston. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.75. 
Addams. 
Around the World. 
Franck. (Century Co.) $3.50 

JUVENILES 


(Macmillan.) $2.50. 


(Harper.) $1.25. 


(Appleton. ) 
$1.50. 
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. The Emerald City of Oz. 


. The Rosary. Barclay. 
. Rest Harrow. Hewlett. 


. The Si 


. Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. 


. The Rosary. Barclay. 
. Max. Thurston. 


; “at >. Fairies. 


. Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. 
1.20. 
. Under a Fool’s Cap: 


Baum. (Reilly 
& Britton.) $1.25. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FIcTION 


(Putnam.) $1.35. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

Clever Betsy. Burnham. (Houghton Mif- 
flin.) $1.25. 

The Doctor’s Christmas Eve. Allen. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

Max. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 

e of the Seven Suitors. Nicholson. 

ton Mifflin.) $1.20. 


Non-Fiction 


(Houg 


(Dodd, Mead.) 
$1.20. 


. The Corsican: Diary of Napoleon. John- 


ston. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.75. 


. Indiscreet Letters from Peking. Weale. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $2.00. 

. Those Nerves. Walton. (Lippincott.) $1.90. 

JUVENILES 

, a Ware in Texas. Johnston. (Page.) 
1.50. 

. The Emerald City of Oz. Baum. (Reilly 
& Britton.) $1.25. 

. Kingsford, Quarter. Barbour. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIcTION 


( Putnam.) $1.35. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


; “a ae Abbott. (Century 
.) $1.00. 
The Rose in the Ring. McCutcheon. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


Kipling (Doubleday, 
Page.) 


. The ‘Siege OF t the Seven Suitors. Nicholson. 


(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.20. 
Non-FicrTion 


(Dodd, Mead.) 


Songs. Holmes. 


(Mosher.) $1.00. 


3. Among Friends. Crothers. (Houghton Mif- 


. Little Women. Alcott. 


$1.50. 
. Heidi. Spyri. 


flin.) $1.25. 
Wonder Tales, Hawthorne. (Duffield.) $2.50. 
JUVENILES 


. Boys’ Book of Model Aéroplanes. Collins. 


Cent Co.) $1.20, 
ag ) (Little, Brown.) 


(Ginn.) 50 cents. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FicTION 
1. The Rules of the Game. White. (Double- 
day, ay -) $1.40. : 
2. — aylight. London. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 
3. Molly Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century 


Co.) $1.00. 
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2. Romance of Imperial Rome. 


. Flamsted Quarries. Waller. (Little, Brown.) 
. The Rose 


. The Road to Fe 


. African a Trails. 


. Mary Ware in Texas. 
1.50. 

. Kingsford, Quarter. 

. Betty Wales 


. Molly Make-Believe. 


. One Braver Thing. 


$1.50. 
. The Doctor’s Christmas Eve. 


. Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens. 


. Max. Thurston. 
. Molly Make-Believe. 


. Helene Von Racowitza. 
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$1.50, 


in the Ring. 


McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


Non-Ficrion 


. Among Friends. Crothers. (Houghton Mif- 


flin.) $1.25. 


Roosevelt. (Scrib- 
ner.) $4.00. 


. The Corsican: Diary of Napoleon. John- 


ston, (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.75 


. The Intimate Life of enantio ‘Hamilton. 


Hamilton. (Scribner.). $3.50. 
JUVENILES 


Johnston. (Page.) 
Barbour. (Century 


Warde. 


Co.) $1.50 


on the 


Campus. 
(Penn.) $1.25. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Abbott. (Century 


Co.) $1.00 


The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 


Dehan. (Duffield.) 


$1.40. 
. The Readjustment. Irwin. (Huebsch.) $1.20. 
. Master of the Vineyard. Reed. (Putnam.) 


Allen. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 
Non-Fiction 


; ‘o California. Peixotto. (Scribner.) 
2.50. 
. The Vanished Ruin Era. Stellman. (Elder.) 


2.50. 
. City that Is. 
. California. Jordan. (Robertson.) 50 cents. 


Steele. (Robertson.) $1.00. 


JUVENILES 


Barrie. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 


. Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. 
Hawthorne. (Duffield.) $2.50. 
. Mary Ware in Texas. Johnston. (Page.) 


$1.50. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


FicTIon 


(Harper.) $1.50 
Abbott. yo 
Co.) $1.00, 


. The Trocency Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
. Flamsted Quarries. Waller. (Little, Brown.) 


$1.50 

. The on Price. Hough. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Frontiersman. Cody. (Doran.) $1.20. 


Non-Fiction 
(Autobiography. ) 
(Macmillan.) $3.50. 


Champney. 
(Putnam.) $3.50. 
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The Holy Land. Hichens. (Century Co.) 
00. 


Seven Great Statesmen. White. (Century 
Co.) $2.50. 
JUVENILES 


. The Emerald City of Oz~ Baum. (Reilly 


& Britton.) $1.25. 


. Mary Ware in Texas. Johnston. ( Page.) 


$1.50. 


. Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens. Barrie. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


FIcTION 


. Max. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. __ 
. The Window at the White Cat. Rinehart. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Mistress of Shenstone. Barclay. (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 

Master of the Vineyard. Reed. (Putnam.) 
$1.50. : 
The Gold Brick. Whitlock. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. ‘ 

. First Love. Van Vorst. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.$0. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 


JUVENILES 


. Mary Ware in Texas. Johnston. ( Page.) 


$1.50. 
. The Slant Book. Newell. (Harper.) $1.25. 
. Little Girl Blue. Gates. (Houghton Mifflin.) 


50 cents. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
FIcTION 


. The Trail of Ninety-eight. Service. (Briggs.) 
$1.25. ‘ ‘ 
. The Second Chance. McClung. (Briggs.) 


$1.25. 
The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.25. 
The Frontiersman. Cody. (Briggs.) $1.25. 


. Molly Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century Co.) 
$1.00. 
. The Rules of the Game. White. (Musson.) 


$1.25. 
Non-FictTIon 


. Reminiscences of Goldwin Smith. Haultain. 


(Macmillan.) $3.00. 


JUVENILES 
No report. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FIcTION 
The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
Mary Cary. Bosher.. (Harper.) $1.00. 
Max. Thurston, (Harper.) $1.50. 
Flamsted Quarries. Waller. (Little, Brown.) 


$1.50. } 
Master of the Vineyard. Reed. (Putnam.) 


1.50. 
The Mistress of Shenstone. Barclay. (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 
A Soldier’s Recollections. McKim. (Long- 
mans, Green.) $2.00. 


THE BOOKMAN 


2. — Bird. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead.) 
1.20, 

3. Adventures in Friendship. Grayson. (Dou- 
bleday, Page.) $1.20. 

4. Among Friends. Crothers. (Houghton Mif- 
flin.) $1.25. 


JUVENILES 
I. 7 Ware in Texas. Johnston. ( Page.) 
1.50. 
2. The Boy with the U. S. Forresters. Rolt- 
Wheeler. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.50. 
. Boy’s Book of Model Aéroplanes. Collins. 
(Century Co.) $1.20. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Fiction 
1. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 
The Mistress of Shenstone. Barclay. (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 
Flamsted Quarries, Waller. (Little, Brown.) 


w 


s 


> & 


1.50. 

. Master of the Vineyard. Reed. (Putnam.) 
1.50. 

Molly Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century Co.) 


1.00, 
. Mary Cary. Bosher. (Harper.) $1.00. 
Non-Fiction 
1. Romantic Days in Old Boston. Crawford. 
(Little, Brown.) $2.50. 
2. African Game Trails. Roosevelt. (Scrib- 
ner.) $4.00. 
3. The North Pole. Peary. (Stokes.) $4.80. 
4. ™ Holy Land. Hichens. (Century Co.) 
.00. 


JUVENILES 
1. Tale of Mrs. Tittlemouse. Potter. (Warne.) 
50 cents. 
. The Slant Book. Newell. (Harper.) $1.25. 


. Mary Ware in Texas. Johnston. (Page.) 
$1.50. 


wh 





From the above list the six best-selling 
books (fiction) are selected according to the 
following system: 


A book standing 1st on any list receives 10 
“ “e “ 2d “ “ “ce “ 8 
“ tii “ce 3d iii “ “ ti 7 
ae “ “ 4th oe “é “a “e 6 
ae “ «e “ “oe “se oe 

“ “ “ . sth “ “ “ “ ; 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 
According to the foregoing lists, the six 
books (fiction) which have sold best in the 
order of demand during the month are: 
POINTS 
1. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 298 
2. Molly Make-Believe. Abbott. (Century 
AEE Sar I Sn ayia 165 
3. Max. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50....... 108 
4. The Rules of the Game. White. (Dou- 
SESE, TORR. GEO 6 ooo oc ects stvccs 
5. Flamsted Quarries. Waller. (Little, 
ED MURS io nthe 0 CUM cs Lote gl 
6. Mary Cary. Bosher. (Harper.) $1.00... 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
ONCE UPON A TIME By RICHARD 


HARDING DAVIS 
IlMastrated. $1.50 


This, the first book of stories published by Mr. Davis in nine years, 
shows plainly that his pen has lost none of its old cunning. The same 
rapidity of narrative,the same deft delineation of character, thesame vivid- 
ness of description, hold in these stories— Fhe Spy,” “A Wasted Day,” 
“A Charmed Life,” “ The Amateur,” “ The Messengers,” “ The Make- 
Believe Man,” and others—that made him famous te iy Some of these 
are based on the horrors of the Congo, the battles of the Spanish War, the 
invasion of Massachusetts by the Red Army of the National Guard. 
Others present such fascinating people as Clay and Hope in “ Soldiers of 
Fortune,’’as Van Bibber and EleanorSchuylerin “Van Bibberand Others.” 


CELT AND SAXON By GEORGE MEREDITH 
$1.50 

This hitherto unpublished novel turns on divergencies in character 
between the Irishman and the Anglo-Saxon; and though not quite 
finished, but standing complete as far as it goes, it is worthy to rank with 
the author’s greatest work. It gives clear views of English life in town 
and country ; gives strongly individualized characters, English and Irish, 
some of great charm, and others, though lacking that quality, win the 
reader's sympathy because the writer’s power of presentation makes 
them so well understood; and, beyond all, it sets forth in a remarkably 


impartial and human way the attitude toward each other of these two 
races and the elements that cause it. 


REST HARROW By MAURICE 


HEWLETT 
Illustrated. $1.50 


“Open Country” and “Halfway House” 
told the story of that delightful vagabond, poet, 
and botanist Senhouse, Sanchia Percival, Mary 
Middleham, and Nevile. This‘ new book brings 
their story to a climax, and in doing so introduces 
other new and charming characters. The book 
is full of dramatic incident, and the plot moves 
swiftly. It is a story that for its exquisite style, 
its characters and wonderful feeling for the open 


air, stands among the few great novels of mod- 
ern English literature. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S.SONS NEW TORS. 1. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 





THE WINDOW 


at the WHITE CAT 


NEW NOVEL BY 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Author of THE MAN IN LOWER TEN 
JheCIRCULAR STAIRCASE. WHEN A MAN MARRIES efc efc 
__pe SOARS Su arcs 


=. A VERY FINE TALE THIS , 





BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 





MISS |. A. R. WYLIE 


q Booksellers who have read the advanced copies sent out of THE NATIVE 
ORN or THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE, will be specially interested in the 
above portrait of the author. 

@ THE NATIVE BORN is listed as the best-selling book in England, 


and the English reviewers have caused considerable amusement by referring to 
the author as Mr. Wylie. 


@ The name appears on the title page I. A. R. Wylie,-and the strength and 
ruggedness of the story lead reviewers to believe the author was a man and 
not a woman. 


The London Morning Leader says: ‘* There are all the qualities in THE 

ATIVE BORN of a notable novel. It has action which the reader likes ; 
imagination, which the reviewer likes ; and length, which the libraries like. 
Plainly, the writer should have a career.’’ 





Price $1.50, postpaid, to any address. 


New York: The Bobbs- Merrill 
Company, Publishers: Indianapolis 








Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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Now it’s 


THE DOCTOR’S LASS 


ready! 





Another delicious story by Edward 


C. Booth, who made such a hit 
* with his first novel, “The Post- 
Girl,” published two years ago. 


HAPPY ISLAND 
By Jennette Lee 


A new “Uncle William’ book—perfectly 
delightful. “If you’re seeking fresh, whole- 
some, inspiriting recreation,” says the 
Jpeg Record-Herald, “read this book.’ 

1.00. 


THE CROSSWAYS 
By Helen R. Martin 

“In artistic treatment and dramatic force 
superior to anything Mrs. Martin has done, 
while it still preserves those qualities of 
charm and quaintness which made ‘Tillie: 
A Mennonite Maid’ so delightfully refresh- 
ing.’—Book News. $1.50. 


FRANKLIN 
WINSLOW KANE 
By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


“A singularly alluring novel,” the New 
York Times calls it. “The book will be 
talked of everywhere,” says the San Fran- 
cisco Call. $1.50. 


ANNE OF TREBOUL 
By Marie Louise Goetchius 


A charming story, the scene laid in a 
Breton fishing village. $1.20 net, postage 
10 cents. 


Price $1.30 net, postage 12 cents 





THE SKY-MAN 
By Henry Kitchell Webster 


“Mr. Webster is another Jules Verne,” 
says the San Francisco Bulletin. Every- 
where this is called the most picturesque 
romance of the day, and a tale of thrilling 
adventure. $1.20 net, postage 11 cents. 


THE HOUSE OF MYSTERY 
By Will Irwin 


“It holds the interest from beginning to 
end,” says the San Francisco News-Letter. 
A story in which spiritualism plays an im- 
portant part. $1.15 net, postage 10 cents. 


ANTONIO 
By Ernest Oldmeadow 


The critics say that it is among the great 
books of the year. “‘Those who fail to read 
it,”” says the Providence Journal,’ will miss 
a great pleasure.” The author is Ernest 
Oldmeadow. Price $1.30 net, postage 
15 cents. 


MR. CARTERET 
By David Gray 
The new book by the author of “Gal- 
lops.” “A set of clean, fresh, sporting 
stories.” “All crisply written and enter- 
taining.” $1.00 net, postage 7 cents. 


A VAGABOND JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD 


By Harry A. Franck 


. William Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Literature at Yale, says: “It is one of the 
best travel books I ever read in my life, and full of charm from beginning to end. Every- 
body ought to read it.’’ You cannot afford to miss it. Splendidly illustrated. $3.50 net, 


postage 23 cents. 





Sold by dealers everywhere and published by 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, New York 
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The New York American says: “It 
beats ‘Three Weeks’ a generation!” 
The New York World says: “Con- 


tains 57 varieties of love, and is already 


Lobe in the 
CA caving 


A Novel by EDITH 


one of the successes of the season.” 


The volume has received whole pages 


: 
: 
: 


. 


x 


- 


SPEVVVSSVVVVSVSSSSSSSSVSAGH 


of 


HALLORTHWEIN 


write-ups 


from 


every prominent 


newspaper in this country—our presses 


are unable to meet the demand. 


In this stirring story are por- 
trayed the moral delinquencies and 
depravity of a certain type of man 
—and the impressionability of wo- 


man. Can you conceive of a more 


vital dart to pierce the heart of a 
duplicitous woman from a disillu- 


sionised lover than this: “If you 


ever marry a man and deceive 
it would be far better for 


BROADWAY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Weston Sibley, “‘a petted child 
of fortune,” attempts to force 
his attentions upon a new vic- 
tim and is repulsed; revenge, as 
usual, is the next step. A clever 
though dastardly plot is laid and 
seems to succeed, for she prom- 
ises to marry him on _ certain 
conditions. A counterplot un- 
earths a crime, the details of 
which the girl holds in her hand 
until her father is found. Her 
true lover is relinquished and 
goes away utterly ignorant of 


him, 


A collection which grows in inter- 
est as the pages are tufted. 

The pleasing narrative style of the 
writing conveys excellently the idea 
of story-telling and so closely has 
the author carried this out that the 
reader can readily conceive how 


This story shows the “diverg- 
ing paths” of Ivan and Irving 
Brant. Their father had emi- 
grated from Louisiana to Mis- 
souri in what were called the 
early days when these parts 
were termed “The Great Un- 
known.” The temperaments of 
the two sons were diametrically 
opposite. Ivan studies for the 


A 


a 


A BEST SELLER! 


(6th ed.) $1.50. 


Che Gypsy 
Hoth + 7. 


human species of the 
genera A Novel by 
JOHN F. MARTIN 


~ a Y 


\ 


him to die than suffer the imposi- 
tion.” 

The author, a well-known medi- 
cal man, has been able in his pro- 
fession to study types most pro- 
foundly and 
faithfully. 


his remarkable novel! 


to analyse them 


The proof appears in 
Ornately stamped in gilt-relief, 


with decoration. $1.50 postpaid. 


AT 835 BROADWAY 
IN NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago; 


4 


Crane 


A Novel by HENRY 
ELLSWORTH CURTIS 


Handsomely cloth-bound, $1.50. 


Leaflets 


A Collection of Tales 
for Boys and Girls by 


LOUISE SNOW 


The Diverg- 
ing Paths 


by 
L. L. CHAPPELLE 


Novel 


Atlanta; Baltimore; Washington 
Norfolk; 


Elisabeth 


Florence, Ala. 


why he is dismissed. He forms 
new ties, but cannot forget his 
first love, and the marriage, 
therefore, is unhappy. Her love 
and devotion at last prove equal 
to the occasion, but alas, it is too 
late, for she is taken away and 
he is left for a second time with- 
out hope. 

_ Elizabeth Crane, having sought 
in vain for her father, applies to 
Herbert Crofton for assistance. 
The climax is exciting in the ex- 
treme. 


these stories originated, and the vi- 
sion of the narrator, with her ab- 
sorbed little audience, is brought 
clearly before him. The older reader 
will glean much enjoyment and will 
have many a laugh. 

Picture cover and cloth, $1.25. 


ministry; Irving is accused of a 
murder. He escapes from jail, 
assisted by his sweetheart who 
was the fiancé of his brother. 
She transfers her affection to 
Irving, who marries her and then 
deserts her. Get the book for 
the remarkable and dramatic 
completion of the novel. 

$1.50 postpaid.. 


Ey 
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Extract from letter of 
lady who read the work 
when she was in deep dis- 
tress: 


Co fly Darling 


brought lasting sunshine 
and cheer to a heart hither- 
to full of gloom.” 


“His poem ImMorTALITY By F. H. L OHMA NN wae » Ag te ex 


A treatment of the four Gos- 
pels so new, so impressive and 
fascinating that one is loath to 
lay it aside until finished. It 
gives the details of the period 
when the followers of Christ 
were under His supervision with 
the intenseness of the excite- 
ment which disturbed Palestine 
both at the birth and at the 


A new presentation of some 
old and neglected truths. With 
a fascinating wealth of illustra- 
tion and evidence, it presents 
the argument that the Gospel of 
Christ is as old as human need 
—the primitive truth of which 
all other religions are distor- 
tions. From history, mythology, 


In the 
Early Bays 


A Novel 
ADELAIDE HICKOX 


Decorative gilt, $1.50 postpaid. 


Che Eternal 
Evangel 


A Religious Work by 
REV. S. S. HILSCHER 


death of the Saviour. Interest- 
ing alike to both old and young, 
to teachers, and to those who 
have not ready access to books 
of reference and commentaries. 
Concise and convincing, 
book has a peculiar charm; it is 
filled with the atmosphere of the 
“early days.” 


this 


archzology and scripture it pre- 
sents the course of the evangel 
through the ages past; then fac- 
ing the future it outlines from 
prophecy the ultimate triumph of 
“the faith which was once for 
all delivered unto the saints.” 

Bound in cloth and gilt let- 
tered, $1.50. 


RRRPRVLY, 


| 


BROADWAY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


We issued this book last April, 


AT 835 BROADWAY 
IN NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago; 
Atlanta; Baltimore; Washington; 
Norfolk; Florence, Ala. 


AMARA AEARAABEE EAR EDA 


compass, deep reflection, abun- 


and its reception by press and 
public has been enthusiastic. 
Some of the topics treated are: 
Is tHe Cuurcn Losinc Her 
Hotp on Men? Wuat THE 
Cuurcn Can Do ror Men. 
Jesus as A Man Amonc Men. 


The Church 
and len 


By REV. W. H. SMITH 


dant details and superior execu- 
tion.” 

Professor R. Magill, Ph.D., 
Halifax: “A good contribution 
to the discussion of the greatest 
problem now confronting the 
church.” 


Presbyterian Witness, Hali- 
fax: “The work is one of great 


Of this striking psychological Fin i 
the eminent clergyman, Dr. 
Sowerby, D.D., says: 


“One of the great problems of this 
age is the relation between medicinal 
and spirito-mental treatment of dis- 
ease. ‘Eleanor Wood,’ as written by 
Dr.. Merrow, is a most delightfully 
entertaining story of a strong life 


A work of extraordinary 
mature and extraordinary 
merit, It is in poetical form 
and is, to put it techni- 
cally, an h thesis of cos- 
mogony. he mystery of 
the glacial epoch is made 
clear by Dr. Stauber’s the- 
ory of the capture of the 
lanets by a _ star—our 
un. The author has 
given over forty years to 


M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 


‘ Elinore 
Good 


A Novel by FLORENZ 
S. MERROW, M.D. 


Che Romance 
of the Gniberse 


By DR. BEN STAUBER 


In handsome cloth, post paid, $1.50. 


Handsomely bound, $1.50 post- 
paid. 


which was wise enough and philosophic 
enough to see the greatest blessing to 


humanity in the consistent blending 


of these two great phases of modern 
thought. 


I bespeak for the mate a good sale 
and a wide read.ng.’ 
Cloth and gilt, $1.50 postpaid. 


the study of the planetary 
system, and now presents 
his scientific theories and 
beliefs to the world in 
“lofty rhyme.” 

Dr. John F. Hurst, ex- 
Chancellor of the Univer- 
7 of Washington, says: 
A poem of great dignity 
and strength. I am de- 
lighted with the noble met- 
rical movement.’ 


Sadat Adrrberrerrsrerer>d 
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In a series of Let- P comes a wire “Your 
ters to “Miriam,” C 4 Confessions of husband is dead.” But 
Linda tells the story 1) it is the other husband i 
of matrimonial incom- 9 P —to whom she is still { 
patibility; -of the Man Linda Poindexter bound by law and not 
who appears; of her affection. A  remark- Li 


flight with him. _ One By CLARA NOR TH RULEY able human document 


t 
day, after delirious : . —the telling sumptu- ht 
months of happiness, Cloth, de luxe, $1.00 postpaid. ously fine! Get it. ’ 


The exquisite and not the flesh calls us 


poetic story of a love away for a time to 
wonderfully spiritual. dwell amidst the tender ’ 
mg —— s — ~ memories that such a ; 
ec ideals and sie oO book arouses. In its i 
tains the reat reward. By ELIZABETH TOLDRIDGE 3c: wove | 
quiet moods of life $1.00. Max Muller’s Mem- ; 
when the spirit and ories.—F. M. Hotty. 


The most unusual literary ’ ory the facts of the most 
production of the decade. Texas istor unique and inspiring of all 
The stirring events of the our State histories. The un- 
remarkable history of Texas , , paralleled story of Texas 
are here presented in thrill- should be made familiar to 
ing and fascinating verse. | 1 p nti e every one through this 
Here at last has appeared in charming little volume. For 


a most interest-compelling 4 4 use in schools both as sup- 
form that will hold the at- The Iliad of Texas History plementary and class text it 


tention and fix in the mem- By LOTTIE H. HARGROVE will be found invaluable. 


Cloth, 30 cents 
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The title-poem is not to God, Man and the 
epic in its largeness but an ¢ ic of eaben world of Nature. 
in its concentration. Mr. Creamer’s poeti- : 
The Louisville Cour- A n d Oo f h er P oems cal gift is well and : 


ier-Journal says: 


The author has fine By ED WA RD S. CREA MER pia A parte ‘teu. 


idealisms and loyalities $1.00 postpaid. sents his finest work. 


8 BOOKS BY THE FAMOUS AUTHOR M. Y. T. H. MYTH 


















EUGENIUS, THE STAR CHILD......... 75c. TALES OF ENCHANTMENT...........-. $1.00 
DOROTHY OF ANGELWOOD, or the THE GREAT WORLD-MYSTERY: A So- 
A 3 ater Be ME ‘iN THE West’ **’ 4 PN ED So ae ciceed seeuneoee nd $1.00 ! 
QUODLIBET, or Captured Thoughts Fugi- - THE SILVER WEDDING................ 50c. 
WE eiicacbavexsivese sauces écguesce tubes cue $1.00 A TALE CONFIDED BY THE WOODS...$1.00 


All attractively bound—all weird and fascinating. 


TWO FAMOUS WORKS BY ROBERT GRAU 










FORTY YEARS OF MUSIC AND THE THE EAN LA Te THE AMUSE 
DRAMA. 400 pp., 300 portraits, de luxe. .$5.00 de » +f ; PP. portrai “gs 00 


Sales of each over 3,500 copies a) 


OTHER NOTABLE ISSUES (1910) 













Through War to Peace and A Village Mystery. (Benj. F. Mason)............. $1.50 . 5 
Echoes from Dixie (A Song Book) Compiled by Mrs. J. Griff Edwards, ......... .50 ' 
Amen, the God of the Amonians. (Wakeman Ryno, M.D.)..................... 


.00 
pens ee Math, Tuli Wi Satie oer is iis Soins 00 Vadeicae va dachewaiswcaadsis .00 
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OTHER NOTABLE ISSUES (1910) 


Aunt Tirzah. (Mrs. D. F. Van Steinburg) 

The Wandering Joy. (J. K. Wetherill) 

Flora’s Family. (///ustrated.) (Julia M.-Burnham) 

The Pharisee and the Publican. (Edward Bosanketh) 

Neither Dol. (4 Novel, illus.) Elizabeth A. Redford 

The Nation. A Philosophical Study. Elisha Mulford. 

A Nest of Vipers. (///us.) Morgan D. Jones 

The Last Word. (Philosophy.) Jas. L. Baldwin 

What the Sam Hill. (Humor.) W. F. Clements 

The Heiress of Cranham Hall. (Meredith, Junior) 

Footlight Rhymes. (35 ZJilustrations.) Earle Remington Hines............... 

Quaker Jim. (Famous Novel.) Richard J. Kelty 

Paying the Piper. (Margret Holmes Bates) 

Veldt, the Lion Hunter. (11 Drawings.) James M. Reilly 

Dan’s Ministry. (/ilustrated.) Rev. L. E. Fi 

Building a New Empire. (Nathaniel A. Ayers) 

The Inscrutable Woman. (Edward David Baron) 

The Dream Adventures of Little Bill. (E. K. Goldsborough, Jr) 

The White Rose of the Miami. (Adventures of Donald McNear.) IIlustrated. 
Mrs. E. W. Ammerman 

The Centaurians. (By Mrs. D. Biagi) 

The Marriage Bargain Counter. (Daisy Deane) 

Brambles and Twigs of Song. (John A. Keane) 

Linda. (A Novel.) Mrs. F. L. Townsend 


BROADWAY JY AT 835 BROADWAY 
PUBLISHING (f[§ iN. NEW YORE 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago; 


Florence, Ala. 


COMPAN Rie Bali, Wag: 


r 


Townsend-Townshend (1609-1909). Margaret Townsend Tagliapietra 

My Lady Vaudeville. (Geo. Fuller Golden) 

Stage Yarns. (Annie Cooper Burton) 

Confessions of a Grass Widow. (Marr.) 18 illustrations. 

Unmoral Maxims. (Abraham Miller.) Postpaid 

The Romance of the 10,000 Islands. (A. E. Philips) 

Predecessors of Cleopatra. (E. S. Phelps) 

The Oriental Rose, or the Teachings of Abdul Baha. (By Mary Hanford Ford) 

A Scientific Currency. (By Ex-Judge Wm. H. Crane) 

Plays and Poems. (Paulina Brandreth) 

Breen Villagers. (Novel.) Beulah C. Garretson 

How to Breathe and How to be Well. (A Course of Valuable Health Lessons.) 
By W. S. Foringer. (Postpaid) 

The New Theology. (By a Layman.) Hamilton White 

Mystery Overcome by Facts. Rev. E. L. W 

The Revolver State. Essays by Sam’l Rud Cook 


THREE BOOKS BY REV. WILLIAM LEE POPHAM 


Poems of Truth, Love and Power 
Nut Shells of Truth 
Silver Gems in Seas of Gold. (Prose and Verse Nuggets) 


§ A full and interesting description of any book listed herein promptly furnished upon 
request. 


§ Address inquiries or orders to any dealer in the United States and Canada, to any 


one of our 6 Brancu Orrices, or to Home Orrice (835 Broadway) direct. 
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“I feel I must tell you of the very great delight you have given me by 
yor story, ‘ The Varmint.’ It is the best boy story I have read in years; 


cannot imagine how you could have made it better. Its invention is 
very remarkable indeed; its incidents are continuous, brilliant and natu- 
ral. You make what happens and what is said tell the story. It is a dis- 
tinct triumph, and I heartily congratulate you.” — Senator Beveridge. 


THE VARMINT 


we. BY Owen Johnson ope 





“It’s a wonder. And the joyful pathos of the last installment choked me all up 


— it was so true, and generally and specifically Bully. 
I call really serious writing and is worth thousands of sex-things, and the faddy 
pretentiousness lately prevalent; it’s infinitely rarer and harder to do.” 


“An amazingly 
splendid, delicious 
story, overflowing 
with the spirit of 
youth.” 

Jack London. 


enthusiasm. 


“We have revered ‘ Tom 
Brown’ for years, and shall 
revere it for years more; 
but for Americans who 
remember their boyhood, 
‘The Varmint’ offers fresh- 
ness and sparkling reality 
that will provide a keener 
pleasure still. It is a thor- 
oughly delightful book, and 
it will be relished keenly 
by every man who retains 
a kindly remembrance of 
his red-blooded boyhood.” 
— Duluth Evening Herald. 


Keaders from all quarters of the country write in terms of almost extravagant 


Illustrated 


‘The Varmint’ is what 


— Booth Tarkington. 


“One of the. best 


things in its line in 
the last decade.” — 
The Brooklyn Citi- 
zen. 


“ Have read it,” says a college professor, “ with delirious joy.” 
Other readers say: “It has given me more pleasure than anything I ever read.” 


“ Seldom have I enjoyed a story as I have this.” 


Mr. Johnson has written twc other Lawrenceville books of similar quality. 


THE HUMMING BIRD 


12mo, illustrated, 50 cents 


THE PRODIGIOUS HICKEY 


(Originally published as “ The Eternal Boy ”) 


12mo, 346 pages, illustrated, $1.50 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 E. 17th St., New York 
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McClurg’s September Books 


“A publishing house that seems often to take the lead in the richness and style 
of its bindings and print."—Cora Lynn Daniels in The Book News Monthly. 








By RANDALL PARRISH, Author of “*‘ My Lady of the South,” etc. 


Keith of the Border: * *"° i ptains 
With four illustrations in full color and a full color wrap. By 


W. Hereert Duxton. $1.35 net. 


By EDGAR BEECHER BRONSON, author of 
“In Closed Territory” 


Reminiscences of a Ranchman 


New revised edition, with new matter. Profusely illustrated 
by Drxox, Wreru, Dunrton, etc. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


The Red Blooded 


From “Keith of the Border” With many illustrations, by Dixon, Price, Benpa and others. $1.50 
By EDWARD B. WARMAN 


The Psychic Science Series 


Uniform in style. 16mo. Boards. Boxed. Each, 50 cents net. New Volumes: 
Vol. V.—Suggestion. Vol. VI.—Spiritism. Vol. VII.—Clairvoyance, etc. Vol. 
VIII.—Hindu Philosophy in a Nutshell. 


By GEORGE CLINCH By WILL LILLIBRIDGE 


English Costume Quercus Alba: the 


Profusely illustrated. Large 8vo. $2.50 net. Veteran of the Ozarks 


By A. L. HAYDON With dainty illustrations and decorations. 


The Riders of the “°™™ 


Plains ‘. ‘ a of prs ne By KENNETH H. WAYNE 
e rt t ounte 
Police of + Sd en rte : Building Your — 


Fully illustrated. Large 8vo. $2.75 net. 16mo. 450 cents net. 





By DR. WILLIAM S. SADLER, author of 
“* The Science of Living,”’ etc 


Illustrated. S8vo. $1.00 net. 


By THOMAS G. THRUM, author of 
** Hawaiian Folk Tales”’ 


Stories of the Menehunes 


Illustrated by F. J. Antirvc. Boards. 50 cents net. : 
From “The Red Blooded” 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK and SAN FRANCISCO 
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McClurg’s September Books 


“A publishing house that seems often to take the lead in the richness and style 
of its bindings and print."—Cora Lynn Daniels in The Book News Monthly. 








By RANDALL PARRISH, author of ‘‘ When Wilderness 
Was King,” etc. 


Don MacGrath : A Tale of the River 


Illustrated by Jonn W. Nortow. $1.50. 
By BYRON A. DUNN, author of ‘‘The Young Kentuckians,” etc. 


ith Ly on in Missouri 


With eight 2 a by H. S. DeLay. $1.25. 
Translated by GEORGE P. UPTON 


Life Stories for Young People 


New Volumes: Charlemagne; Prince Eugenie, the Noble Knight; 
Eugenie, Empress of the French; Queen Maria Sophia of Naples, 
A Forgotten Heroine. Each, illustrated, 50 cents net. 

Uniform with Dean Ramsey’ s ‘* Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character.” 


By MISS M. E. MITFORD 


Sketches of English Life and Character 


ee incolor. Large 8vo. $1.75 net. 
MRS. S. C. HALL 
Tales of Irish Life and Character 
Illustrated in color. Large 8vo. $1.75 net. 
By MRS. HENRY JENNER By ROBERT LYND 


ChristianSymbolism Home Life in Ireland 
Our Lady in Art Illustrated, Large 8vo. $2.50 net. 


Small 16mo. Each, $1.00 net. S Tell bn came 
These are new volumes in the popular series * What to 
** Little Books on Art,”’ in which have already tory e ing ° 
appeared ‘‘ Bookplates,” ‘‘ Jewelry,” ‘* Illum- Tell and How to Tell It 
inated MSS.”’ etc. Small 16mo. 75 cents net. 


By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIF, author of 
“A History of Egypt,” etc. 


The Arts and Crafts of 


Ancient Europe Illustrated. Small 4to. 


$1.75 net 
By CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS (Clara Doria) 


My Voice and I: Or, The Relation of 


the Singer to the Song With portrait. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


By GEORGE P. UPTON, author of “*‘ The Standard Operas,”’ 
Musical Memories,”’ etc. 


Standard Musical Biographies 


Uniform with ‘‘ The Standard Operas,’’ etc. Fully illustrated. 
12mo. $1.75. 


From “Don MacGrath” 








A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK and SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEW FICTION at 
WESTOVER OF WANALAH 


A Story of Love and Life in Old Virginia 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Illustrated. Decorated Cover. $1.50 


This is one of the best efforts of a great master of Southern 
romance. It deals with social and political conditions as they existed 
in ante-bellum Virginia. An important part is played by ‘‘ Judy Peters,”a singular 
female political boss in the mountain districts, who has appeared in a previous book, 
and is one of the most unique characters ever created in American fiction. Of 
course there is a love story and a very charming one. 











A New Book by the Author of ** Uncle Terry”? 


THE CASTLE BUILDERS 


By CHARLES CLARK MUNN. Illustrated. $1.50 


The chief ‘‘ castle builder” is a young man of brains, who not only 
dreams of a city where the story finds but a sleepy coast village, but 
| who knows how to go about it. In this he joins forces with ‘* Uncle 
» Asa” Webster, a rural philosopher of a personality as delightful as 
quaint, and the father of the heroine. 


canadien 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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NEW FACES 


By MYRA KELLY 


READERS of Myra Kelly’s delightful stories will 
welcome “New Faces,” the popular author’s last 
work before her untimely death. 

These new bright stories are not entirely con- 
fined to east-side life, as were many of her former 
sketches; therefore they. appeal to a wider class of 
readers. 

io Bees with a sense of humor can resist “ The 
Play’s the Thing,” “There’s Danger in Numbers,” “Misery 
Loves Company,” “The Spirit of Cecilia Anne,” “ The 
Christmas Guest.” 

The sonseey girl cannot read “Who is Sylvia” with- : 
out intense and personal interest. i 

No lover of ‘‘Emmy Lou” (one of her former stories) : 
will fail to make place in her heart for “Theodora, : 
Gift of God.” : 

No patriotic citizen or reflective tax-payer can read 
“Great Oaks from Little Acorns Grow” without en- 
couraged acquiescence to every paragraph of this story. 
It is not easy to say which of the eight stories is the best, but no lover of fireside read- 
ings can fail to be pleased over his purchase of these last, best stories from the pen of a 
writer who has endeared herself to tens of thousands of American readers. 


1l12mo. Cloth bound. $1.50 



























Illustrated. 








G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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LEADING FALL FICTION 


Published in September by LITTLE, BROWN 8& CO. 


Flamsted Quarries 


By MARY E. WALLER 
i @ A powerful American novel dealing with present day life—the strongest 
| book the author has written since ‘‘ The Wood-carver of ’Lympus,” now in 
its 26th printing. : 

Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson. Cloth, $1.50 


The Man and The Dragon 


By ALEXANDER OTIS 


q@ A timely political story with a strong love interest, by the author of 
‘* Hearts are Trumps.” 


Illustrated by J. V. McFall. Cloth, $1.50 


The Lost Ambassador 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


q A straightforward, mystery story, told in Mr. Oppenheim’s best style. 
Illustrated in color by Howard Chandler Christy.. Cloth, $1.50 


The Quests of Paul Beck 


By McDONNELL BODKIN 
@ Unfolds the remarkable exploits of an invincible detective. Paul Beck is 
another Sherlock Holmes. 
Illustrated by Ernest Prater. Cloth, $1.50 


4 ° 
Sally Ann’s Experience 
By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 
@ The separate publication of the ‘‘ Aunt Jane of Kentucky” story that 


made the author famous. 


With frontispiece in color by G. Patrick Nelson, and decorated borders by T. B. 
Hapgood. Boards with picture cover in color. 50 cents 
net ; postpaid, 55 cents. 








| LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON | 
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Rose 
in the 


wes 


Ring §* 


George Barr 
McCutcheon 


Author of 
Ten Successful 
Novels in Ten 


Successive Years 


Graustark Nedra 

Castle Craney Crow Jane Cable 

Brewster’s Millions The Daughter of Anderson Crow 
The Sherrods The Man from Brodney’s 
Beverly of Graustark Truxton King 


** If George Barr McCutcheon has a single enemy in the United States it is a deaf, dumb 
and blind one, for no reader in full possession of his senses has passed him by, and to read him is 
to love him,’’ says the San Francisco *‘Call.’” Enthusiastic praise this, but well justified. It 
is only ten years ago that ‘* Graustark,’’ a new novel by an unknown author, was modestly 
offered for publication. Since that time the American public have purchased nearly three million 
copies of Mr. MeCutcheon’s books and are anxious for more. Under the circumstances *‘ The 


Rose in the Ring,”’ a new novel by George Barr McCutcheon, is a book of importance to book- 
sellers and book buyers. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
By A. I. KELLER 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Publishers NEW YORK 
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HENRY HOLT [lA SS AND COMPANY 
34 WEST 33» STREET é NEW YORK 
L. P. JACKS’ MAD SHEPHERDS and Other Human Studies 


By the editor of ‘* The Hibbert Journal.’’ With frontispiece. $1.20 net. 
** Full of the spirit of poetry.’”"—London Times. 


‘* A meaning and quality that make them more than literature. Delicate workmanship and fine 
quality should commend them to all.’’— Westminster Gazette (England). 


E.M. RHODES’ GOOD MEN AND TRUE 











This ‘* Saturday Evening Post’ serial is a decidedly lively tale of 


what happened to a man on our Mexican border who was trying to WILLIAM DE MORGAN'S 





learn typewriting. This generally peaceful machine is put to strange 
uses. Probable price, $1.00 net. of: AN AFFAIR 
WILLIAM T. WALSH'S OF DISHONOR 
THE MIRAGE OF THE MANY | Re=4y September 13th 
A vivid tale with a considerable love interest, laid in an American - By the author of 
city, under the rule of the Socialists, in the year 1952. $1.50. JOSEPH VANCE,” etc. 





VIOLA BURHANS’ THE CAVE WOMAN 


A novel of to-day that begins and ends literally in a cave—and in one so dark that the hero cannot 
distinguish so much as an eyelash of the woman who is his companion. $1.50. 

Boston Common : * \t demands unconditional surrender and will be likely to get it . . . the 
most delightful of grown-up fairy tales of modern times. . . . The characters are finely 
various and their conversations piquantly fresh and edifying . . . a dramatic climax of great strength 
and beauty . . . clean, clever, captivating.”’ 

Bookman : ** Keeps us diligently guessing up to the final chapter."’ 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON’S DARWINISM AND HUMAN LIFE 
By the Professor of Natural History, University of Aberdeen. $1.50 net. 
An authorative and popular handbook of Evolution-Theory, which suggests definitely how this 
theory touches practical every-day life. 
LOGAN G. McPHERSON’S TRANSPORTATION IN EUROPE 


1zmo. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.63. 

Mr. McPherson combines the ability to write interesting popular papers on this subject with scientific 
accuracy. He lectures on transportation at Johns Hopkins, is the author of ‘‘ The Working of the Rail- 
roads ’* ($1.50 net), and ‘* Railroad Freight Rates in Relation to the Commerce and Industry of the 
United States ’’ ($2.25 net). This new book is the first comprehensive book on the subject published in 
the United States. 


GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON’S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A VARIED LIFE 


A vivid book, full of good-anecdotes of life in Indiana and Virginia before the war, of the Civil War, 
and of literary life in New York, With portrait.» $2.75 net ; by mail, $2.90. 


LUCY H. HUMPHREY’S THE POETIC NEW WORLD 


A companion volume to Miss Humphrey's ‘‘ The Poetic Old World,” and uniform with it and 
Lucas’ *‘ ‘The Open Road,” etc. Cover-linings, full gilt, 16mo, $1.50 net, cloth ; $2.50 net, leather. 


NEW AMERICAN NATURE SERIES BOOKS 
New leaflet of this series and other Nature books on application. 


HELEN R. ALBEE’'S HARDY PLANTS for COTTAGE GARDENS 
With some 60 illustrations, $1.60 net ; by mail, $1.74. 
** Should go down upon the lists of all true garden adorers. What could be more genial and com- 
forting, especially when balanced by accurate knowledge and sympathetic variety of style and substance.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
B. E. FERNOW’S 


THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND PARK 
Written for amateurs by a forester. Profusely illustrated, $2.00 net ; by mail, $2.17. 


‘* Truly admirable . . . eminently practical. . . . His list of trees desirable for shade and 
ornament is a full and most valuable one, and the illustrations are enlightening.’"— New York Tribune. 
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SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 


Announce the following books for early fall publication 


UNCLE REMUS AND THE LITTLE BOY 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
With fifty-five illustrations by J. M. Condé, eight of them in four colors. $1.25 


The new Uncle Remus book is an unqualified delight. ,It is a collection of tales told 
by Uncle Remus in response to the eager, insistent questioning of the Little Boy, some 
of them in prose and some in verse. All are instinct with the mellow flavor of their 
beloved creator, and young and old alike will rejoice at ‘‘ The Story of the Doodang,”” 
‘‘Brer Rabbit Causes Brer Fox to Lose His Hide,” ‘‘ How Brer Rabbit Saved Brer 
B’ar’s Life,” ‘‘ Brer Rabbit and the Pimmerly Plum,” and the many others. 


DOWN HOME WITH JENNIE ALLEN 


By GRACE DONWORTH 

Author of *‘The Letters of Jennie Allen.’” Mlustrated by F. R. Grager. $1.50 
This is the long awaited sequel to ‘‘ The Letters of Jennie Allen,” whose quaint; 
unconscious humor has convulsed a nation. The new book is even better, more delight- 
ful, more human and if possible more lovable than the earlier volume. 


WITH STEVENSON IN SAMOA = wy x. v. moors 


Profusely illustrated from photographs, with a photograbure frontispiece, 
$1.50 net; postage 12 cents 

The author of this remarkable volume is an American merchant and planter who 
still lives in Samoa and who had the singular good fortune of being the ‘“‘ guide, 
philosopher and friend” of Stevenson during his eventful life in the South Seas. The 
record of their friendship is singularly attractive and of great value. The illustrations 
from photographs, letters, etc., present a collection of Stevenson pictures that may be 
said to be unequaled. 


WOOD WANDERINGS — sy wintnror packaro 


Illustrated by Charles Copeland. $1.20 net ; postage 10 cents 


This, the third in order of season, is the fourth and last volume to be published in the 
New England Year series. It celebrates the delights of autumn as only Mr. Packard 
knows how to celebrate them. 


THE CONFESSION OF A REBELLIOUS WIFE 


50 cents net (probable price) 


The most remarkable and searching human document from the point of view of the 
psychology of the marriage relation to be published in years. The writer shows rare 
power and strength of character, as well as a masterly gift of expression. 


































ORDER NOW FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR FROM 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 
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With its abundant illustrations, its brief but clear and non-technical de- 
scriptions, its guiding keys to orders, Families and Genera, its systematic 
arrangements and comprehensive character, it comes nearer than any other 


botanical work known to me to being a satigfactory combination of scientific and 
popular features.”’ 








Pror. Cuartes H. Peck, New York State Botanist. 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


TO 


FLOWERING PLANTS 


By 


GEORGE T. STEVENS, M.D., Ph.D. 














With 1,500 Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Author 


8vo, Price, $2.50 net 





This is a botany on lines so new and entirely different from 
others—the text books on the one hand, which are intelligi- 
ble only to trained students ; and on the other hand the 
popular books, which are sadly lacking in completeness and 
scientific arrangement—that it is of the greatest value to the 
non-technical lover of nature who wishes to acquire accurate 
information about our native trees, wild flowers, shrubs and 
weeds. It furnishes a complete handbook of the native 
flowering plants of the Middle Atlantic and New England 
States (excepting grasses and sedges), including not only the 
showy herbs, but also the trees, shrubs and weeds. 
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Write Us 
Today 


A prospectus dummy 
of 
The 
Uncrowned 
King 
will be sent postpaid, 
free of all charge 
to any bookseller 


interested in selling 
Mr. Wright s book 


Send your request to 
The 
Book Supply 
Company 



































Vital Facts for 
Every Bookseller 


The Uncrowned King will be published 
in October, and will be on sale simultan- 
eously in every town and city in the United 
States. 

The Uncrowned King is a Christmas 
Classic and will be the gift book of the 
year. Advance sales are larger than any 
book ever published at a similar price. First 
Edition 100,000 Copies. 

The Uncrowned King is the best work 
Mr. Wright has yet done. The author’s 
reputation and genuine merit of his work, 
backed by our $25,000 publicity cam- 


paign of advertising i is a guarantee of 
everlasting success. 


The Uncrowned King is the best value 
of any book ever sold at a similar price. 
128 pages, 16 mo. Cloth. Ten Illustrations 
in Tint and Color, Chapter Headings and 
Cover Design by John Rea Neill. 

The Uncrowned King is distinctively a 
Harold Bell Wright book. It is a beautiful 
piece of literary work, that is unquestionably, 
the expression of inspiration. 

The Uncrowned King will be published 
at 75 cents Net. The demand will be in- 
stantaneous. Place your order with us now 
or give it to our sales agents, The Reilly and 
Britton Company, 258 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, or send it to your Jobber, but do 
it now. 

The Uncrowned King will have the pres- 
tige of nearly One Million sales of Mr. 
Wright’s three former books. 


Other Books by Mr. Wright 
The aa sao Copies SOD 
Calling of 

Dan Matthews 


Illustrations in Color by Keller 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


The Shepherd of the Hills § Bound uniform with 
That Printer of Udell’s above. Each, $1.50 


The BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 


E. W.-REYNOLDS, President 


220-222 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 


THE ARTIST’S 
WAY OF WORKING 


In the Various Handicrafts and Arts of Design 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 


Editor of ‘* The Dictionary of Architecture.”’ 
Author of ‘* Classical Architecture on the Shores of the Mediterranean,” etc. 





With over 200 illustrations. Large 8vo. Two volumes. Boxed. Price $5.00 net. 

This work was formerly pubsished at $15.00 net. We offer it now, in two volumes, 
with all the text and illustrations of the original edition retained, at less than half the 
price. Art lovers, artists, art students, workers in the arts and crafts, etc., cannot afford 
to let this opportunity pass. Here is a work unrivalled in its field, by an author of Mr. 
Russell Sturgis’s rank and reputation, at a price which puts it within the reach of all. 


«« The Artist’s Way of Working’’ is addressed to the art-loving public. It tries to 
disclose to them in untechnical language so much of the methods by which the artist pro- 
duces his effects as will enable them to enjoy and appreciate art works much more fully 
than ever before. It describes the processes of the sculptor, or worker in form ; the 
processes of the painter, or worker in color, on the flat ; in light and shade; the working 
of different mechanical trades ; building (giving us architecture when treated artistically) ; 
working in wrought metal (iron, lead, silver); working in cast metal (bronze, gold and 
silver); working in glass and enamel ; working in baked clay (pottery, terra cotta, includ- 


ing tiles); working in textiles ; working with the needle; and the decoration. of books, 
both within and without. 


THE AMATEUR 


ASTRONOMER 
By GIDEON RIEGLER 


Translated by GEORGE AUBORNE CLARKE 





This little volume is intended for those who have already done observational work 
in astronomy, as well as for those who wish for the first time to become acquainted with 
the heavens. It is a vade mecum for reading in leisure times and also for immediate use 
at the telescope. 


With 112 illustrations. r2mo. Price $1.25 net. 
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NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 


WHATS WRONG 
WITH THE WORLD 


By Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Author of “‘ Varied Types,’’ ‘‘ Tremendous Trifles,’’ etc. 


Delectable as ever is this latest volume of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s essays. Says a critic: ‘‘ Mr. Bernard Shaw is a cult ; 
but Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton is an institution. Without 
_ him we have a suspicion that life would be scarcely endur- 

able. Perhaps he is sometimes brilliant without being 
altogether truthful. But then how many of us are entirely 
capable of being truthful, and how very few of us are 
capable of being brilliant. Is there not a little envious- 
ness in some of this criticism of Mr. Chesterton’s para- 
doxes? Certainly many of us are so aweary of this work- 
a-day world and its smug prophets that we are little 
enough inclined to find fault with one who not only provides entertainment—and 


sometimes shrewd enough doctrine—for our intellects, buf stimulates the dullest of 
us to a lively humor.” 








GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


12mo. Price $1.50 net 














THE PASSING OF 
THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE 


By E. Ashmead-Bartlett 


This volume is in brief a history of 
Morocco during recent years, written by an 
eye-witness of the exciting events through 
which the country has . The author 
was at Casa Blanca through all the pillage, 
fire and fighting which turned the eyes of 
the civilized world upon that small city. 
He was present throughout the subsequent 


siege and accompanied the French troops ~ 


upon their various punitive expeditions. 
Later he made several daring journeys, 
disguised as a native, into the interior of 
Morocco, and even penetrated to the mys- 
terious city of Fez. In his extremely 
readable and interesting book, part history, 
part a record of personal experiences, he 
—— a graphic picture of the little- 

nown Empire of Morocco and a clear and 
valuable exposition of the steps by which 
it is being reduced from an independent 
State to a European dependency. 


Mlastrated, $8.00. $4.00 net 


THE DIARY OF 
PHILIP - HONE 


Edited by Bayard Tuckerman 


A New EDITION 


To those who are even casually interested 
in the history of New York City, we recom- 
mend this one-volume edition of ‘‘ The 
Diary of Philip Hone.” Philip Hone was 
one of the foremost figures in New York 
life during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. A man of great wealth for that 
day, he was — financially, socially 
and politically. In addition, he was a 
philanthropist of wide activity, and a 

atron of the arts and literature. At his 

ouse he entertained Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, Fanny Kemble, Charles 
Dickens and many other distinguished 
visitors. His diary reflects faithfully the 
life of his native town for a quarter of a 
century, during which time New York grew 
from a small town to a city of half a 
million. 


Frontis. Large 8vo, $3.50 net 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine 
of Literature and Life 
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lee Re, 
BREAKFAST 


is made from the 
best cocoa beans, 


scientifically 


blended. 


Absolutely pure, 
healthful, and 
delicious. 

52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 














FASHIONABLE MEN 


WEAR THE NEEDRAW 


Wd 
Via 
FiTs BEST 
WEARS BEST 


FEELS BEST 
LOOKS BEST 


Wear with either 
knee or full length 


drawers. N 


L/.@ 


THENAME 
KREMENTZ 


on the back of the 


COLLAR BUTTON 


It guarantees that the quality is exactly 
indicated by the stamp and insures 


Permanent Collar Button Satisfaction. 


A shape to suit every special need of the 
most fastidious man. A new button free 
for every one broken or damaged from 
any cause. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Made in gold soil ds Rolled Plate that 
wears and keep bright for years. 

An illustrated booklet for the asking. 


Krementz & Co. siware NS" 


with the 

= and “they L” 

yg py bette gg ee ah 5 
COMPACT STRONG No Slipping, NEVER 














DRAWING INKS 
TERNAL were 


; 
; | OSSING II 
TAURINE MUCII 
+ PHOTO MOUNT! 
DRAWING BOA 
LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
| VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and i]l-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ inks and Adhe- 
sives. They wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 
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THE GREAT NEW NOVEL OF se 

THE SOUTH THAT HAS SET ( Page's 

EVERYBODY A-TALKING Wu" 
NORVAL RICHARDSON’S 


“The Lead of Honour” 


“Tt will take its place among the greatest American novels of the day,” says 
the Boston Herald. 

“Mr. Richardson has given us a capital story, which is well worth the 
perusal, and we congratulate him upon the measure of success attained,” says 
the Boston Transcript. 


READ IT AND YOU WILL THANK US FOR HAVING RECOMMENDED 
IT TO YOU 


With frontispiece in full color from a painting by Frank T. Merrill. 
Cloth, $1.50 








JUST READY 
THEODORE ROBERTS’S NEW BOOK 


“Comrades of the Trails” 


A story of adventure and hairbreadth escapes —full of dash and fervor ! 
“A veritable breath of the ‘big woods” blows through it, and it will hold 
adventure and nature loving readers spellbound.”—Chicago Record Herald. 


With six full page illustrations, decorative end I. and 
decorations by Charles. Livingston Ball. Cloth, $1.50. 


By the author of “ Hemming, the Adventurer,” “ A Cavalier of Virginia,” 
“Red Feathers,” etc. 


“Kilmeny of the Orchard” 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


Author of the delightful and irresistible “ANNE OF GREEN GABLES” 
and “ANNE OF AVONLEA” 


Is one of the best selling books in the country. 
HAVE YOU READAIT YET ? 


With four illustrationdin full color from paintings by George Gibbs. 
: Cloth, $1.25 


TO BE HAD AT ANY BOOK SHOP 
Pu L. C. PAGE & COMPANY ™ boxcn 
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‘The Educational Review 


IS THE 





~BEST ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION 








Two unusually interesting series of articles are now 
appearing in the EDUCATIONAL REVIEW and 
will continue for some months to come. 

The first series deals with recollections and impres- 
sions of school and college teaching a generation ago. 
The contributors to this series, which bears the title of 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN TEACHING, are men well known as 
educators and publicists. 

The second series deals with the aim and purpose 
of the teaching of each of the several chief subjects in- 
cluded in the American college program of studies. 
Recent criticism of the American college has turned 
in part upon the lack of definiteness in purpose which 
is said to characterize American college teaching. 
The contributors to this series will endeavor to make 
plain what is, or should be, the aim of college teach- 
ing in each of several important subjects of study. 








Manuscripts intended for publication should be addressed to The Editor of the 
EpucaTionaL Review, Columbia University, New York. 


Correspondence relating to reprints, special editions, advertising, and subscrip- 
tions, and all remittances, should be sent to the Enucationat Review, Columbi: 
University, New York. 

$3 


asa, + A Year (10 Nos., none being issued for July or August) ,.°5 } c., 


For Canada add 300 a year for postage. 


-EDUCATIONAL REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
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The EDITOR 


A Journal of Information for 
Literary Workers, is “The 
Little Schoolmaster” for the 
Whole Fraternity of Writers 








ACH month, forty-eight pages of 
helpful articles by writers and 
editors, showing the sort of material 
wanted, how it should be prepared, and 
how to sell. ‘Technical articles upon all 
branches of Literary work. Current in- 
formation as to the Literary Market, 
showing the present needs of various 
publications. Advance information re- 
garding all prize story competitions. 
Announcements of new publications, 
and their needs. 
The only journal of its character in 
America, and one that no writer can 
afford to be without. 


$1.00 a year—15c a copy 





ADDRESS 


The Editor Company 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 

















N= BENNETT 
Portable Typewriter 


GUARANT. ONE YEAR 
SOLD ON ‘ROVAL 


HOUSANDS of letters from es- 
sional and business men testify that the 
“ Bennett” completely satisfies chalie re- 
seromates —saves their time, also doubles 
eir efficiency and output of their work. 
The publishers of this ma azine endorse 
at claim made for the “* Bennett.” 
“ Bennett” Soedilois all the ad- 
in es and efficiency of the higher 
typewriters without their compli- 
cated mechanism. Xt has the standard 
keyboard and is the only low priced and 
portable typewriter that writes through a 
ribbon. (Size 2x5 x11 inches—weight in 
ogee, 46 a, r' of the United States. 
to an t n t 
If the “ “Beanets ” dors not 4 jolly meet your require- 
ments, and is returned within ten days of its 
fended." Send ay By 
Agents wanted for a few unfilled territories. 
fas price in foreign countries. 


©% peat perpte Fame Tomk.0 54. 











For the Scientific and Effective 
Treatment of 





Berkshire Hills 
Gakabosiedl C ancer 


The only private institution of mag- be a ~ Mgsorting to 


nitude im the United States for the Procedure 
exclusive treatment of Cancer and For ante information address 
other malignant and benign new 


BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
growths. Conducted by a physician 
of standing. Established years. North Adams, Massachusetts 


Bermuda || William R. Jenkins Co. 


From New York. 700 Miles in Atlantic Ocean, 
. 851-853 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Return Tickets $20 and up Biecios ett inal 


ae ~ No Branch Stores 
922.50 up TOURS os5.00 up 
Including “Hotels, shore excursions, ete. EF R E N € H 
” 

By S. S. “BERMUDIAN,” the Newest 
Largest, Fastest snd only Twin Screw Steamer running AND OTHER FOREIGN 
to Be muda. Bilge keels; electric fans; wireless telegraphy. 
Temperature cooler than at the Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts, 


Tennis, Golf, Fishing, Bathing, Sailing and Cycling. Whole 
hedges of flowers in bloom. 
MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


To Q UuU e b eC C COMPLETE CATALOGS SENT ON REQUEST 


via Walifax, N. S., most delightful cruise of 1500 miles. 
Magnificent scenery : Northumberland Strait, Gulf and River St. 


Lawrence and far-famed Saguenay River. S. S. “* Trini- CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 


dad” from New York July 2nd, 16th and 30th, August 13th and 


27th, 10 A. M. Returning fi Quebec July 8th and 22nd, 

Anges Sth and 19th, Septeatber Seas “* | NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY 
For illustrated pamphiets with full information apply to A. % us 

OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Gen’l Agts. Quebee §. Complete, accurate, in large type on good paper, clear, 

Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York, THOS. COOK . endl ihe iat of 

& SON, Pasa. Agta. a Broadway, 649 aye concise arrangement pronunciation each 

Ave., 264 and 568 5t ve., N. ¥., or any Ticket . / : 

Agent, or QUEBEC 8. 8. 00., Ltd., Quebec. word. Size 8x5}¢, 1,300 pages. Price $1.50. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 





PATTY’S SUCCESS 
By CAROLYN WELLS 
Author of “Patty Fairfield,” etc. 








Patty’s success really began seven years ago with the pub- 
lication of a new girl’s book called ‘ Patty Fairfield.’’ 
Patty was so successful in making a great many friends that 
the next year Miss Wells wrote a second volume about her. 
The new book was popular and the old book retained its 


Latag 
very bright, 


And ever since it has been the history of this 
very charming and very successful series that 


the new volumes are popular and the old ones retain their 


popularity. 


MARJORIE IN 
COMMAND 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


It is said that Miss Wells, before begin- 
ning a new book, purchases a five pound box 
of candy and a bottle of red ink. When the 
box is empty and the bottle of ink exhausted 
the story is ready for the publisher. At all 
events, the manuscript of each new Marjorie 
story arrives in an empty candy box, and 
furnishes far more delight and entertainment 
to hundreds of little girls than could a vast 
amount of candy. 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 


THE 


SCISSORS BOOK 
The Scissors Mother Goose 
By BURT BARNES 


** Scissors or Nothing’ is the motto of 
these unique and extremely attractive books. 
They show how, simply by means of a pair 
of scissors and a little ingenuity, all sorts of 
figures of people, of animals, houses, trees, 
furniture, flowers, etc., can be constructed 
to the vast entertainment and delight of 
very little people. 


Large 4to. Printed in 4 colors 
Price, each volume, V5c. 





Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 


BILL BRUCE 


OF HARVARD 
By GILBERT PATTEN 


Although this , 
book is classed asa 
juvenile, it is not 
merely a story for 
youngsters, but it 
will be read with 
delight by every 
baseball enthusiast, 
irrespective of age 
or sex. The strug- 
gles of Bill Bruce, 
the phenomenal 
Harvard pitcher, to 
work his way 
through college 
and keep himself 
untainted by professionalism, make an ab- 
sorbing and virile narrative, while the Har- 
vard and Yale baseball games are depicted 
with such skill that the reader must almost 
fancy himself sitting on the bleachers and 
witnessing a real clash between college 
nines. A rousing good yarn. 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 


THE WILD FLOWER 
FAIRY BOOK 
By ESTHER SINGLETON 


A new edition of the beautiful book which 
was formerly published at $2.00 net. 
Full page illustrations in color by C. B. Falls 
12mo, $1.25 











DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine 
of Literature and Life 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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preme 
Authority 


22 Volumes—10!4 in. x 7), in. 17,312 pages 100,000 Separate Headings 


HATEVER your station in life may be, you owe it to yourself to in- 

vestigate the merits of The NEW International Encyclopedia. Men 

who are in position to know, recognize this work as the best and most 
modern encyclopzdia there is today. It covers the entire cycle of the world 
interests from the beginning of human records down to today; and the name 
of its publishers is ample guarantee of its accuracy and completeness. 


=NE W INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
No matter how full your library may be, The NEW International offers help you 

can find in no other volumes. It is so complete and up-to-date that it is superior to 

any other encyclopedia no matter how scholarly and satisfactory that encyclopedia 

may once have been. The lawyer, the banker, the business man, the clergyman, 

teacher or worker in every class of life finds The NEW International a practical, 

daily aid in the work of the day as well as in leisure reading. It is a helpful 

companion to the successful man everywhere. It is practical, usable and 3 

thorough, ‘‘ THE SUPREME AUTHORITY” among reference works. Py Be. — js 
w York City 


So Let Us Send You Our Prospectus Send me at once, 


without expense 
° . or obligation, your 80- 
Fill out, cut out, and mail us the coupon now—TODAY. You may not page prospectus—book of 


decide to buy The NEW International (sending the Coupon incurs no obliga- > go> pases with EW 
tion), but you will at least have the satisfaction of knowing why this work International Encyclopedia 

is today the greatest of all encyclopedias, and why it is recognized, by 

men who have it and men who know encyclopedias, as ‘‘THE 
SUPREME AUTHORITY ” of the public or private library, 


& Occupation 


DODD, MEAD & CO. Bus. Address 


Publishers 
443-449 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Residence 


Pic iecvsbunie, cnn ttiabeiibineininete 30 
BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK 

















Germs 


of disease and noxious gases that have developed 
in the waste pipes, closets and cellars during 
Summer should be destroyed by the use of 


Plait's 
Chlorides 


It is an odorless, colorless, liquid disinfectant 
and deodorizer which instantly destroys foul 
odors and disease breeding matter. Sold every- 
where. Write Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff St., 
N. Y., for free book and sample bottle. 


SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING C0., 


30 and 32 East 21st Street 


TELEPHONE NUMBER ; 





: 930 GRAMERCY 














METROPOLITAN | 
SWEET 
A CHOCOLATE 


HIGHEST 


= QUALITY 
SMOOTHNESS 


AND 


FLAVOR 








TEN CENTS FIVE CENTS | 





23 MIXTURE S 


** No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 


The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. 
Age ee flavor; adds mildness; prevents 


In —, blending, seven different tobaccos ere 


— “Arcadia” is in a class by itseli— 
ing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating in 

quality. A mild stimulant. 
AT YOUR DEALER’S. 
Bena fe 

™ 10 CENTS Shien will convinee. 

THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 
. 81 Dey Street, New York. 





vos 


PIANOS : 


vose & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass, 


have been established over 60 YEARS. By our system of 
pay yments every family in moderate circumstan an own 

VOSe piano, We take old instruments in cache brat and 
delive er the new piano in your home free of expense. Write 
for Catalogue D and explanations. 
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“This is of course the Book of theY ear.” —N.Y.Tribune 





African Game Trails 
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Copyright, Charles Scribner's Sons 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


“I regard this book as a serious thing. I have put 
my best into it.” —Theodore Roosevelt 








“One of the handsomest volumes, if not the 
handsomest volume, that ever came from the 
press of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The 
page is most Pratitying to the eye of the reader, 
and the closed book would be an ornament to any 
drawing-room table.””—ew York Evening Sun. 


Large 8vo, $4.00 net: postpaid $4.33. Also ina subscription edition 





- CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS &: r 2%; FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS. 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF LORD BYRON 


By Francis Gripste, author of “Madame de Staél and Her Lovers,” “George Sand and Her Lovers,” 
“Rousseau and the Women He Loved.” With portraits and illustrations. 8vo, $3.75 net. 


A life of the poet Byron written about the romantic incidents of his life which inspired so much of his 
try. This book incorporates a great amount of information not accessible when the previous Lives of 
yron were written, and throws a flood of fresh light on many puzzling incidents in his life. 


THE ROMANCE OF A MEDIC] WARRIOR 


A Stupy tn Herepiry. By Crristopner Hare. Being the True Story of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, to 
— is added the Life of His Son, Cosimo I, Grand Duke of Tuscany. With 16 illustrations. 8vo, 
2.50 net. 


A brilliant, reckless, turbulent young warrior, a born leader and fighter, dying after a crowded life at 
23. Ciovanni is a fascinating and interesting personality in the passionate life of the Renaissance. Readers 
of the story of this romantic soldier will have a new light on much of history of the Italian Renaissance. 


MEDIAEVAL ITALY 


From CHartemacne to Henry VII. By Pasguare Virtari. Translated by C. Hutron. With a photo- 
gravure frontispiece and 16 other illustrations. 8vo, $3.75 net. 


Professor Villari's new volume on Medizva! Italy is a continuation of his previous work on the Barbarian 
Invasions of Italy. The struggles of Popes and Emperors are described from the point of view of their 
effect upon Italy, while the rise of the Communes in Northern Italy, and the brief but brilliant dominion 
of the Normans in Sicily are especially full of interest. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 


By Joun Cam Hosnovuse (Lorp Brovucuton), with additional extracts from his private Diaries. Edited by 
his Daughter, Lapy Dorcuester. With portraits. Vols. 3 and 4. 8vo, $6.00 net. 


Two additional volumes of these delightful memoirs which interested so many readers in the earlier vol- 
umes and which were so widely and highly praised on their first publication. 


THE TRUE CHATTERTON 


A New Stupy rrom Oricinat Documents. By Jonn H. Incram. With a portrait, 8vo, $3.00 net. 


The object of this Biography is not only to furnish new facts, but to refute old falsehoods, to represent 
unknown truths in a_ new light. and to describe the events of Chatterton’s career in a more connected 
manner than his previous chronicles have done. 


TURNER’S SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS 


By A. J. Finsexc. With a frontispiece in color and 100 plates. 8vo, $4.00 net. 


A new volume of much value in the “Classics in Art’ series, which will greatly interest all admirers of 
Turner’s art and prove invaluable to students of drawing. 


THE ENGLISH HOME 


By Banister F. Fretcuer and H..P. Frercuer. With over 300 illustrations. 8vo, $4.00 net. 


A practical book on domestic building written by a very high authority on the architecture of the home. 
In addition to pictures of successful houses there are many plans and details of much value. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE 


A Snort History oF tts ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT FROM 1100 TO 1800. By J. Atrrep Gorcn. With 
over 250 illustrations. 8vo, $3.00 net. 


THE MANOR HOUSES OF ENGLAND 


By P. H. Ditcnrrerp, M.A., F.S.A. With a colored frontispiece and numerous illustrations by Sydney 
R. Jones. Large 8vo. $3.00 net. 


A delightful volume on these wonderful old houses with charmingly drawn illustrations including many 


ae THE DOGARESSAS OF VENICE 


(THe Wives or tHe Doces.) By Epccumpe Srarey, author of “Tragedies of the Medici,” etc. With 
frontispiece in color and iliustrations. 8vo, $3.50 net. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


1870-1910: Her Majesty’s Lire Since “Tue Terriste Year.” Together with the statement of her case. 
The Emperor’s own story of Sedan. An account of his exile and last days, and reminiscences of the 
tinge Imperial. From authentic sources by Epwarp Lecce. With illustrations and fac-simile letters. 

vo, $2.00 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S* SONS, New York 
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THE LEADING NOVEL OF THE SEASON 





By the Author of ‘‘ THE WOOD-CARVER 


OF ’LYMPUS”’ 


Flamsted Quarries 


By MARY E. WALLER 


An American novel of great interest, the strongest 
book produced by Miss Waller since the famous ‘‘ Wood- 
carver of ’Lympus,”’ now in its 26th printing. The heroine 
is the child of Irish immigrants, who is taken by a 
fatherly priest from the New York vaudeville stage and 
sent to the small Maine village of Flamsted. 

Miss Waller emphasizes the nobility and dignity of 
work and its healing power, and gives a true lesson of 


self-sacrifice and love. 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson. 


The Lost Ambassador 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Another straightforward mystery story, as good 
as his best. Jilustrated in color by Howard 
Chandler Christy. $1.50. 


The Man and the Dragon 


By ALEXANDER OTIS 


political novel, with a 


A strong and timel 
dustrated. $1.50. 


charming love motif. 


Sicily in Sun 


493 pages. 





$1.50 


Sally Ann’s Experience 
By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


The “Aunt Jane” story that made the author 
famous. With frontispiece in color and decorated 
lext pages. 50 cents net: postpaid. 55 cents. 


The Quests of Paul Beck 


By McDONNELL BODKIN 


The remarkable exploits of an invincible de- 
tective. Jilustrated, $150. 


and Shadow 


By MAUD HOWE 


Depicting in her inimitable way the cities of Messina and Reggio that were destroyed by the 
earthquake. /ilustrated from drawings and photographs by John Elliott. 8vo, in box, $2.50 net. 


Romantic Days in Old Boston 


By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


The story of the city and its people during the Nineteenth Century, by the author of “ Old Boston 
Days and Ways.” Jilustrated with rare views and portraits. Crown 8vo, in box, $2.50 net. 


Louise Chandler Moulton 
Poet and Friend 
By LILIAN WHITING 


A book of rare charm. Ji/ustrated, $1.50 net ; 
postpaid, $1.62. 


The Women Napoleon 


Loved 
By TIGHE HOPKINS 
Photogravure portraits. $450 net ; postpatd, $4.64. 





Grand Canyon of Arizona 


How to See It 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


A complete guide book. Profusely iilustrated. 
$7.50 met; postpaid, $1.03. 


The Optimist’s Good Night 


By FLORENCE HOBART PERIN 


A companion book to “The Optimist's Good 
Morning.” $7.00 net: postpaid, $1.09. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 
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IMPORTANT FICTION 


PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER 








By Robert Alexander Wason 


Author of “Happy Hawkins” 
A Delicious Comedy Novel 


The 
Steering Wheel 


Mr. Wason, who os the country laughing in 
“Ha ered ie has written a new comedy 
oa s as different as can be from his first 
book, but even. more amusing. It is as airy and 
delightful, as an idyl of young love; as exciting as 
a big business fight can become; and all the time 
as funny as whimsical situations and the wittiest 
dialogue can make it. Jilustrated by Paul Mey- 
lan. Price, $1.50. Postpaid. 


By Marie Van Vorst 


Author of “The Girl from His Town” 


First Love 


The characters in “First Love” are likable peo- 
ple. Sentiment blooms in it, delicate and fair. 
Its interest is of the heart and its sure appeal 
is to the heart. In it sentiment is relieved and 
heightened by action—good, downright, melo- 
dramatic action. The interest is continuous. 
Cleverness sparkles in the style and dialogue, And 
the whole story, simple, spontaneous, easy and 
graceful, is carried forward at a pleasing pace, 
Illustrated by F. Graham Cootes. Price, $1.50. 
Postpaid. 





By Frederic S. Isham 


Author of “Half a Chance,’ etc. 


The 


Social Bucaneer 


Once upon a time there was a benevolent old 
Chinese pirate who relieved the rich in his 
neighborhood of their ill-gotten gains and dis- 
tributed his booty among the common people. The 
debonair young man who figures in Mr. Isham’s 
new romance had heard of this pirate, and, being 
of an adventurous turn of mind, he undertook 
to apply the same perilous form of socialism in 
modern New York. Iilustrated by W. B. King. 
Price, $1.50. Postpaid. 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author éf “Bobby Burnit,” etc. 


Young 
Wallingford 


In Wallingford, Mr. Chester has created a gen- 
ius. He is a genius of chicanery, to be sure, but 
still a genius. In his own field, Wallingford car- 
ries his native power to its highest point. He is 
a marvel of ingenuity, a wizard of wily ways. 
He leaves no talents of his own tied in a nap- 
kin and he deftly removes the talents from his 
neighbors’. Jiliustrated by F. R. Gruger and 
Henry Raleigh. Price, $1.50. Postpaid. 








By Charles Tenney Jackson 


Author of “The Day of Souls” 


My Brother’s 
Keeper 


One man dominates this story, a character 
strange, eloquent and strong. The others succes- 
sively regard him as criminal, actor, madman, 
devil, demi-god. He outrages ali they hold sacred. 

he proves a celestial surgeon. 

-In this little group working out their intense 
drama under his magnetic sway, is epitomized 
America, the crucible of nations, the hope of the 
world. JIilustrated by Arthur William Brown. 
Price, $1.50. . Postpaid. 





By Brand Whitlock 


Author of “The Thirteenth District’ 


The Gold Brick 


Brand Whitlock has been a reporter; and he 
sees things with a reporter’s sharp penetration. 
He has en an attorney; and he knows the 
drama of the courts. Now for the third time 
he is Mayor of Toledo; and he dearly loves a 
good political fight. There’s no buncombe in this 
volume, ““The Gold Brick.’ 

With fine skill, right method and true ideal 
he made impressive use of wide political knowl- 
edge in his excellent first novel, ‘“The Thirteenth 
District.” The same brilliant combination of 
truth and art he manifests in this volume. 

But whereas “The Thirteenth District” showed 
the politician on the down-grade, “The Gold 
Brick” is marked by the triumph of good impulses. 
Price, $1.50. Postpaid. 
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THE LEADERS 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Author of ‘‘ The Circular Staircase,” 
“* The Man in Lower Ten,” etc. 


THE WINDOW 
AT THE 
WHITE CAT 


**The best story Mrs. Rinehart has written.”’ 
— Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 
“‘In both plot and development, ‘ The Window 
at the White Cat’ is superior to the stories which 
have already brought Mrs. Rinehart fame.”’ 
—Indianapolis News. 
‘** «The Window at the White Cat ’ will banish r 
sleep from the eyes of countless readers.”’ 
—phicago Record Herald, 


Pictures in color by A. I. Keller and F. Graham Cootes 
$1.50 postpaid 














Author of e 
THE-CIRCULAR:STAIRCAS! 





By Harold MacGrath 
Author of “‘ The Man on the Box,” ete. 


A 
SPLENDID 
HAZARD 


** A romance rich in exciting detail. Writing 
confessedly and purely for the diversion of his 
readers, Mr. MacGrath has never written more 
effectively.’"-—New York World. 


*** A Splendid Hazard’ is as delightful a love 
romance as any that has come from Harold Mac- 
Grath’s fertile brain.”’ 


—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 
** Vivacity, humor, and entertainment are in 
the new MacGrath story.”’—Boston Transcript. 
Pictures in color by Howard Chandlc;r Christy 
Price, $1.50, postpaid 





» 
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PUTNAM’S RECENT FICTION 








Master of the Vineyard 


By MYRTLE REED, author of “Old Rose and Silver,” “Lavender and Old Lace.’ etc. 


With Frontispiece in Color 


‘Blendon Campbell. printed and bound. 
Cloth, $1.50 net; Full Red Leather, Dn net; Antique Calf, $2.. =! Lavender Sitk, $3.50 net. 


There is probably no other livin 


remarkable feature o 
creasing sales every year. 


) writer who-has the Lp ee Bx ge of Myrtle Reed. 
There is always a large circle of readers waiting for each of her new 


ks as it appears. But the 


Miss Reed’s popularity is that each one of her books continues to show in- 
The more the public has of them; the more it wants. 





By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 


The Mistress of Shenstone 


Uniform with ‘‘The Rosary.’ $1.35 net 


“The Mistress of Shenstone’’ is characterized by 
the same depth of feeling, wealth of imagination, 
and sincerity of art which appeal so strongly in 
Mrs. Barclay’s earlier book, ““The Rosary.” 


Popular Edition 

The Rosary °/",,% 
HOLIDAY EDITION with illustrations in color 

by Blendon Campbell and decorations and cover 


‘ design by Margaret Armstrong. Handsomely 
printed and bound. 8vo. $2.50 net. 
“A book like ‘The Rosary’ justifies the publish- 


ing business, refreshes the heart of the reviewer, 
strengthens faith in the outcome of the great ex- 
periment of putting humanity on earth.”—Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard. 





The Sword in the Mountains 


By ALICE MAC GOWAN 
Author of “Judith of the Cumberlands,” etc. 


With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Color 
v0. $1.35 net. ($1.50 by mail) 

Always the master of picturesque descriptions, 
Miss MacGowan has found in this tale and period 
an opportunity for the”portrayal of situations of 
unusual dramatic value;.and her readers need 
hardly be told that she has made the most and 
best of them. Some of the historic incidents she 
introduces are unsurpassed in the annals of the 
great Civil War. 


A Marriage Under the Terror 
(The Great English Prize Novel.) 


By PATRICIA WENTWORTH 
$1.35 net 


“Not since Dickens’s ‘Tale of Two Cities’ came 
from the presses has the very atmosphere of the 
Terror been so remarkably conveyed to the printed 
pages. We commend it less because it won a 
prize than because it is one.”—N. Y. World. 





Honesty’s Garden 


By PAUL CRESWICK 
$1.25 net 
In Honesty’s garden roses grew, and a flower 
. Sweeter still. An old tale told with sympathy, sin- 
cerity and charm, 


The Devourers 

By A. VIVANTI CHARTRES $1.25 net 

“An astonishing achievement.”—London Times. 

“A work of, genius.”—Glasgow Herald. 

—_—— in characterization and also in style. 
Se lexible in narrative and witty in dia- 
logue. - Brilliant in its iridescent reflec- 
tions.”—George Brandes, in Fortnightly. 





An Apprentice to Truth 


By HELEN HUNTINGTON $1.50 
Author of “The Sovereign Good,” etc. 


The qualities of style that made Mrs. Hunt- 
ington’s first novel notable serve in the present 
book as the vehicle of a more elalorated story 
and of a psychological study which, if not more 
rofound, is more dramatic than that of ‘“‘The 
overeign Good.” The stirring analysis of a soul 
is presented with charming humor and with un- 
failing grace. 


Vera of the Strong Heart 


By MARION MOLE $1.25 net 
Mrs. Steel says: “I have seldom read more 
nervous, capable, strong English, and the power 
of description is very unusual. . . . The 
writer should go far.” 


_ Mrs. de la Pasture says: “I found it intensely 

interesting because written with such uncommon 

freshness and verve, and because the character- 

ization of the heroine is so strong and original. 
It is full of splendid promise.” 





Arms and the Maid 
By RAFAEL SABATINI $1.25 net 


A stirring and dramatic story, the scene of which 
is laid in England during the troublesome times 
preceding the ill-starred invasion led by the Duke 
of .Monmouth. As befits the times, the plot moves 
rapidly; the dialogue is strikingly good; and the 
pages are filled with intrigue, adventure, violence, 
and the love of woman. 





Poppy 

The Story of a South African Girl 

By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY $1.35 net 
“Breezy freshness, strong masculinity, and al- 
most reckless abandon in the literary texture and 
dramatic inventions.”—Phila. North American. 
_"“A book of many surprises and a fresh new 
kind of heroine—strong, sweet, and unconven- 
tional.”—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 











The House of the Whispering Pines 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of “ The Leavenworth Case,” etc. 


With frontispiece by A. I. Keller. 


$1.35 net. 


One of the best detective stories ever written, in which this popular writer reaches the culmination 


of her peculiar powers. 


“As good as ‘The Leavenworth Case.’”—N. Y. Globe. 








Wamoncment is G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK 
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EARLY FALL PUBLICATIONS 





CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM’S 


In plot development :— 
her highest skill 


CLEVER 


In interest and 
vivacity :— 
her finest work 












In character delineation :— 
her greatest sympathy 


BETSY 


In everything that 
counts :— 
her best achievement 












































ALICE BROWN’S IAN HAY’S 


JOHN WINTER- NOVEL 
BOURNE’S FAMILY $1.25 Net A MAN’S MAN 


The story of the social ambitions, the intellectual Tells with the same charm that “The Right Stuff” 


development, and the marital complications of a had, about the predicaments and final triumphs 
highly interesting family, told by one who is, ac- of a young “‘man’s man” who was made guar- 
cording to London Punch, “the most delightful of dian of a charming but self-willed girl in her 
living American novelists.” $7.25 net. teens. $7.20 net. 


HARRY JAMES SMITH’S 


ENCHANTED GROUND 


“The people whom we meet—and never meet too often—in these diverting pages are not theatrical 
figures from an artificial stage, but real persons from real life, the life of now and here. It is in New 


York—its trials and struggles, its temptations and dangers, its triumphs and defeats.” —7he Dia/. 
“ We suspect that this story will prove if not a ‘ best’ seller, a very good one.’’—Z7he Nation. 
$7.20 net. 


PAGES FROM THE BOOK OF PARIS 


By CLAUDE C. WASHBURN, 


who has reproduced the fer- 
sonality of Paris and of her 
mercurial inhabitants as it has 
never been done before, 
$7.00 net. 


The Empty House 


By ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS 


“ Lester G. Hornby makes an 
impression with his etchings 
as deep and as detailed as that 

iven by the author, and the 

mpression is the very self of 
Paris."—V. Y. 7imes. 


| The Homecomers 


By WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


Tells the surprises and ad- 
ventures of four orphans who 
i came, with Western ways and 
qualities, to live in the East. 
—ae Iiustrated. $7.20 nef. 


The Meddlings of Eve! In the Catskills 


A new collection of stories by 
this favorite author dealing 
with the critical moments in 
the lives of typical men and 
women. Illustrated. $7.20net, 


By WILLIAM J. HOPKINS By JOHN BURROUGHS 
Romantic episodes in the fife of the “ Clammer ” Eight delightful essays, illustrated from excel- 
and his wife “ Eve,’ charmingly'tcld. $7.00 net. lent photographs by Clifton Johnson. $7.50 net. 


Ready October 22—Meredith Nicholson's THE SIEGE OF THE SEVEN SUITORS 





Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY __ New York 
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«A VILLAGE OF VAGABONDS,” «*« FRECKLES,”’ and «*A GIRL OF THE 
by F Berxecey Situ. ‘A fine specimen of LIMBERLOST,”’ by Gene Stratton- 
literary impressionism.’’—Rochester Post- Porter. Two beautiful nature ro- 
Express. Beautifully illustrated. Fixed mances. Uniform edition with color 
price, $1.50 (postage, 15 cents). plates. Fixed price, $1.20 

S each (postage, 12 cents). 








MOTOR MAID 


By C. N.andA. M. WILLIAMSON 
Authors of «* The Lightning Conductor,”? «« My 
Friend the Chauffeur,”’ etc. 

You cannot conjure up a more charming panorama, 
= or a gaver, more sunshiny romance. The chauffeur (in 
disguise) proves himself to be a veritable deus ex machind— 
as, indeed, a well-ordered chauffeur should be—and pi- 
quant, charming, Lys d’Angeley, seated at his side, finds 
him a much-needed protector in many unexpected’ adven- 
tures. Illustrated in color. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 1 2c.) 


THE OSBORNES By E. F. BENSON 


Author of «* Sheaves,’’ «« The Fascinating Mrs. Halton,” etc, 

A story of a middle-class English family who buy their way into high society, Mr. 
Benson has done nothing finer than this character-study of the Osbornes, mother and 
father, who are true blue and unspoiled by prosperity. Fixed price, $1. 20 (postage, 12 cents). 


W HIRLIGIGS By O. HENRY 


Author of «« The Gentle Grafter,’’ «¢ The Four Million,’’ etc, 
The last literary work O. Henry performed was the selection of these short stories, 
They have all the old fun, broad and subtle, found in the earlier volumes. They are 
probably O. Henry’s best work. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 


THE CARAVANERS By the author of «¢ Elizabeth 

and Her German Garden,” 

This is the story of a German Baron and his wife who 

take a trip with some British friends through the English 

countryside. _It is a masterpiece of subtle humor and insight 

into the differences between the British and the Teutonic 
temperament. Illustrated. $1. 50, 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES 
AND STATE PAPERS 


of Wittiam Howarpd Tarr. 























































A trenchant, far-seeing judicial discussion of 
our national problems. It will be a valuable 
addition to our library of national affairs, 
Net, $1.80 (postage, 18 cents), 





« THE 
SECOND 
CHANCE,” by 
Mars. Neti L. McCiuns. 
A further chronicle of that 
charming Pearlie who figured so 


largely in ‘* Sowing Seeds in Danny.”’ 

Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
12 cents). GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 


Send for our 
«« Guide to Good 
Books,””’ mailed free. 
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SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY’S FALL BOOKS 
THE PRODIG L PRO TEM. By Freperick Orin Bartiert, au- 


venth Noon,” etc. ,With illustrations by Howarp 

CHANDLER Curisty. $1.50. An exhilarating novel of the on air with 

delightful. people and a delicious plot. Humor and romance glance gaily 

through its pages. We are printing an extra large edition to take care of 
the advance orders for this popular author’s newest novel. 

DOWN HOME WITH JENNIE ALLEN By Grace Donworrn, 
author of “Ihe Letters of Jennie Alien.” Illustrated by F. R. GruGer. $1.50. 
The long-awaited sequel to “The Letters of Jennie Allen,” whose quaint, 

unconscious humor conyulsed a nation. A lovable book of the heart that 

sells ef to people who want a book to read aloud, a book to give con- 
tentment. 

THE scou RCE By Warrincton Dawson, author of “‘The Scar.” $1 so. 
Another novel of the New South, by the author whose work Theodore 

Roosevelt has praised so enthusiastically. ‘‘The Scourge” deals with town 

life; it shows a great advance over Mr. Dawson’s first novel. 

WHEN LOVE GALLS MEN TO ARMS By Sreruen Cuat- 
meERS. Illustrated by Howarp Cuanprer Curisty. $1.50. “A bonny 

Scotch romance in which love, adventure, battle, sudden death, and humor 

mingle; very much worth reading.”—Newark Call. 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF LUTHER TRANT By Epwrn Bat- 
mer and Witiiam MacHarc. Illustrated. $1.50. Trant is the memor- 

able psychological detective who has given the newest and the last twist to 

detective fiction. “Sherlock Holmes beside him becomes as obvious as a 

schoolboy.”——-New York Times. “We confess gladly that we cannot recall 

being so absorbed in a story of criminal fiction or so imbued with a sense : 

of mystery and suspense as we were while reading these pages.”—New Vork Press. From The Prodigal Pro Tem. 

THE GOSSAMER THREAD By Venrra Setzert. Illustrated by W. T. Benpa. $1.00 net; tage 

F 3, cents. 2 Garg a ake uene- Amarions, girl and her development from Illusion to Truth,” 1h an 

erful series of quaint little stories. e human quality is very stron i 2 isi . 

adds very, very materially to. the charm.”’—Nashville Ane SF See ee ee eee enon eee 

UNCLE REMUS AND THE LITT By Joer CHanpLer 
Harris. tied 5 illustrations 24 i? GE BOY. By J $1.25. The 

last and the best Uncle Remus book, written by its beloved author just be- 

fore his death. A beautiful piece of book-making, with its 174 pages of 
wo type, a of mo oa we a ar its gold-embossed cover inlay in 
our colors. most ular book of the year for boys and girls. 

WITH STEVENSON IN SAMOA ‘By 11. J. Moons.” Illustrated 
from photographs, letters, etc. $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents. A record 

of friendship the man who was Stevenson’s intimate companion in the 

South Seas. “Intensely interesting.” 

woop WANDERINCS _ By Wintnror Pacxarp, author of “Wild 

astures,” etc. Illustrate by Cuartes CopeLanp. $1.20 net; postage, 
to cents. Mr. Packard’s ‘‘Autumn’’ book; for every lover of the out-of-doors, 

AT THE NEW THEATRE AND OTHERS By Watter Pricu- 
arp Eaton, author of “The American § tage of To-day,” etc. $1.50 net; 

postage, 12 cents. Significant essays and criticisms of the problems and per- 

formances dealt with on the American stage in the past few years. 

THE CONSERVATION OF WATER By Jonx 1. Maruews, 
author of “Remaking the Mississippi.”” Profusely illustrated. $2.00 net; 

postage, 15 cents. A vital survey of every phase of this important subject, 

written to inform people fully and impartially. 

THE COMING R ELICION By Cartes F. Dore, author of “The 
Ethics of Progress,” etc. $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. “Sums up the 

‘ : _ very best and broadcst ideas of modern religion, and contributes mightily 

to the impulses making for real civilization and social unity,” is the comment which the Ottawa Citizen adds 








to the applause of the American ro for Mr. Dole’s remarkable ‘book. e 
FROM IRISH CASTL ° RENCH CHATEAUX By Norma Bricut Carson, Editor of 
Book News. Profusely illustrated from photographs. $1.75 net; postage, 12 cents, 





“A book that reprodu 
something of the spell and charm of a delightful summer in the Ol World. vo hn 
It will befriend many a literary pilgrim en route for the romance-hallowed 
regions so lovingly set forth.”—-Chicago Record-Herald. 

A CYCLE OF SUNSETS By Maser Loomis Topp. $1.20 net; post- 
age, 12 cents. Who has not wished the power to describe the sunsets that 
gladden life? Mrs. Todd here sets down her impressions of a full hundred, 
interspersing her descriptions with charming human touches and a deliciously 
clusive romance. A gift book of rare value because it sets so high a value on 
the giver’s appreciation of the retipient. 
ASTIR: A Publisher’s Life-Story By Joun Apams_ Tuayven. 
$1.20 net; postage, 13 cents. r. Thayer is the well-known former part- 
owner of the Ridgway-Thayer Company, publishers of Everbody’s. In Astir 
he reveals many interesting facts aboui a fascinating business. 
WHAT EIGHT MILLION WOMEN WANT By Ruera Curtoe- 
Dorr. Illustrated. 2.00 net; gomaee extra. The last word on the ex- 
pression of the collective opinion of Woman at the beginning of this Twentieth 
Century, showing woman’s activity in every field, industrial, social, political. 
A vital and important book. 
FLORIDA TRAILS By Wiyturor Pacxarp, author of “Wild Pastures,” 
etc. rofusely illustrated. $3.00 net; postage extra. To be published 
later, in time for the exodus to the Southland, “Florida Trails” takes its place 
at once as the gift-book par excellence for the thousands who spend the winter 
in Florida. It is a sumptuous volume, packed full of information and sug- 
gestions on the one hand, experience and charm on the other. 
CEORCE WASHINCTON by Worrntncron C. Forp. = - 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN by Linovsay Swirt. Valuable additions to From With Stevenson in Samoa. 
the Beacon Biographies, by authors of special competence. Each, 50 cents net; postage 5 cents. 
PROVENCA OF EZRA POUND The first American edition of the work of the young American poet 
who has so significantly and amazingly won his spurs in England. “The most remarkable thing in poetry 
since Robert Browning,” says London Punch. $1.00 net; postage, 8 cents. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY PUBLISHERS BOSTON 
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THE NEW FICTION 


MAX 


A New Romantic Novel by the author of } 
THE MASQUERADER 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


©, 
) 
In “Max,” as in “‘ The Masquerader,” emotions of the 
deepest sort are woven into a plot so amazing that perhaps { 
no writer but Katherine Cecil Thurston could handle it \ 
successfully. But the delicate art of ** The Masquerader” in 
interest and sympathy triumphs equally in “Max.” Here | 
again the author has made wonderful use of a powerful 
situation. \ 
It is the story of a beautiful young woman who first | 
wins a man's affections while masquerading as a boy, and 
then wins his love while masquerading as the boy’s sister. 
She is a Russian Princess, who has run away to escape a love- 
less marriage. The story of “,Max’’ begins on the night 
express from Berlin to Paris. Among the passengers is a 
Russian boy, queerly dressed and evidently poor. In the 
same compartment with him are three men, whose curiosity 
he seems anxious to avoid. Two of them set him down at | 
once as an anarchist, but the third—Edward Blake, a cosmo- | 
politan Irishman—is strangely drawn to him. When they 
arrive in Paris, Blake stops the boy and questions him, but | 








j 
yy 


is coolly repelled. Later chance throws them together again 
in the Place de la Concorde. The story of **Max” is unfolded 
with breathless suspense. 

















mA Ut IAL 


Splendid Illustrations by Frank Craig. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





Cumner’s Son Other Main- Travelled Roads 
By Sir Gilbert Parker By Hamlin Garland 


P ; Many readers and many critics say that Hamlin Gar- 
These stories are mostly set in the islands of land never wrote anything better than **Main-Travelled 


the South Sea, under British dominion. The Roads,’ towhich book “Other Main-Travelled Roads” is 
background is, therefore, very different from the designed as a companion volume. On this very point the 
Canadian background in “ Northern Lights,” but author wishes it clearly understood that ‘Other Main- 
the stories show the same dramatic impulse, the Travelled Roads” is not a collection of new stories in 
same keen sense of the tragedy and comedy of which he has “‘gone back to an earlier style.”’ It is not 


. aes acollection of new stories at all, but a grouping together 
human lives. They are characteristic Parker of stories, some taken from “Wayside Ccurtships,” some 
stories. ' ’ 


from “Prairie Folks,’’ others not before published.” 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Heritage of the Desert By Zane Grey 


Once in a while there comes a book which raises the curtain upon a fresh and unknown phase of 
American life. In thts new novel Zane Grey reveals a strange, wild life, half patriarchal, half savage, 
intense as the sun-glow of the desert and as dramatic as the shadowy depths of the great canyons. The 
hero, saved from the desert and from “rustlers” by kindly Mormons, is taken to their oasis among the 
mountains and shares their patriarchal life. The life of the heroine, the beautiful Mescal, is disclosed in 
an atmosphere fragrant of mountain forests, But life is a fight. To avoid a hated marriage, the heroine 
has fled to the desert. The hero’s quest for Mescal is a tireless journey through mirages and sandstorms 
and a descent into the depths of canyons. Ina series of swift, tense scenes the drama of the wilderness 
is fought to a thrilling close. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth $1.50 


A Successful Wife By G. Dorset 


A narrative of heart-beats—wifehood through a woman’s eye. For the first time 
in fiction is this done—clearly, cleanly, truthfully. The girl grows into a woman 
and the woman becomes a wife amid the surroundings we all know. She tells us 
exactly what her struggle was. And she was first of all a poor little stenographer 
in New York. It is a thrilling life experience from first to last. 


Four illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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AN EXCELLENT HARVEST OF NEW BOOKS 





Biography and Gravel 





China under the Empress Dowager 
Being the History of the Life and Times of Tzu Hsi 
By J. 0. P. BLAND and E. BACKHOUSE 


Not for many years has there been published a more amazing human document than this 
life of the Late Empress Dowager of China, compiled from state papers and the private diary 
of the comptroller of her household, and incorporating the diary of His Excellency Ching Shan. 


Many illustrations and a map. Large 8vo. Handsome cloth. In press. 


The Island of Stone Money 


By WILLIAM fi. 


FURNESS, 3d, M.D., F.R.G.S. 


Author of ‘Home Life of the Borneo Head Hunters”’ 
An intimate account of the manners, customs, and habits of the natives of Uap, the 3 


westernmost of the Caroline Islands. 


The book is written in a lively and humoronse style, 


with much literary power, and ic graphically illustrated by the author’s own photographs. 


Thirty iMustrations and a map, Octavo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.50 net. Post-paid, $3.70, 





Art and Nature 


Under the Open Sky 
Being a Year with Nature 
By SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER 
Author of ‘‘The Study of Nature.” 


With colored frontispiece, many full-page iliustrations 
and marginal dacorations. Small quario. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net. 





Great Masters 
Of Landscape Painting 
From the French of EMILE MICHEL 
Author of “Rembrandt: His Life, His 
Work, and His Time."’ Member 
of the Institute of France. 





With 170 reproductions and 40 photogravure plates. 
Large crown 4to. Cloth, $7.50 net. 


A History of 
Japanese Color-Prints 
By W. VON SEIDLITZ 

A comprehensive presentment of the 
development of Japanese color-printing, 
With 16 fuli-page color plates and 79 iltustrations in 

black and white. Large crown 4to. Cloth, 





gilt top, uncut edges, $6.50 net. 





New Fiction 


THE GOLDEN HEAR T—Ralph Henry Barbour’s Charming New Holiday Romance. 


Colored illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood. Beautifully bound in cloth, $2.0. 


The Impostor 
By JOHN REED SCOTT 
A sparkling tale of old Annapolis, 
Colored illustrations by Underwood. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Lady of the Spur 
By DAVID POTTER 


A brilliant and exciting romance, 


Underwood frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Scales of Justice 
By GEORGE L. KNAPP 


A novel of intense mystery. 


Colored pictures by The Kinneys. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Path of Honor 
By BURTON E. STEVENSON 
A stirring romance of the French blade. 





Four illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 


tn @ box. 


The End of the Rainbow 
By STELLA M. DURING 
An appealing novel of to-day. 
Colored frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50, 


A Dixie Rose 
By AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 
A charming story for girls. 





Colored frontispiece. Cloth $1.50. 


ROUTLEDGE RIDES ALONE by Will L. Comfort is now in its FOURTH EDITION 





1910’s Leading New Juvenile 





Mollie and the Unwiseman Abroad 


A bright and breezy story of the adventures of Mollie, Whistlebinkie, her rubber doll, 
and the funny old Unwiseman, who set forth on a wondrous trip to visit foreign shores. 


Ten full-page illustrations in color by Grace 6. Wiederseim. Cloth, pictorial cover in colors, $1.50. 


Holiday Editions of Juvenile Classics 





Mopsa, the Fairy | Bimbi: Stories for Children 
By “ OUIDA” 


By JEAN INGELOW 


| The Swiss 
Family Robinson 


These beautiful holiday volumes are profusely illustrated with full-page pictures in color, have decorated lining-papers 
and are uniformly bound. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 per volume. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE and CHAMBERS’S NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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GEORGE BARR McCUICHEON’S 








You can bay it now at any book store 


No recent novelist has pleased more 
readers more times than MR. GEORGE 
BARR McCUTCHEON. If you liked 
GRAUSTARK, BREWST S MIL- 
LIONS, TRUXTON KING, or others of 
his ten successful novels in the last ten 
years, you will like THE ROSE IN THE 
RING. 





A pair of lovers; the uneven course of 
true love; rascals and intrigues; hard blows 
i and taken; dangers escaped; and a 

nal triumphant ending :—all rmeated 
with the author’s characteristic humor, 
sentiment and breathless rush of story- 
telling, make this one of GEORGE BARR 
MecCUTCHEON’S best stories. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine 
of Literature and Life 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 








CLAYHANGER 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 
Author of “The Old Wives’ Tale.” 


Large i2mo. $1.50 net. 


Pit Mr. Arnold Bennett’s new novel, ‘“‘Clayhanger,” is the first of a triology of novels dealing with the 

Five Towns.” In “The Old Wives’ Tale’ Mr. Bennett described the old spirit of the central 
provinces of England. In this trilogy he will describe the breaking down of the old spirit by the 
new. The first novel relates the history of Edwin Clayhanger from the time of his leaving school 
to his marriage at about the age of thirty-five. It begins in the past and ends only when, after many 
trials and much suspense, the new ideals have definitely taken the place of the old. The hero is a 
master printer and the son of a master printer, and for a lengthened period he lives in servitude to 
his father, who justifies all tyranny by the well-known plea that upon his own decease the son 
will “come ‘into everything.” Edwin’s love affair is long and passionate, and he only succeeds in 
marrying Hilda Lessways after the most distressing experiences, not the least of which is the decay 
and death of his father and all that his father represents. In the matter of batkground to these 
personal histories the author has tried to show, perhaps, more ambitiously than in “The Old Wives’ 
Tale” that the sociological development of a vast community will furnish the finest romance and colour 
that an artist can desire. 


THE FLINT HEART. A Tale of Dartmoor. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Illustrations by Charles Folkard. $1.50. 


This whimsical story by Mr. Phillpotts promises to be one of the autumn favourites. There are 
many quaint pictures by C. Folkard. 





From an editorial in the New York otaray Bie 5 
“Society must sooner or later answer the asim, ‘What is to be done with our Meeks?” ; 


GEORGE MEEK, BATH CHAIR-MAN 


By HIMSELF. With an Introduction by H. G. Wells 
12mo. $1.50 net. 


One of the sincere and gentiine Autobiographies which appear at long intervals and command at 
once a place of importance by their absolute simplicity and courage. Mr. Wells’s introduction is in his 
most brilliant manner. 

From the New York Times: : 

““Meek faced his poor life as it was; he tells about it as he found it; setting down quite seg his 
infirmities, pitiful failures and humiliations along with his puny triumphs and petty consolations bvi- 
ously Meek must be absolutely divested of all sense of humor—though he is cheerful and likes to sing.’ 
From the Chicago one Post: oied 

“One finishes the book with a great admiration for George Meek.” 





FIFTH EDITION 


ON THE BRANCH 


From the French of Pierre de Coulevain 
By ALYS HALLAID 
$1.25 net 


“It possesses an uncommon distinction of 
Style, a rare maturity of thought.”—-Bookman. 
“So full of chastened iov. of simple faith 
and ie human sympathy.”—Chicago Record- 
era 
. “On the Branch’ is really a brilliant 
novel. "Philadelphia Press. 
FROM 115th FRENCH EDITION 











THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 
By SAMUEL BUTLER 


Author of “Erewhon,” etc., $1.50 net 


Samuel Butler was “In his own department,” 
says Mr. Bernard Shaw, “the greatest English 
writer of the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tur 

Tin an age of novels without ideas, here is 
one that is packed full of them.”—N. Y. Even- 
ing Sun. 

‘A study of modern English life and charac- 
ter, more withering because more true and re- 
strained than anyt ing penned by his famous 
disciple, Mr. Shaw.”—The Outlook (London). 








E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


31 WEST TWENTY-THIRD 


STREET, NEW YORK 
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NO MAN’S LAND 





as 







LOUIS 
JOSEPH 
VANCE 


Author 
of 


The 
Brass 
Bowl 


The 


Fortune 
Hunter 


Etc., Etc. 
# 


Full-page 
illustrations 
in color, and 
in black and 
white. 


TIARA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


Louis Joseph Vance possesses the happy gift, denied to most of us, of finding the pic- 
turesque, the adventurous and the romantic among every-day scenes and every-day people. 
A gentleman gets off a New York subway train at the wrong station. Not in itself an un- 
usual or exciting thing to do, but from that simple act Mr. Vance shows how an unprin- 
cipled scoundrel is able to saddle the accusation of murder upon an innocent man ; and how 
a devoted lover loses for years every trace of thé woman whom he worships. 

The scenes of ‘‘ No Man’s Land” are laid altogether in this country ; and in this 
respect the new novel is like the author's phenomenally successful ** Brass Bowl.’’ And 
like ‘* The Brass Bowl,’’ it is a story of mystery and surprises, of dramatic scenes and 
rapid, sweeping action. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine 
of Literature and Life 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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ws 4 Novel by the sister of 


THOMAS DLXON, JR. 





The Strength of the Weak 


By May Dixon Thacker 
As good wine ‘“‘ needs no bush,’’ so this novel does 
not need any superlatives from us. We need only say 


that the critics who read the work in MS. were unan- 
imous in according it a place with the greatest of the 
novels published in twenty years in America. It is 
about Margy, ‘‘a girl of the New South,”’ and is 
marked by the most intense and dramatic situations and 
climaxes. Around Margy is built as thrilling a romance 
and as deep an environment of womanly devotion, of 
pathos and tragedy as the most ardent novel-reader | 
could wish for. The terrible ‘‘ problem ’’ of the South 
is handled by Mrs. Thacker in a new and masterful 
fashion. Not the least of its many merits is the ex- 
quisite diction of ‘‘ The Strength of the Weak.’’ 





Our advance orders were 3,500 copies on September 14th: 

Procurable everywhere after October 15th, the date of issue. 

Dealers will oblige by placing their advance orders at earliest 
moment possible to insure prompt delivery. 


Bound with a dignified simplicity, with colored inlay of ‘‘ Margy”’ 
on cover. 






$1.50 postpaid, from 


Sen gS open om 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING ry 
COMPANY 


835 BROADWAY, 
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NEW BOOKS for NOVEL READERS 
THE BETTER MAN 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Author of 
“ The Island of Regeneration,’’ etc. 





The story of the rivalry of two clergymen 
for the hand of the same woman, a rivalry 
which culminates when they oppose each other, 
one as the champion of capital, the other as 
the champion of labor. They are rival candi- 
dates for election to a bishopric, and until the 
last chapter they are rivals in love. An ab- 
sorbing, rapidly moving story, full of human 
nature and heart interest. 


Illustrations in color and in black and white. 
12mo, 352 pages, $1.50 


THE OPEN DOOR 


By EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT, author of “Blindfolded,” etc. ~ 





The history of the recent theft and remarkable recovery of a famous painting 
by Millet, valued at $10,000, from a museum in San Francisco corresponds remark- 
ably with one of the principal threads of Mr. Walcott’s clever story “The Open 
Door.” But as the manuscript was in the publishers’ hands months before the actual 
theft took place, Mr. Walcott cannot be accused of slavishly imitating facts. In 
truth. facts seem to have slavishly imitated Mr. Walcott. At all events, here is a 
really striking plot, a baffling mystery, and interest that grows more intense with 
each succeeding chapter. Jllustrated, 12mo, 350 pages, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


Tue Strance Case or ELEANOR CuyLerR 
By KINGSLAND CROSBY 


Here is a mystery, and a big one, as readers of detective stories will find to their 
delight when they follow the intricate, ingenious, puzzling and baffling story of the 
vanished Miss Cuyler. Not all the efforts of her father, a banker, a railroad king 
and a power in finance, nor the marvelous detective skill of the shrewdest man in 
the United States Secret Service, nor the devotion of the man who loves her, can 
solve the mystery until the reader is able to draw a long breath at the last page of 
the book. 


Frontispiece in color by Harrison Fisher, 12mo, $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS FROM THE FALL LIST OF THE 


HOUSE OF CASSELL 





E. Keble Chatterton’s 


Steamships and Their Story 


(By the author of “Sailing Ships and Their Story.”’) 


The first reall 
progress, enlivene 


plates in color. Octavo. 


Australia: The Making of a Nation 


By Joun Foster Fraser, author of “America 
at Work,” etc. Mr. Fraser, the noted journalist, 
travelled 32,000 miles solely to investigate the-so- 
cial and economic conditions of Australia, and his 
observations are embodied in this fresh, keen and 
exhaustive study, the newest and most informative 
book on the great Commonwealth. 80 Full-page 
plates. Postpaid, $1.90; net, $1.75. 


Puritanism and Art 


By Josepn Crovcn. An original and o_o 
ing defense of Puritanism with relation to the fine 
arts, which will amaze those who have believed 
the charge against Puritanism to be irrefutable. 
14 Full-page plates. Postpaid, $4.00; net, $3.75. 


The Dictionary of English History 


Edited by Stpney J. Low and F. S. Puttiine. 
A new and thoroughly revised edition of this in- 
dispensable reference Cieh. brought quite down to 
the accession of King George. The seventh re- 
vision of this standard work since 1884. JIilus- 
trated. Postpaid, $3.75; net, $3.50. 


Breeding and the Mendelian 
Discovery 


By A. D. Darsisuire. <A remarkable book. 
It applies the discoveries of Mendel in heredity to 
practical problems of breeding—for farmers, gar- 
deners and horticulturists. The first book on the 
subject. Postpaid, $1.90; net, $1.75. 





exhaustive story of the development of the steamship—a most fascinating volume of 
by contrasts and anecdote, and vividly depicting the struggles and triumphs which 
finally evolved the monster turbine liners of to-day. 
7 Postpaid, $5.30; net, $5.00. 


With 153 IlMustrations, including many full-page 


Napoleon in His Own Defense 


_ By Crementr K. Snorter. Mr. Shorter gives 
in this important contribution to Napoleona the 
ert Emperor’s own views of his captivity and 
is own estimate of his career, the material gath- 
ered from authentic sources. With 4 plates. Post- 
paid, $4.30; net, $4.00. 


In the Heart of Africa 


By Apotpnus Frepertcxk, Duke of MECKLEN- 
BurG. A stirring volume by a great sportsman, 
and of scientific as well as adventurous interest. 
The enormous German success of this important 
travel book is sure to be duplicated among English 
and American readers. Very Fully Illustrated. 
Postpaid, $5.50; net, $5.00. 


Henry VIII and His Court 


_. By Hersert Beersoum Tree. Coincident 
with his important revival of “Henry VIII,” 
Beerbohm Tree has written this unique little vol- 
ume of impressions, from the viewpoint of the 
modern stage, of the more prominent personages 
in Shakespeare’s play. Postpaid, 55c.; met, soc. 


The Light Side of the Law 


By Georce A. Macponatp. Human and en- 
tertaining sidelights on the law—stories grave and 
gay, anecdote, the law as a calling, etc.—a real 
record of “hardened law illumined by a human- 
hearted writer.” Postpaid, $1.90; net, $1.75. 


“The best reviewed novel of the year.” 


Warwick Deeping’s “The Rust of Rome” 


A fine and moving romance laid in modern England, rated amon 
the Boston Transcript, Brooklyn Eagle, New York Times, and many other critics. 


Net, $1.20. 


Freda 


By Katuarine Tynan, author of “Peggy the 


Daughter,” “‘“Mary Gray,” etc. Miss Tynan’s new 
novel, the story of a young orphan, has all the 
quiet charm and real appeal of its well-known 
predecessors. Frontispiece in color. Net, $1.20. 


the best fiction of the year by 
Frontispiece in color. 


Janey Canuck in the West 


By Emiry Fercuson. “Janey” is a Tom Saw- 
yer in short dresses—a most original and amusing 
character creation and a real product of the Ca- 
nadian West. JIilustrated. Net, $1.20. 





CASSELL & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


43-45 East 19th Street 


NEW YORK 


Also at London, Toronto and Melbourne 
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TWO NOTABLE BOOKS 


A Diplomatist’s Wife in 
Many Lands 


By MRS. HUGH FRASER 
Author of “Marna’s Mutiny,” etc. 


The writer's object has been chiefly to describe what she and 
her near relations have actually seen and heard of noteworthy 
events and notable people of the nineteenth century. This 
might seem an over-ambitious programme in an ordinary case, 
but Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s is no ordinary case. Born at Rome in 
1851, she was the daughter of Thomas Crawford, called “The 

- ss — sculptor of the Capitol,” a niece of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
MRS. HUGH FRASER and a sister of Marion Crawford. The first volume deals 
with the writer’s life in Rome and elsewhere before her mar- 
riage in 1874, and incidentally gives vivid glimpses into private life and public events in 
Rome during that period. How familiar were the scenes and personages of Roman 
society to the Crawfords may be gathered from the pages of Marion Crawford’s novels. 

The second volume deals with experiences after her marriage to Hugh Fraser of the 
British Diplomatic Service, and describes life and society in Europe and the Orient and 
South America during twenty eventful years. A list of the notable people whom Mrs. 
Fraser has met, and of whom she here records her personal impressions, would look not 
unlike a history of the celebrities of the latter part of the nineteenth century. The en- 
tire biography is a noteworthy record of a crowded life, and as such will take high rank 
among the notable books of the season. 









Illustrated. Two volumes, 8vo, boxed, $6.00 net. Expressage extra 


The Life of Tolstoy 


By ALMYER MAUDE 
Author of “Tolstoy and His Problems,” etc. 


There is probably no one in England or America to-day so 
well qualified as Mr. Maude to be a competent biographer of 
the great Russian idealist and teacher. Not merely has he, 
in company with his wife, undertaken the translation into 
English of the major portion of Tolstoy’s writings, but in 
addition he has had the advantage of knowing the Russian 
writer intimately for years, and of visiting him frequently. 
His plan in the present work has been as far as possible to 
allow Tolstoy’s words to tell their own story. The result is 
a ee Sige a series of literary vignettes, admirable in point of style and 
Tolstoy when commencing particularly so in portraying those events and those mental 

“Anna Karénina.” developments which to the great writer himself have seemed 

of crucial importance. 

Mr. Maude’s “The Life of Tolstoy” constitutes a standard account of the life and 
work of the greatest man in Russia to-day, a man who, despite the individual and in 
some measure eccentric character of his teaching, does none the less interpret and typify 
the ideals of young Russia. 


Illustrated. Two volumes, 8vo, boxed, $6.00 net. Expressage extra 
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THE 


NORTH POLE 


Its Discovery in 1909 By ROBERT E. PEARY 


— + LN 








110 
illustrations 
including 
8 
in 
fall 


colors 








| 
COPH., 1210, BY F. A, STOKES CO, 


@ Suppose Columbus, or John Cabot, or Henry Hudson, or any 
of the great discoverers of the earth had written a book about 
his journey, illustrated with photographs, what would you not 
give to own a copy of the first edition? Here is the nearest 
thing to that we can have now-a-days—a book of lasting value. 


@ It is a tale of hardship, rigor and energy, about a determined band of 
Americans conquering the great frozen North. The account of the’ 
nicely calculated plans, their relentless execution, the strange country, 
people and animals, and the final triumph, makes a story of iron that is 
wonderfully good reading. 


The volume is not a mere reprint of the serial; it was 
prepared specially and contains much new material. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS BINDINGS AND PRICES 

One hundred and ten illustrations chosen from over Ornate cloth, $4.80 net; $5.05 express prepaid. Extra 
fifteen hundred photographs, Eight are in full colors, > Library binding. $5.00 net; $5.20 express paid. 
A thick book. 634 x 95% inches in size, bound solidly eaperen Sa bhard Dales” wih Fiatys — 


limited to 500 numbered copies in U.S. A,, 3 
in dark blue cloth. levant, $15.00 net. 


aa 
















THE SWORD MAKER : F x 


Bkman. 


ROBERT BARR 10-10 















Author of “ Tekla,” “Cardillac,” ete, For 2c. 
‘ ! stamp en- 

Prince Roland of Mediaeval Germany stirs laggard blood in his fight against le se ond il- 

the old robber barons, and in his precipitous love affair. Clever, command- strated cleauine 


b ~ of Peary book. 
ing, as keen and well-tempered as a sword, he outwits the mighty barons 

in a rapid interplay of personality and love, a diplomatic fencing of plot 

and counterplot. Cloth, r2mo, $1.23 net; $1.37 postpaid. 
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The Git Book A Garden of Girls 


With many Full Page Illustrations By HARRISON FISHER 
Beautifully Reproduced in Four Colors 
Decorative Borders, Head and Tail Pieces, etc. 

O one can draw lovely American girls like Harrison Fisher, a statement which is proved by the fact that 
N no pictures are so popular among lovely American girls as Harrison Fisher's. ‘* A Garden of Girls,”’ 
as its name suggests, is a collection of Mr. Fisher's latest pictures of girls, and his latest pictures are his 

best. ‘* A Garden of Girls,’’ with its bright and clever short poems and its bewildering profusion of feminine 
joveliness, is just the book for birthday gifts, Christmas gifts, Valentine's Day gifts, Commencement gifts, etc. 


In short, were we coining phrases we should say to the American young man collectively, ‘‘ When tn 
doubt, give her ‘A Garden of Girls,’ ”’ 


Size 94x13 in. Boxed Price $3.50 net Postpaid $3.77 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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A BRILLIANT NOVEL 
se rt 


THE 
TITLE 
MARKET 











A story of the dual nature of a great artist, and of his passionate devotion to the 
woman he loves, in conflict with his passionate devotion to his work. And in the end the 
woman holds the threads of all the fates in her hand—the fate of the poet’s masterpiece, 
the fate of the poet's love, and her own fate. And she wins, unexpectedly, dramatically, 
supremely. 

*“*The Eagle’s Feather ”’ is drawn with bold and brilliant strokes, and marks a distinct 
advance in the work of the gifted author of ** The Title Market.”’ 


Frontispiece in color by B. Marty Justice 
2mo: Price, $1.25 net. (Postpaid, $1.37.) 
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NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 





popularity. 





WOLF, THE 
STORM LEADER 
By FRANK CALDWELL 


The most famous dog team in the world was that 
driven by Eli, the mail carrier, from Nome, in far 
x Northern 

Alaska, thou- 
sands of miles 
to Washington, 
where they 
were received 
by President 
Roosevelt, by 
Postmaster 
General Cortel- 
you and by 
many other 
ver notable 
people. Thisis 
the story of that 
team, of the 
driver, or 
“musher,” as 
they call him in 
Alaska; of his 
dogs ; and par- 
ticularly of the 
team leader, 
one Wolf. If 
you love dogs, 
whether you 
are a small boy 
or an old man, 
a little girl ora 
grown-up lady, 
ou will be 
ascinated by 
the life story of 
this wonderful 
Wolf, who was 
‘ : : born in a cave, 
: trapped in the 
wilds of Alaska, became a remarkable team leader, 
and led his mates all the way from Nome to Wash- 
ington. This is a great dog story; all the better 
because it is literally true, and because the leader 
of the dog team wasn’t a dog at all, but a wolf. 


Postpaid, $1.7 





Illustrated, 8vo. Price, $1.60 net. 





PATTY’S SUCCESS 
By CAROLYN WELLS 
Author of “Patty Fairfield,” etc. 


Patty’s success really began seven years ago with the pub- 
lication of a new girl’s book called ‘‘ Patty Fairfield.”’ 
Patty was so successful in making a great many friends that 
the next year Miss Wells wrote a second volume about her. 
The new book was popular and the.old book retained its 
popularity. -And ever since it has been the history of this 
very bright, very charming and very, successful series that 
the new volumes are popular and the old ones retain their 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 


BILL BRUCE 
OF HARVARD 


By GILBERT PATTEN 


Although this 
book is classed asa 
juvenile, it is not 
merely a story for 
youngsters, but 
will be read with 
delight by every 
baseball enthusiast, 
irrespective of age 
or sex. The strug- 
gles of Bill Bruce, 
the phenomenal 
Harvard pitcher, to } 
work his way 
through college 
and keep himself 
untainted by professionalism, make an ab- 
sorbing and virile narrative, while the Har- 
vard and Yale baseball games are depicted 
with such skill that the reader must almost 
fancy himself sitting on the bleachers and 
witnessing a real clash between college 
nines. A rousing good yarn. 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 


THE STORY OF 
OUR NAVY 
By WILLIS J. ABBOT 


With 50 illustrations, representing his- 
toric events, famous ships, heroes of the 
navy, etc. 











8vo. Price, $2.00 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL 





In and Out of a French Country-House 


A sequel to “Three Normandy Inns” 
By ANNA BOWMAN DODD 


Author of “Cathedral Days,” “Three Normandy 
Inns,” etc. 
Copiously illustrated from photographs made for this book 
by M. Robert Demachy 


Mrs. Dodd is at her best when writing a 
book of travel. Witness the wide and enduring 
popularity of her “Three Normandy Inns” and 
“Cathedral Days.” “In and Out of a French 
Country-House”’ is like these in its tenor, being a 
leisurely and delightful account of life in a manor 
house in Normandy, with graphic and charming 
descriptions of this exceedingly picturesque corner of France. 
more than a passing note. 





The illustrations deserve 
They are by M. Robert Demachy of Paris, who is widely 
celebrated in France as one of the cleverest and most artistic of modern photographers. 
His exceedingly beautiful pictures would be sufficient of themselves to make the book 


worthy of unusual attention. 8vo. $2.25 net. Postage extra. 





Life in the Moslem East 


By PIERRE PONAFIDINE 
Formerly Russian Imperial Consul-General at Constantinople 


Bagdad, the city of the benevolent Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid; the ancient country 
of Mesopotamia, round about it; Mecca, Medina and certain remote parts of Asia Minor 
and Persia, have furnished the material for this very entertaining and valuable book. 
“The Moslem East” does not give you the 
impressions, sometimes necessarily hasty 
and immature, of the traveler, but the ma- 
tured observations of one who has spent 
twenty-five years of his life in the region 
he describes. By pen and camera Mr. Pon- 
afidine brings before the reader the city of 
the Arabian Nights, and the country of the 
oldest part of the Old Testament. He pre- 
sents vivid pictures of this intensely 


Rare Days in Japan 
By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale University 


By reason of the fact that the author has 
been honored with the intimate acquaint- 





ance, and even friendship. of a number of 
the leading men of the nation, especially the 
late Prince Ito, his book affords an insight 
into certain sides of Japanesé life and char- 
acter which are imaccessible not only to 
most tourists, but even to a majority of the 
foreign residents of the country. 


Illustrated. 8vo, $2.25 net. Postpaid $2.42. 





Mohammedan portion of the world as it is 
to-day, and has a great deal to say about 
Mohammedanism, its history, sects, orders, 
practices, etc., which will make his book of 
great interest to the general reader and of 
great value to the student. 


Numerous illustrations from photographs. 
Large 8vo, $4.00 net. Postage extra. 
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NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 


WHAT'S WRONG 
WITH THE WORLD 


By Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Author of ‘‘ Varied Types,’’ ‘‘Tremendous Trifles,’’ >tc. 


Delectable as ever is this latest volume of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s essdys. Says a critic: ‘‘Mr. Bernard Shaw isa cult; 
but Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton is an institution. Without 
him we have a suspicion that life would be scarcely endur- 
able. Perhaps he is sometimes brilliant without being 
altogether truthful. But then how many of us are entirely 
capable of being truthful, and how very few of us are ' 
capable of being brilliant. Is there not a little envious- Nee 
ness in some of this criticism of Mr. Chesterton’s para- a 
doxes? Certainly many of us are so aweary of this work- . GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
a-day world and its smug prophets that we are little 
enough inclined to find fault with one who not only provides entertainment—and 
sometimes shrewd enough doctrine—for our intellects, but stimulates the dullest of 
us to a lively humor.” 


12mo. Price $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.63 


MARY MAGDALENE 


A PLAY 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 
Author of ‘‘ Monna Vanna,”’ ‘‘ The Blue Bird,’’ etc. 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos 








Maurice Maeterlinck’s new play, ‘‘ Mary Magdalene,” is 
rhaps‘ his finest effort, regarded as a piece of sheer 
iterature. Its biblical heroine, such historic characters 
as Lazarus, Joseph of Arimathza, Nicodemus, blind 
Bartimzus, Martha, Mary Cleophas and Mary Salome, 
are introduced into the action, while the voice of the 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK Redeemer is heard behind the scenes. A light touch is 
given by the cynical conversation of three or four well- 

bred and highly civilized Romans, who also ey their parts inthe drama. The English 
version is from the pen of Mr. Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, the translator of ‘‘ The 
Blue Bird,” ‘‘The Measure of the Hours,” ‘‘ The Double Garden” and others of the 


author’s later works. 
12mo, $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32 
By the same author. A new, holiday edition of 


THE BLUE BIRD 


A beautiful setting for this most popular of M. Maeterlinck’s works. Decorative 
cover, large paper, boxed. 


Price, $1.80 net. Postage extra 
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PUBLISHED AUGUST 31, 1910 


Tue SCIENCE oF POETRY 
AND THE PHILOSOPHY oF 


m 


LANGUAGE 


By HUDSON MAXIM 


The world’s only scientific treatise. The 
ost valuable and instructive book ever pub- 


lished for poets, prose writers, public speak- 
ers, students and teachers of language and 
literature. 


WHAT THE BOOK IS: . 


ist. It is the only scientific and a method for lit- 


2d. 


8d. 


erary criticism and analys 
Itis an absolutely scientific standard for uniform judg- 
ment in determining the relative merits of literary 
acti 


pe ons. 
the only practical and efficient means for 
es the etandesdiaatina of poetry and for the determi- 
of what constitutes true 


nation poetry, 
4th. It gives _— a time a scientific and satisfactory 
oO! por. 
5th. It yam nee ae growth of human speech, both 


6th. It gives the only ecien 


written, and for the first time makes 
ain the true functions of sound in both the ex- 
and the im: ion of pene and feeling. 

basis of ric. 


th. It gives the only scientific basis of oratory. 
8th. It = — hundred exemplifications from the 


= poets, embracing seventy-five cent of all 
greatest poetic tines in English literature, which 
serve admirably as touch-stones of poetic values. 


The book is of inestimable valuetoevery manand womanof 
letters, and toevery instructor and cages + rage letters. 


Any student, an 
writer 


S in the 
A bi 
long, 7 


instructor, -. Pe lic speaker, any 
, possest of this work has an infallible and necessary 
ide which he or she can use to great advantage every 


year. 
book 300 cloth bound, size, 934 inches 
nches pas 16 llestrations by William Oberhardt. 
Price, $2.50, Net; Post-paid, $2.75 
For Sale by Ali Booksellers or the Publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York City, N.Y. 








WILD OATS 


By JAMES OPPENHEIM 
Author of «Dr. Rast,’’ ete. 


With a foreword by EDWARD BOK 
(Cloth, $1.20 net) 


The author of «* Dr. Rast’’ has written 
a bold and powerful novel, whose theme is 
«« The Great Black Plague,’’ the most glar- 
ing danger of society. He approaches the 
subject with necessary frankness, yet rever- 
ently and delicately. The novel has become 
the centre of hot dispute, but none will 
charge the author with a desire to be merely 
sensational, for the sanction of authority is 
given in Mr. Bok’s Foreword. A second 
edition has already been published. 


Jupce Ben B. Linpsey says: “J wish 


every parent and teacher especially could read 
‘Wild Oats.’” 








B. W.-HUEBSCH, Publisher 
225 Fifth avenue, New York 























WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
CORNER 46TH STREET No Baancn StTores 





CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 
FRENGH New French Dictionary 
Complete, a in large type on 


good paper concise 
B 0 0 K $ poe hogan op ree 

Complete Sent SIZE 8x5 1-2, OVER 1300 PAGES 
pee oe PRICE $1.50 
THE PIERCE & ZAHN BOOK 

1537 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colerado 
has ready for the press, an important 
CATALOGUE OF . AMERICANA, 

comprising many unusual and desirable books on 
Discovery and Colonization ; Colonial, Revolutionary, 
1812, Mexican and Civil Wars; Genealogy ; Indians ; 
Early West ; Travels and Exploration ; State, County 
and al mera ete. Sent free on request. Col- 
lectors desiring advance copies will enclose six cents 
for postage. 150,000 books in stock. 




















A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE 


By CORRA HARRIS 

In this book the wife of an itinerant 
Methodist preacher tells the story of his 
life and hers on a southern circuit among 
a people intensely in earnest about the 
salvation of their souls. 

Any one who reads this book will meet 
for the first time some secrets of his own 
heart, and he will finish it witha deeper 
feeling of religious sympathy. 

Cloth, $1.50. 


At all booksellers or sent postpaid by the publishers. 
HENRY ALTEMUS CO., 513 Cherry Street, 
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San th 
BREAKFAST 


is made from the 
best cocoa beans, 
scientifically 
blended. 
Absolutely pure, 
healthful, and 
delicious. 
Get the genuine with our trade-mark on the package 
52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 























” Piece 
Unbreakable. 
A shape for 
every need of 
the careful 
dresser. 
Long and 
short 





















































factory, by wel-paid help 

Every pair warranted — 

penalty, a new pair or your 
money back. 


BOSTON GARTERS \ 


RECOGNIZED THE 


DRESSED MEN. 
Somnyie Fete. ,Cotton,25c. Silk,50c. 
led on Receipt of Price. 


GEORGE FROST Co.maxers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


} “Ga 8c See that that  Bostox Gartzr & 
on the clasp. 





BRIGHTEN UP EaKiese77 


using WASHBU 


box of 50, assorted, 
Liberal discount to the trade. 
N. Y., U. S. A. “Noise 



































DRA WIN 
z 
j ENGROSSING INK 
TA E MUCILAGE 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 
UID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
| VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Pinest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhe- 
sives. They wili a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 
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Give Your Child These Books! 


HERE is no other reference work that will prove so helpful to the youth in school, 
or the young man or woman in college, as will The NEW International Encyclopedia. 
Comprehensive, reliable in every way, and thoroughly up-to-date, The NEW International 


contains information on every subject which the student can possibly need. Its arrangement 
is so simple that any subject can be found in an instant without trouble or labor, thus encour- 
aging frequent reference to the volumes whenever the student is in doubt. The language is plain 
and untechnical, with technical words (where they are necessary) explained and pronounced. 
This last feature is absolutely not found in any other encyclopedia to the extent that it exists in 
The NEW International, particular pains having been taken by The NEW International’s pub- 
lisher to make every article in the work interesting and readable, as well as authoritative. 


N. Y. State Dept. of Education—‘‘The NEW International Encyclopaedia is at present considered the best.’’ 


The NE INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


22 Large Volumes Copious Maps and Illustrations 70,000 Separate Headings 


No other encyclopedia has had the effort expended, in making its articles readable, which 
has been put on The NEW International ; and probably no other encyclopedia has had the 
best work of so many trained minds lavished upon it as has The NEW International Encyclope- 
dia. The best minds of over 100 universities, here and abroad, have contributed to its making. 

The 1910 edition, now being delivered, contains the latest facts regarding the world’s 
progress in every direction, all in interesting, readable style; and no parent who is able 
to spare the comparatively small amount necessary to secure it, should be without 








this great work’s benefit to their children. 
7 : : , , ‘ DODD, 
The habit of research is a habit that should be encouraged in every child MEAD & 

and no other work will so foster and encourage this habit as will The NEW COMPANY 

International Encyclopedia. Vol. 22 —‘‘The Guide to Study” volume — 449 Four:S Ave. 


will be found particularly stimulating and valuable. / =o 


Send me at once 


LET US SHOW YOU eee expen: 


We send Sample Volume for Examination : i PB Sy nan A 
“ terms for The NEW 
Send coupon today for our 80-page book, giving specimen pages and full _ . snternational Encyclopedia 
detailed explanation of the plan and scope of the work. If you will write 


on your business letterhead, or otherwise introduce yourself, we will send f NAaMMe...csseerveeneene cesseeeee os 
sample volume for inspection, which will be convincing. / 


eS Ie SS ES P 
DON’T purchase any other encyclopedia Pte Add 
until you’ve examined the New International Ps e PE iccnccccscoscccesbndiounes sbn0e<srneneeesensesisse 
/” Residence ............ 
44D Fourth Ave. Residence evvvesssnnnerssneerssseetenssennsnennnesssenatent 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York / Town EER MRS a State.... 


THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB STS., N. Y. 
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On the 
Character 
all of Candy 
. ,)” Depends its Fitness 
iN for Gift Making 


Sold by Sales Agents Everywhere 


“It saves the dip that,distracts’__ 
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There is only one fountain pen which 
gives universal satisfaction — Waterman’s 
Ideal. Thegold pen is relatively permanent 
when suited to your hand, while a steel pen 
is undergoing a mechanical change from the 
moment you first dip it in ink until you 
throw it away. 


Try Waterman's Ideals at your dealer’s 








L. E. Waterman Co. 
173 Broadway - - - New York 

























Fevers 


prevail in the Fall, due to germs developed 
during Summer. To prevent sickness and 
protect rt family, purify the waste-pipes, 
sinks, closets and the cellar with 


Plait's 











the odorless 
disinfectant. 


A colorless liquid which instantly destroys foul odors 
and disease-breeding matter. Sold only in quart 
bottles by druggists and high-class grocers. Write to 
HENRY B. PLATT, 42 Cliff Street, New York, for the 
latest edition of book on Sanitation, free. 


Chlorides 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


* No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.** 


The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. 
o gupeerss flavor; adds mildness; preven’ 


ing. 
In the biending, seven different tobacces are 


a “Accadia” is in a class by itseli— 
nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating in 
quality. A mild stimulant. 
AT YOUR DEALER’S. 
Bend fe 
10 CENTS Shien will convines. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 
81 Dey Street. New York. 











¥OS 


have been established over 60 YEARS. 


\ By our system of 
payments every family in moderate circumstances can ow 
a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange ar 


deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. Writ 
for Catalogue D and explanations. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
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NOTABLE AUTUMN BOOKS 
_Moliére: His Life and His Works 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia University 
Illustrated. 8vo, $3.00 net. (Postage extra) 

In this brilliant study of Moliére and his plays and his times, 
Professor Matthews presents the most complete, masterly, and 
notable biography in English of the great dramatist. e sets 
forth the facts of Moliére’s life stripped’of all the legends that 
have gathered about it. He traces carefully his development 
as dramatist, making it plain how cautiously le advanced in his 
art and how slowly he reached the full expansion of his powers. 
At the same time he gives a striking picture of the period in 
which Moliére lived, and of his relation to it, 


The French Revolution, fis" 











vier. Photograph by Braun, 


lement & Company By A. AULARD 





Professor of Letters at the University of Paris 
Translated from the — of the Third Eich edit 


on, with a Preface, Notes and eee Summaries, by 
ERNARD MIALL. . 


‘our volumes. The set, $8.00 net 


The result of twenty years’ seardl of a conscientious study of all the significant 
documentary evidence, this work of M. ‘Aulard’s should take its place as the standard 
history of one aspect of the Revolution and the First Republic. 


France Under the Republic 
By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE Hor Litt.D 


Professor of Romance Languages in Vassar College 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.65 
A vigorous, comprehensive, interesting, and thoroughly documented account of the 
progress and development of the French nation under the present Republic, giving a 
vivid idea of the conditions, favorable and unfavorable, which the nation is facing to-day. 
A large part of the book is devoted to the contest between Church and State. 


The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton 
By Dr. ALLAN McLANE HAMILTON 


With 25 full-page illustrations. S8vo, $3.50 net. (Postage extra) 


By his grandson, the distinguished New York alienist, 
taking up particularly his relations with his family and his 
friends, his tastes, his amusements, and his methods of 
work. Dr. Hamilton has used many letters of Hamilton 
which have never before been published. 


Romantic California 
By ERNEST PEIXOTTO 


80 illustrations by the Author. $2.50 net. (Postage extra) 


He tells of the picturesque conditions of life to-day in 
many parts of California. His drawings, with which he 
richly illustrates each chapter, are as charming as his text, 
and the book has the same interest and attractive quality as 
“By Italian Seas” and “Through the French Provinces.” 
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SCRIBNER’S AUTUMN FICTION 











The Finer Grain 


By HENRY JAMES 





a 


“The Finer Grain” contains five of his latest stories; “The 
Velvet Glove,” “Mona Montravers,” “A Round of Visits,” 
“Crapy Cornelia,” and “The Bench of Desolation.” 

This new book gives once more proof conclusive of Henry 
James’s pre-eminence among the fiction writers of, to-day. 


$1.25 net, (Postage extra.) 


From a photogr 
_ te. L. Coburn 


Tales of Men and Ghosts 


By EDITH WHARTON 


Including all her stories that have appeared in the last two or three years, among 
them the “Tales of Men,” the series in which no woman protagonist appears. The col- 
lection gives a new and extraordinary testimony to the mastery and versatility which 
have led Mrs. Wharton to be called the best writer of short 
stories in English. But beyond that, some of the tales are full 
of a deeper meaning, and carry an allegory which haunts the 
reader. $1.50. 


Rest Harrow 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 


“In ‘Rest Harrow’ the gifted writer has reached the height 
of his power. It is in thought, style, and expression a great 
book, and in the place assigned to human dignity it surpasses 
anything that has been brought out for a long time.”—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Married Life of 
the Frederic Carrolls 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
















A novel that begins where most novels leave off—at the 
threshold of the most interesting, most complicated, most im- 
portant phase of a man or woman’s life. 


It is an attempt to show by means of a series of progressive 
epochs in the life of an attractive, modern pair, their relations 
to each other, to the family, and to the world. 


7 Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
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SCRIBNER’S AUTUMN FICTION 
At the Villa Rose 


By A. E. W. MASON 


“An absorbing Best Seller."—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


Blends with the charm of the love story, the thrill and sus- 
pense of the narrative of crime and detection. Mr. Mason, its 
author, well known for “The Four Feathers” and “The 
Broken Road,” develops characters of great interest in un- 
ravelling this curious tangle of crime which has caught a 
charming heroine in its meshes. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Once Upon a Time 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


The Washington Evening Star says: 
“Each of these eight stories, for immediacy of plunge, for directness and energy of 


movement, and for concentration upon its object, is a model of structure co-ordinated 
with life, by the author’s insight and clean, incisive art.” 


The Springfield Republican says: « 


“The stories all indicate that Mr. Davis has greatly matured in his style, yet without 
sacrifice of the old-time dash. The book includes some of the most enjoyable short 
stories which Mr. Davis has ever turned out.” 














Illustrated. $1.50, 


Open Water 
By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


Illustrated. $1.20 net; postage extra 


A new volume of fiction by the author of “Out of Glouces- 
ter” and “The Crested Seas.” Full of the fresh, salt air and 
flying spray of the sea. They tell of the fishermen of Gloucester, 
the seamen of the navy, smugglers, the China Sea, and athletics, 
All of them are written with the vigor and dash of a man who 
has lived out in the open as well as written about. it. 


The Spread Eagle and Other Stories 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Fantastic, amusing, tragic, romantic stories, including some of the most surprising and 
original stories that have appeared in years. They are delightful for the skill and ease 
with which they are written, as well as for the unexpectedness of their inspiration and 
the charm of the people whose doings they chronicle. The stories are as full of charm 
and interest as those in Mr. Morris’s earlier volume, “The Footprint and Other 
Stories.” $1.20 net; postage extra. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 








THE CENTENARY DICKENS 


A New Epition oF tHe Complete Works or CHAries DICKENS WITH ALL THE OriIGINAL (700) ILiusTRa- 
tions. This edition issued in conjunction with the original publishers of Dickens’s works, Chapman 
and Hall, will contain all the novelist’s writings and in addition all the notes, prefaces, dedications, etc., 
from the various editions issued during the author's lifetime. To be in 36 volumes, i12mo, $1.00 net 
per volume. (Three volumes to be issued each month beginning September, 1910.) 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF LORD BYRON 


By Francis Grisste, author of “Madame de Staél and Her Lovers,” “George Sand and Her Lovers,” 
“Rousseau and the Women He Loved.” With portraits and illustrations. 8vo, $3.75 nét. 


_A life of the poet Byron written about the romantic incidents of his life which inspired so much of 
his poet ts This book incorporates a great amount of information not accessible when the previous 
Lives of Byron were written, and throws a flood of fresh light on many puzzling incidents in his life. 


THE ROMANCE OF A MEDIC] WARRIOR 


A Stupy in Herepiry. By Curistopuer Hare. Being the True Story of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, to 
apm is added the Life of His Son, Cosimo I, Grand Duke of Tuscany. With 16 illustrations. 8vo, 
2.50 net. 


A brilliant, reckless, turbulent young warrior, a born leader and fighter, dying after a crowded life 
at 23, Giovanni is a fascinating and interesting personality in the passionate life of the Renaissance 
Readers of the story of this romantic soldier will have a new light on much of history of the Italian 


Bee MEDIEVAL ITALY 


From CHARLEMAGNE TO Henry VII. By Pasguate Vittari. Translated by C. Hutton. With a photo- 
gravure frontispiece and 16 other illustrations. 8vo, $3.75 net. 


Professor Villari’s new volume on Medizval Italy is a continuation of his previous work on the Bar- 
barian Invasions of Italy. The struggles of Popes and Emperors are described from the point of view of 
their effect upon Italy, while the 1ise of the Communes in Northern Italy, and the brief but brilliant do- 
mision of the Normans in Sicily are especially full of interest. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 


By Joun Cam Hosnovuse (Lorp Broveuton), with additional extracts from his private Diaries. Edited by 
his Daughter, Lapy Dorcnuester. With portraits. Vols. 3 and 4. 8vo, $6.00 net, 


Two additional volumes of these delightful memoirs which interested so many readers in the earlier 
volumes and which were so widely and highly praised on their first publication, 


THE TRUE CHATTERTON . 


A New Srupy rrom Oricinat Documents. By Jonn H. Incram. With a portrait. 8vo, $3.00 net. 


The object of this Biography is not only to furnish new facts, but to refute old falsehoods, to repre- 
sent unknown truths in a new light, and to describe the events of Chatterton’s career in a more con- 
nected manner than his previous chroniclers have done, 


TURNER'S SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS 


By A. J. Finserc. With a frontispiece in color and 100 plates. 8vo, $4.00 net. 


A_new volume of much value in the “Classics in Art” series, which will greatly interest all admirers 
of Turner’s art and prove invaluable to students of drawing. 


TRAMPS IN DARK MONGOLIA 


By Joun Hepuey, F.R.G.S. With numerous illustrations and a map. 8vo, $3.50 net. 


An —— volume of travels in a region soon to be exploited by American capital for its valuable. 
mines of coal and the metals. 


MADAME DE MONTESPAN - 


Anp Louis XIV. By H. Noet WitiiaMs, author of “Madame Récamier and Her Friends,” ‘‘Madame de 
Pompadour,” etc. With illustrations. New and cheaper edition. 8v0, $2.00 net. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


1870-1910: Her Majzsty’s Lire Since “THe Terrtare Year.” Together with the statement of her case. 
The Emperor’s own story of Sedan. An account of his exile and last days, and reminiscences of the 
age Imperial. From authentic sources by Epwarp Lecce. With illustrations and fac-simile letters. 
vo, $2.00 net, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


By Laura StepMaNn and Gzorce M. Goutp 
Two volumes, $7.50 net. By express, $8.00 
posthumous sapblegraghy. ” is what Colonel William C. Church calls this remarkable work, add- 
ing, “‘in this book Stedman speaks to his friends a: ain.” 


Miss Stedman herself, who was her grandfather’s literary assistant for years, calls the book “a: 
autobiographic biography. 


This work unquestiunably is the finest piece of American biography in recent years. 


Large 8vo, 16 illustrations, 











BRITTANY AND THE 
BRETONS 


By 
Grorce Wuarton Epwarps 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
ENGLAND 


By 
Wititram WINTER 
New, Enlarged, Revised, De- 


finitive Edition. Superbly 
tllustrated. 


Superbly illustrated in color 
and halftone by the author. 


7% x 10% inches. $6.00 net. 


By axsrest, Chae $3.00 net. By mail, $3.30 
“These volumes about 
This distinguished travel England,” wrote Thomas 


book is designed to be a com- 
panion to the author’s ‘Hol- 
land of To-day,” last au- 
“‘tumn’s splendid success. 
The text is full, authori- 


Bailey Aldrich of the original 
edition, ‘“‘are the loveliest 
things that have ever been 
done.” 

“Here is England in a drop 





tative and absorbingly inter- of honey,”’ wrote George Wil- 
esting, while Mr. Edward’s liam Curtis. 

many drawings and paint- The new edition is in 
ings are distinguished and large part rewritten and 


unique. 








brought absolutely to . date. 








“Mr. Snaith’s Most Whimsical Novel’* 
MRS. FITZ 


Bp F< ee By Acnes C. Laut 
$1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 
This is the author’s best novel,—far and A werful novel of 
onat his best novel. the Northwest of to-day 
i 


THE HOUSE OF 
BONDAGE 


By REGINALD 
Wricut KaurFrMaNn 


$1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 
“Terrible in its real- 


FREEBOOTERS OF 
THE WILDERNESS 


I2mo. 


ism.”—~Portland Oregon- s novel will fill the country with laugh- by the author of “Lords 
ian. ter and buzzing talk. It is worth while, and of the North.” It is a 
“The novel is artisti- your friends will presently tell you so. 


moving picture of amaz- 
ing conditions _ built 
around a stirring story 
of vivid characterization. 


cally, cleanly and beau- 
tifully written.”—Hart- 
fort Courant. 


It is a novel of present day life in England, 
and is remarkable for its wonderful charac- 
terization and lively story, 











ARE YOU MY WIFE? 


By Max. Marcin By Rupert Hucues 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 Illustrated. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 


These two novels are among the most thrilling and most interesting adventure stories published in recent 
years. 


THE GIFT WIFE 





CHANTECLER 
A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


By Pror, M. F. LipermMa 
12mo. 75 cents net. By mail, 
82 cents. 


A brilliant, sympathetic, graphic 
account of the play, its conception, 
writing and first rformances, to- 
gether with a description of the story. 





COMMON SENSE IN 
POLITICS 
By Jos E. Hences 
12mo. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.35 
A vigorous and brilliant pro- 
test against the hypocrisy of 


view, argument and conduct re- 
cently seen in public affairs. 





THE CHURCH AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL 
By Frank I stey Parapise 
$1.50 net. By mail, $1.65 

An interpretation of the 
Church as a social institution in 


the midst of a new order of 
things. 











MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY . 
| 


° NEW YORK 
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By HAROLD MACGRATH 


Author of “The Man on the Box,” etc. 


HAZARD 





A SPLENDID 


MacGrath’s Most Charming Book 


|} LEADING B 





A dec " ly ** ditt * 

as deli as it is novel. The idea of 
having a romantic little tell a 
series of love stories as they to her is en- 





: ~Acmanse th insoreiins donk bap By the Famous Mayor of Toledo 
iS tcaden Me MacGueh bes sere wanes | THE GOLD BRICK 
more effectively.""—New York World. By BRAND WHITLOCK 
** Like The Goose Girl, A Splendid Hazard os . 
Dy ot jon of tho betes i GaP SF OP gait to acincien b a 
chapter. | There, is everything in it to make @ | Brand Whitlock, author of " The 13th Dis- 
fascinating tale."—Nashvilie Banner. trict,” " The A * Lice Infinite 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisher and Howard | Variety,” “ The sae of tha Belenee,” etc. 
Chandler Christy. $1.50 postpaid. 50 . 








A Splendid Story of India 


THE NATIVE 
BORN - 
Or, The Rajah’s People 
By IL. A. R. WYLIE 


This romance is now the best-selling 
book’ in England, where it has justly 
created a profound sensation. Its sources 
of power are intrinsic—a large plan, 
characters vividly alive, scenes finely 
dramatic, a setting romantic and pic- 
turesque, a style assured and eloquent. 

Ilustrated by John Newton Howitt 
and F. Graham Cootes. $1.50 postpaid. 


By 
FREDERICS. ISHAM 


. Author of 
** Half a Chance,” ““The Lady of the 
Mount,” etc. 


THE SOCIAL 
BUCANEER 


The debonair young man who figures 
in Mr. Isham’s new romance is a sort of 
modern Robin Hood, bent on relieving 
the rich of their ill-gotten gains and dis- 
tributing the booty among the common 
people. The application of this novel 
form of socialism to New York to-day 
involves him in hazardous adventures. 

Illustrated by W. B. King. $1.50 
postpaid, 
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A Brilliant American Novel 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER 


By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 





A Romance Rare and 


Picturesque 
SON OF THE WIND 


By LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 
Author of “* The Coast of Chance "* and 
“The Other Side of the Door“ 





34 Union 
New York City 


iisi- 


BOBBS- MERRILL 
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By MARY ROBERTS 
RINEHART 


\rLaw tae Westen” |The Road to 


The Window at |Previdence 
















Mrs. Rinehart story is compounded Now the creator of has 
siete, Ranchers poy. en cmopeniel 1 Lala skeker wan cached 
her own. Absorbing mystery, i still, Sentiment, wisdom 
humor, incessant wit, quick t humor, and coquetry are 
adventure are all in it, to whet the about equally with the result 
from the start and satisfy it only at the very end. that life seen through the compound is 

bapor thing. lsaueted by WB. King 

HMlustrated by A. I. Keller. $1.50 postpaid ee ee 

BL SEPRGE RANDOLPH CHESTER..| By ROBERT ALEXANDER WASON 
WwW li . j Author of “ Happy, Hawkins” 
In r. @ genius. 
native power to its utmost reach. any 
’ He is a marvel of mgenuity, a 
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By the Author of 
The Girl from His Town 


First Love 
By MARIE VAN VORST 


By her very successful romance, “* The 
Gil from His Town, * Marie Van Vorst 
established her eminence and won her 
public as a writer of love stories. This 
she will not disappoint, with her new 
book, Its interest is of the heart and its 
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34 Union e 
New York 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 9-11 W. Wash. St. 
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**T am to do the library. The servants | 
are all busy.” 

** There is nothing like giving the 
servants a great deal of work,’’ he 
declared enthusiastically. 











ONE OF HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY’S CHARMING ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 
M By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 
The Prodigal Pro Tem Author of ** The Seventh Noon,”’ etc. 

Mr. Bartlett here delineates a peculiarly delicious situation. It would be an injustice to the reader to give away just 
what it is, but—well, any one might fall into it, yet only Mr. Bartlett could depict it in so spirited and telling a manner. 

Barnes—that’s the hero—takes the situation upon himself and furnishes a new kind of case of mistaken identity—for 
every one knows all about it, except two,—a dear old man and a young man of the neighborhood. 

And there’s the rub ! 

The people are delightful, well bred—just like people you know. 

*¢ The Prodigal Pro Tem” is sure to be popular because it’s a mighty good story and because it’s a story about 
some mighty good people. And thetellingigajoy. $1.50. Buy it to-day and read it to-night. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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RULES OF THE GAME. By Srewart Epwarp Wuirt. 


A great, vital story of the open country in Mr. White’s best and t virile style. A f 
cnuonal aaa Illustrated. Net, $1.40 tpostnaihc 1s cents).  secembpeyenans wa sy 2 


REWARDS AND FAIRIES. By Rupyarp Kietine. 


A new series of tales of Dan, Una and Puck. It has all the charm -of the first collection. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Second Chance 


By Mrs. Nellie L. McClung 


A further chronicle of that charming 
Pearlie who figured so largely in ‘‘ Sowing 
Seeds in Danny.’ Illustrated. Fixed 
price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 


WHIRLIGIGS. By O. Henry. 


A new volume of stories by this inimitable master. They are more representative than any that 
have yet appeared. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 


THE OSBORNES. By E. F. Brnson. 


Author of “Sheaves,” “The Fascinating Mrs. Halton,” etc, A story of a middle-class English 
family who buy their way into high society. Mr. Benson has done nothing finer than this character 
study of the Osbornes, mother and father, who are true blue and unspoiled by prosperity. Fixed price, 
$1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 


COLLECTED VERSE By Rupyarp Kietine 


F Mr. Kipling has here definitely placed the poetical work by which he wishes to be represented. It 
is a worthy holiday presentation of this definitive work. Beautifully illustrated by W. Heath Robinson. 
Cloth, net, $3.50 (postage, psc.) leather, net, $10.00 (postage, soc.)}; Limited tion, 125 autographed 
and num copies on large paper, net, $20.00 


LET ME FEEL YOUR PULSE | 'ecr4s. A= ideal gift-book. Boxed, net, $5.00 


(postage, 50 cents); Edition de Luxe, net, $20.00 
By O. HENRY | (postage, 50 cents). 


This is the last st 0. H ‘ot d it has 
all his old fun, broad and subtle. “Tilustrated. so | COLONIAL HOLIDAYS 








cents. Compiled, illustrated and illumi- 
THE CARAVANERS nated by WALTER TITTLE. 
By the author of ‘‘Elizabeth and A beautiful and elaborate gift-book. It com- 
Her German Garden.”’ ba oo D4 of holiday celebrations, from the Gasthent 


_ A masterpiece of subtle humour and insight Colonial times up to the beginning of our Na- 
into contrasting. T points of tional life. Net, $2.50 (postage, 25 cents). 


eutonic and British 
view. A charming story of the rediscovery of a 





husband. Illustrated. $1.50. THE UNFORESEEN 
STEWART 
RHEINGOLD and VALKYRIE The semi ars sates 
Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM | the girl who heard. It is the story of a seeking 


A beautiful holiday edition of these misty Norse spirit. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 


On Christmas Day 
in the Evening 


By Grace S. RicumMonp 
Author of ‘‘On Christmas Day in the Evening,” etc. 


A charming holiday story with the breath of holly, 
and cedar in every page. It will repeat the success 
of the other delightful story. 


Illustrated and decorated. Fixed price, 50 cents, 
(Postage, 5 cents. ) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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A New Novel of Modern English 
Life by 


ANTHONY HOPE 


Author, “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” “ The Great 
Miss Driver,” “ Love's Logic,” etc. 





The sense of the reckoning that may not be escaped is the dominant note sounded 
in “Second String,” and the story moves to its climax with a sureness that is irresistible 
and fascinating—the “gentleman” gradually sinking from his position, while his admir- 
ing follower, the man of the people, as steadily rises by sheer force of character. It is 
a new Anthony Hope that. is discovered in “Second String,’ but one who is none the 
less enjoyable. $1.50 


Adventures in Contentment | 


By DAVID GRAYSON 


A new edition of this charming story of the man who went straight into nature’s 
heart and read her message there. Uniformly issued with Mr. Grayson’s new 


- Adventures in Friendship 


A volume which is truly the “harvest of a quiet mind” and which voices that longing 
of city-tired humanity for the peace and quiet restfulness of rural life. It brims over 
with that cheerful optimism and pleasant philosophising which made such a delightful 
appeal in Mr. Grayson’s first great success. 

Two exquisite frontispieces in full color and many drawings in black and white by 
Thomas F. Fogarty. Each volume, fixed price $1.20 (postage 12 cents). 


NOTEWORTHY BOOKS OF FICTION 


REWARDS AND FAIRIES. By Rudyard Kipling. 
adventures of Puck of Pook’s Hill. $1.50. 
THE OSBORNES. By E. F. Benson. A delightful romance of modern English 
life. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 
THE UNFORESEEN. By Mary Stewart Cutting. Illustrated. A romance of New 
York life. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 
WHIRLIGIGS. By O. Henry. A new sheaf of stories by this inimitable writer. 
Fixed price. $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 
QUEEN SHEBA’S RING. By H. Rider Haggard. Illustrated. A romance of 
African adventure. $1.50 k 
THE SHEARS OF DESTINY. By Leroy Scott. Illustrated. A thrilling story of 


an American in revolutionary Russia. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 




















Illustrated. Being the further 
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The Louvre 


—demtactnes Aot 


A VISIT TO THE WORLD’S GREAT 
ART GALLERIES 


To visit the great art galleries of the world, and to know them well, is a cherished 
wish on the part of every person of education and refinement. The educative and 
esthetic benefit coming from a thorough knowledge of the masterwork of the world’s 
great painters is only equaled by the inspiration and delight. To know Raphael 
and his masterpieces, to know Titian and his wondrous art, to be on terms of inti- 
mate acquaintance with the great pictures of the last five hundred years is indeed a 
pleasure and a privilege. H f this pl and privilege has come only to 
those persons who could afford time and money to travel through Europe. To those, 
therefore, who have wished to learn of the inestimable art treasure in the great 
galleries of the Old World. The Ideal Collection of the World's Great Art 
will come as a revelation. The new work not only gives you a look Into the great art 
galleries of the Old World, but in its chronological arrangement it affords you a 
complete History of the World's Art in the last five hundred years. 

This work which was collected and published by the largest art-publishing house The Sistine Madonna 
in Europe has excited the greatest cutonsiogas in all who have seen it. “It is not 
only the most artistic collection of the world's greatest ae I have ever seen, 
buta work of the greatest educative importance,’ a member of the Vassar 
age »* is just such a work as we need here in dmanies today," said Mr, Pohn 
La Fa rh all this, and more. The Ideal Collection of the World's 
Great is a necessity in every American home of refinement and culture. 


POINTS OF INTEREST 


1— fin Ideal Collection com rfect reproductions in the famous 
ale aoere eeerevere a prceree < we of ofthe wenlt'a noconted pagetenpioces in 
m chronologically arranged, affords « v istery 
oe ee oh rey: earliest period of the Renaissance until the present 
San it is a work of monumental importance. 
2—Each plate in The Ideal Collection of the World's Great Art is a 
su work of art and represents the high of the 
leading publishers of Fine Art in Eurepe. 
8—Each one of the 60 pictures in The Ideal Collection is on plate-marked 
hand-made India tint paper, measuring 15 x 20 inches. 
4—Each reproduction of a great master oy is accompanied by a 600 
word ——— Article ing s art critie of America or 
Europe, printed on «a page fine exact of the picture described. 
5—Mr. John La Farge, the dean of American artists and critics, has 
contributed the Iutroduction te the Collection, a masterful summing 
up of the art of the world in the last 500 years. 


6— Each Ideal Collection is pocepanted w a Chart of the W orld’s Art, 
which has been called by a American educator, — most 
helpful thing he has ever di. eiedies study of the world’s 


ARE YOU AN ART LOVER? 


If so, send in at once for the charming Fine Art Brochure which describes The Ideal 
Collection. The contents will be of great interest to you. Aside from a complete 
description of The Ideal Collection it contains a four-page article on ‘‘ The Message 
of Art" by Sir Martin Conway, one of the greatest of living art critics. Full infor- 
mation regarding the Special anes pow Prices and terms will accompany the 
brochure which will be sent pestpaid and free. 
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, The Age of Innocence You will be interested—Send teday. Pine and the Grampian Hills : 
THE IDEAL COLLECTION : 
CONTAINS THE MASTERPIECES OF SPECIAL : 
For the purpose of introducing the f 
Paphac! Leonardo da Vinel, Corre; new pop ws Special Intro- Dear Sirs: 1 am interested in The Ideal Col- , 
f Titlan, Paal Veronese, Velneaue wm I Sacvony Price and remtarhably Hb. [tel ection of the World's Oreat Art, snd shail , 
4 om t, Frans na, eral terms will be quoted. The price be pleased to receive the Fine Arts Brochure with ‘ 
; = tee Millet, ‘Coret, — ts but one-half of that placed upon the special article by Sir Martin Conway and tull i 
f : ber ae Rgzacide, Watts, the work at the time ofim portation. information regarding your Special Introductory i 
Stuart, hhistior as — mm othees ofthe Send today for full particulars. Prices, terms, etc. 5 4 
peat) ow Sm a BT x ee DO Name in Full............ nesapainsaboasann ETE ij 

: © welveVellum a 
SDD | wristed Te celdtana forme the meet | DOUBLEDAY=PAGE Pil occupation cc cvoccwcvessesevestneesvneseieesee . 
= : sumptuous art collectionever imported ART COMPANY ; 
, \ ate price. GARDEN CITY, N. Y. : Address in Full.... .... ++ +++ 5+++++ 0+ 20006ss es sececess ° 5 
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THE HOLY LAND 3 
Text by ROBERT HICHENS, author of “Egypt and Its Monu- “4 


ments.” 


Eighteen full- pictures in color from paintings by JULEs 
Guérm. Forty full. half-tones from photographs. . A sump- I5 


tuous volume, a g@ equally to the traveler, the book-lover, " 
and to all to whom Palestine is, "indeed, “*the holy land.”’ | 
Royal octavo, 302 pages. Price $6.00 net, carriage 27 cents. 5 


THE SONG OF THE STONE WALL \5 


By HELEN KELLER 


Eight full-page reproductions of photographs of the author and |e 
the stone wall. ‘age decorations. A poem of lofty thought, 


rare imagery, and exquisite beauty of feeling and expression. i5 

Tall octavo, 100 pages. Price $1.20 net, postage 8 cents. \5 

A HOOSIER ROMANCE 2 

By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY — |? 

A charming gift-book edition of a favorite poem, with eight quaint full-page pictures in color 
and thirty. i illustrations in black and white from drawings by Joun Weinert Apams. Every | 

detail of making daintily attractive. Tall octavo, 100 pages. Price $1.50 net, postage 10 cents. 4 


THE LURE OF THE ANTIQUE | 


By WALTER A. DYER 


Eighty insets (159 illustrations) from photographs. Chapter headings and tail-pieces by Hanay | 
Fenn. An entertaining and helpful guide to intelligent buying and appreciation of our fore- =4 


fathers’ household belongings. 8vo, 488 pages. Price $2.40 net, postage 18 cents. m4 

Biography and Essays E 

GROVER CLEVELAND: A Record of Friendship ° 

By RICHARD WATSON GILDER _] 
Twenty-eight full-page illustrations from photographs. An intimate and illuminating appre- 

ciation of a great cteiech. Tall i2mo, 270 pages. Price $1.80 net, postage 12 cen*= | = 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN and Other Addresses in England 


By JOSEPH H. CHOATE, LL.D., D.C.L. | 


With frontispiece portrait of the author. Eleven scholarly essays of wide range, gathering into 
permanent form material first given to the public in addresses. 
Octavo, 300 pages. Price $2.00 net, postage 14 cents. 


SEVEN GREAT STATESMEN: 5 
In the Warfare of Humanity with Unreason 
By ANDREW DICKSON WHITE, late President and Professor of History of Cornell University 


Historical, biographical, critical, and constructive studies of Sarpi, Grotius, Thomasius, Turgot, 
Stein, Cavour, and Bismarck. Royal octavo, 552 pages. Price $2.50 net, postage 20 cents. 


THE WORKER AND THE STATE 


By ARTHUR D. DEAN, 8.B., Chiefof Trades Schools, New York State Education Department 
With charts. An important and valuable study of the problem of education for industrial 
workers. 12mo, 350 pages. Price $1.20 net, postage extra. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER i 

By MRS. BURTON CHANCE : 
A book of ideals for girls. 16mo, 274 pages. Price $1.00 net, postage 7 cents. I2 
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W-PUBLICATIONS - £8 - OF-THE- CENTURY:CO.F 
Notable Fiction \: 
THE CREATORS : 


By MAY SINCLAIR, author of “The Divine Fire,” ‘The Helpmate,” etc. 

















Eleven full-page illustrations by Arthur I. Keller A powerful and brilliant novel of life and | 
love — modern London, the setting; men and women who write, the dramatis 








12mo, 517 pages, Price $1.30 net, postage 15 cents. 
SONNY’'S FATHER 
By RUTH McENERY STUART, author of “Sonny, A Christmas Guest,” ‘‘Napoleon Jack- 
son,” e@ 


Frontispiece by Potthast. In which the father, become grandfather, carries along the story of 
**Sonny.”’. Quaintly tender, richly humorous. 16mo, 300 pages. Price $1.00 net, postage 8 cents. 


MOLLY MAKE-BELIEVE 
By ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


Fourteen full-page illustrations by Walter Tittle. Not a bit like any love story you ever read, 
full of whimsical surprises, delightful in its tender charm. 


G 0 CLUB 16mo, 211 pages. Price $1.00 net, postage 8 cents. 


By DR. 8S. WEIR MITCHELL, author of “‘ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” etc. 


Fourteen full-page illustrations by Castaigne and Gruger. Four stories of mystery, worth 
while, unusual, told with a master’s skill. 12mo, 285 pages. Price $1.50. 


THE REFUGEE 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON 
Twenty-four full-page pictures by Arthur Becher. The kind of adventure story to please those 
who like a story in in ‘the style of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

1zmo, 407 pages. Price $1.25 net, postage 12 cents. 


Travel and Sport 
HUNTING WITH THE ESKIMOS 


By HARRY WHITNEY 

The unique record of a Sportsman’s year among the Northernmost 
Tribe—the Big Game Hunting, the Native Life, and the Battle for 
Existence through the Long Arctic Night. A fascinating narrative 
of adventure, a great book for all sportsmen, the most intimate and 
valuable picture of Eskimo life yet published. Sixty-four full-page 
illustrations from photographs and reproductions of interesting native 
Eskimo sketches. Octavo, 453 pages. Price $3.50 net, postage 23 cents. 


WALTER CAMP’S BOOK OF FOOT-BALL 


The first of a great series of books on American sports to be edited by Waurer Camp, America’s 
veteran authority. Over 40 insets from photographs, many descriptive diagrams, etc. Cover- 
ing fully and entertainingly foot-ball history, the game’s development, its play — authoritative, 
readable, and rich in anecdote and reminiscence. 


MAGICIANS’ TRI Octavo, about 350 pages. Price $2.00 net, carriage extra. 


By HENRY HATTON and ADRIAN PLATE, well-known magicians, with contributions by 
Felicien Trewey, Karl Ger in, Will ld , and 


A book of novel entertainment for. all ages. 
Over 250 illustrations. 12mo, 350 pages. ‘Price $1.60 net, postage 12 cents. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF MODEL AEROPLANES 
By FRANCIS ARNOLD COLLINS 


All about how to build aéroplane models and how to fly them, and the story of the evolution 
of the flying-machine. Many pictures. 12mo, 308 pages. Price $1.20 net, postage 14 cents. 
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OM DUTTON’S AUTUMN LIST 


“CLAYHANGER 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 


A long novel of the ‘*Five Towns” which abundantly fulfills the expectation of 
extraordinary work from the author of ‘‘’The Old Wives’ Tale” and *‘ What the Public 
Wants.”’ 





SPs Pan lian 


Price, $1.50 Net 
“A significant book, marvelous in its minute detail, singularly interesting, in the 
gradual development of its theme, and brilliant in the general effect made by its execu- 
tion.” Philadelphia Press. 
“A rich drama of life.”"—Chicago Tribune. 





A Tale for Children and Their Parents 


THE FLINT HEART 


By EDEN PHILPOTTS 
With 16 full-page illustrations by Charles Folkard 


A whimsical history of a prehistoric amulet with curious powers dug up on Dart- 
moor. A lively and amusing story of the present day. 


Price, $1.50 









‘‘A Literary Discovery ’”’ 


GEORGE MEEK, BATH CHAIR-MAN 


By Himself 
With Introduction by H. G. WellS. 12mo. $1.50 Net 


‘*Mr. Meek has convinced me that human life means to get itself stated, and that 
nothing can gag it.”"—H. G. WELLs. 


**It is one of the books that must be written and read to bring us out of our moral 
rovincialism. We need to go to the bath chair-man, we unconscionable prigs, and learn 
essons in sympathy.’—Chicago Evening Post. 











A Novel of Distinction 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 


By SAMUEL BUTLER 
Author of “Erewhon,” etc. $1.50 Net 


Samuel Butler was, ‘‘in his own department,” says Mr. Bernard Shaw, ‘the 
greatest English writer of the latter half of the nineteenth century.” 


“In an age of novels without ideas, here is one that is packed full of them.” —NMew 
York Evening Sun. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., 31 W. 23d St., New York 
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SOME OF LITTLE, BROWN & C€O’S NEW BOOKS 





By the Author of «‘ THE WOOD-CARVER 


OF ’LYMPUS”’ 


Flamsted Quarries 


By MARY E. WALLER 


‘* A volume rich in entertainment with many a scene of 
courage and tenderness and characters that are a pleasure 


to have known.’’—October Bookman. 


“The scene between Champney and Aileen, where the 
girl waits for the ‘word,’ is one of the great scenes in 


latter day fiction."—Lilian Whiting. 


‘One of the finest examples of American fiction that the 
new century has seen.”—PAiladelphia North American. 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson. 493 pages. $1.50 


The Lost Ambassador 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Another straightforward mystery story. as good 
as his best. Jilustrated in color by Howard 
Chandler Christy. $1.50. 


The Man and the Dragon 


By ALEXANDER OTIS 


A strong and Coal political novel, with a 
charming love motif. J//ustrated. $1.50. 





Sally Ann’s Experience 
“By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 
The “‘Aunt Jane” story that made the author 


famous. With frontispiece in color and decorated 
text pages. 50 cents net; postpaid, 55 cents. 


The Quests of Paul Beck 


By McDONNELL BODKIN 


The remarkable exploits of an invincible de- 
tective. Jilustrated, $1.50. 


Sicily in Shadow and in Sun 
By MAUD HOWE 


Depicting in her inimitable way the cities of Messina and Reggio that were destroyed by the 
earthquake. /ilustrated from drawings and photographs by John Elliott. 8vo, wn box, $3.00 net. 


Romantic Days in Old Boston 


By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


The story of the city and its people during the Nineteenth Century, by the author of ** Old Boston 
Days and Ways.” Jilustrated with rare views and portraits. Crown Svo, in box, $2.50 net. 


Louise Chandler Moulton, Poet and Friend 
By LILIAN WHITING 


A delightful biography of charming personality. 


lilustrated, $1.50 net ; postpaid, $1.62. 


The Interest of America in International Relations 
By CAPTAIN ALFRED T. MAHAN 


A valuation of the balance of forces now existing in Europe, and a consideration of America's 


position. $7.50 net. 


Life Transtfigured 
By LILIAN WHITING 


A close interpretation of the future life. $7.25 
net; postpaid $1.34 


Heroes of California 
By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


Biographies of the Golden States famous men. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net; postpaid $2.16 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 
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THE ROSARY 


was oublished one year ago. In the lists of the six 
best selling novels for the United States as collected 
and tabulated by THE BOOKMAN 


It was 4th on the list in March 

Te 3rd sc 666K April 
i, May 

«6 Ord & 6 Tne 

c6 6 Dnds & 6 6 July 
S62 6, Me August 

ec 66 gt September 


and there is every indication that 


THE ROSARY 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 


is pre-eminently the most popular book in the United 
States and is going to take its place with those few 
unusual books whose life is not for a season or two 
but for all time. 


Regular Edition, $1.35 net 
Illustrated Holiday Edition, 2.50 net 





NEW YorK G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS Lonpon 
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By the Author of ‘‘ THE ROSARY” 


The Mistress of Shenstone 
By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 


Mrs. Barclay’s new novel is another delightful 
love story told with all the charm and sweetness 
which won for 7he Rosary its place in the front 
rank of recent fiction. Zhe Mistress of Shenstone 
is characterized by the same depth of feeling, 
wealth of imagination, and sincerity of art, which 
appeal so strongly in the earlier book. While in 
no sense a sequel to Zhe Rosary, acquaintance is 
renewed with Myra (the Mistress of Shenstone), 
Jane, and other old friends. 





Price, $1.35 net 





By the Author of ‘‘LAVENDER AND OLD LACE” 


Master of the Vineyard 


By MYRTLE REED 


**A book of attractive plot, of pure morals, 
and lofty ideals, which deserves a reading by 
young andold....... delightful in description 
and .irradiated with a glow of humor. The 
publishers have outdone themselves in decora- 
tion on cover and pages. It is a sumptuous 
affair.” Pittsburg Leader. 





With Frontispiece in Color by Blendon Camp- 
bell, Beautifully Printed and Bound. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. Full Red Leather, $2.00 net. 
Antique Calf, $2.50 net. 
Lavender Silk, $3.50 net. 








NEW YORK G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS = LONDON 
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BESS OF HARDWICK AND HER CIRCLE 


Profusely Illustrated. 8vo. 
$5.00 net. Postage 25 cents 


MRS. STEPREY RAWSON 


Bess of Hardwick, who had 
as her fourth husband George 
Talbot, sixth Earl of Shrews- 
bury, was one of the promi- 
nent figures of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. She was 
intimately associated with both 
the Queen of England and the 
unfortunate Mary, Queen of 
Scots, as well as with numer- 
ous other famous peo 
among them the Earl of 
cester, Lord Burghley, etc. 


A PRINCESS. OF STRATEGY 
oftnne Louise 


‘Bénédicte Duchesse du Maine 


By GENERAL DE PIEPAPE Translated from the French by J. Lewis May 
Profusely Ilustrated. Cloth. 68vo.  $4.00net. Postage 20 cents 


FAMOUS BLUE-STOCKINGS 
By ETHEL ROLT WHEELER 
Bvo. 16 Illustrations. $4.00 net. Postage 25 Cents 
“* Women who sum ap the very spirit and practice of their times, women who 
were, together with the environment they created, the eighteenth century itself.’’ 
—New York Times. 


The Great Condottiere 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE Photogravure and 16 Illustrations 
8vo, $4.00 net. Postage 20 cents 

This is the tragic story of the Constable of France, who was the most splendid 
and flamboyant figure of his times. Deeply wronged by the King whom he had 
served so well, he shook from his feet the 
dust of his country and entered the service 
of the Emperor Charles V as the last of the 
great Condottieri. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
MONACO AND 
ITS RULERS 


By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. $5.00 net. Postage 25c. 

This book is filled with anecdotes of many famous men who have been associated 
with Monaco, among them Charlemagne, Edward III, Grimaldi, Bertrand du 
Guesclin and many others. A book to be read by all in search of something new 
and interesting. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM 8vo, Profusely Illustrated. $4.00 net. Postage 25 cents 

Though we are Caucasians probably few of us know very much about the Cau- 
casus. That the Caucasian mountains and valleys are among the most beautiful in 
the world the author clearly proves. These mountains are also associated with 
legend and story: here is the Mount Kasbec, where Prometheus was bound, the 
home of the “ Roc,”” which dropped Sindbad into the valley of Diamonds. 


SERVICE AND SPORT IN THE SOUDAN 


cA Record of Administration in the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan, with Some 
Intervals of Sport and Trabel. By BIMBASHI D. COMYN 
Bvo. Profusely Illustrated $4.00 net. Postage 20 cents 
The Soudan is one of the great centers of interest for the world today, and this 
record of an administrator and sportsman should be a valuable and entertaining 
one for those interested in the Egyptian problem, as well as for all sportsmen. 


JUNGLE BY-WAYS IN INDIA 


Leaves from the N ste-Book of By E. B. STEBBING 
a Sportsman and a Naturalist 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. $4.00. Postage 20c, 

This book is divided into three parts, entitled respectively, Antlers, Horns 
and Pelts. It is filled with interesting sketches and is just the book to appeal 
to the hunter and naturalist. Some of the subjects dealt with are: Beating 
in Northern India Jungles, Bison, The Four-Horned Antelope. 
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THE BEST IN GIFT BOOKS 





THE 
Louvre 


HIS is unquestion- 
ably one of the most 
important books is- 
sued this year. Edited 
by T. Leman Hare, with 
text by Paul G. Konody 
and Maurice W. Brock- 
well, who so ably wrote 
the text for “The Na- 
tional Gallery.” The 
fifty-four illustrations, in 
the finest style of modern 
color printing, are the 
best examples of art this 
great French gallery of- 
fers. They are arranged 
in their chronological 
order and accompanied 
by critical and explana- 
tory notes, which are 
based on the very latest 
determinations and de- 
ductions of the leading 
art critics of to-day 
8% x12. About 300 
pages, 54 plates in colors. 




















Hisif Lébant 10.00 net 
(Ready Nev. 5th) From ‘‘ The Louvre” 
The Book of Ruth 
With a Synthesis 
By Bishop WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 
(CPAHERE are many beautiful stories, but one than which there is none 


more beautiful is the book called Ruth... . It has in it love, and 

fealty to duty, and the quiet wonder of the harvest field and the sky, 
and the sound of she and the sound of gentle laughter, and the wistful face 
of one dear woman on whom to look is to as procured a picture whose loveli- 
ness abides forever.’ So writes Bishop Quayle in his exquisite article on this 
great masterpiece of literature, the Book of Ruth. Bishop Quayle’s synthesis 
and the Book of Ruth are sympathetically illustrated and decorated by W. M. 


Johnson The book is exquisitely printed on fine paper especially made for 
this edition. 


Boards, $1.50 net. Ooze Leather, $2.50 net. 





The Exquisite Series 


HESE are the most beautiful booklets issued 

this year. You fall in love with their artistic 

beauty the moment you see them. Lex these 
— express your Christmas wish to your 
friends. 


Only 50 Cents Net Each. 


Frierdsiip Outstays the Hurrying 
F ight of Time 


Thoughts for you 
Kind Thoughts 
Remembrance 











DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY Send for Illus- 


23rd STREET, NEW YORK trated Catalog 
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Just Published 


Mr. NICHOLSON’S 


THE SIEGE OF THE SEVEN SUITORS 














The Novel of the Fall By the author of 
Season The House of a 
Thousand Candles 


The Time An airy, intensely ab- 

The present. sorbing comedy, mark- 

ing a new and distinct- 

The Place ive vein of American 
A luxurious country humor. 


house near New 
York. 


The Girl 


Hezekiah the in- 


Uniquely illustrated 
with a colored frontis- 
piece by C. CoLes 
PHILLIPS and twenty 


comparable. pen and ink drawings 

by REGINALD BIRCH. 

The Plot $1.20 net. Postage 12 
A mystery. cents. 





HEZEKIAH 


Mr. VEDDER’S 


THE DIGRESSIONS OF V 


Author, artist, and 
illustrator of Omar 





The Biography of the Year 











ONE OF THE MOST ENTERTAINING OF BOOKS 


In his long life, both in America and in 
the art centres of Europe, Mr. Vedder 
has known most of the interesting people 
of the times, and he tells of them and of 
himself in his candid, breezy, engaging 
manner. The volume overflows with 
whimsical humor and delightful frank- 
ness. Lavishly illustrated. $6.00 net, 
Postage 26 cents. 


New books by the following authors may be found at all bookstores : 





SAMUEL M. CROTHERS ALICE Brown Ian Hay 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS LYMAN ABBOTT OHN CORBIN 
ELIZABETH RoBINS PENNELL CLaRA LovisE BURNHAM OHN BURROUGHS 


and others. These are fully described in our Fall Bulletin, sent rreE on request. 


4 Perk St =HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY = °5, Fifth Ave 
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[BOOKS FOR THE. BOOKISH | 


The Japanese Letters of Lafcadio Hearn 


Edited by Elizabeth Bisland 


These letters, the most revealing and interesting Hearn ever wrote, give his frankest views of Japan, 
and are the final expression of his own temperament and views of life. Illustrated, $3.00 net. Postage, 
20 cents, : 











The Corsican The Diary of Napoleon’s Life 


The story of Napoleon’s life told by himself, and covering his whole career from bitth to death, now 
published for the first time. In its revealing quality it is comparable to the Confessions of St. Augustine 
and Rousseau, the Diary of Pepys, the Autobiography of Franklin. $1.75 net. Postage 17. cents. 


Tales from the Old French By Isabel Butler 


Fourteen typical Old French tales which represent at its best the art of the Old French story-tellers in 
all of its characteristic forms—-tales of chivalry, of domestic life, of romantic love, as wéll as folk stories. 
With decorative title and distinctive style. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 





In the Footprints of Heine By Henry James Forman 


A mingling of life, of wayside adventure and ee inspiration gives a flavour to this walking trip 
iene the Hartz forest which recalls Stevenson’s “Travels with a Donkey.” Fuily illustrated. $2.00 net. 
‘ostage, 17 cents. 


Our House, and the People in It 2) Eiizabetb Robins Pennell 


Intimate, kindly descriptions of artistic life in London, with poignant, humorous “‘cross sections” of 
the household’s love affairs. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


Among Friends By Samuel M. Crothers 


The unusual ewig ae is the charm of these sparklin 


essays on such topics as “The Hundred Worst 
Books,” “The Merry 


evil of Education,” “In Praise of Politicians,” etc. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


The Qualities of Men By Foseph Fastrow 


A study of character and of the problems of temperament, intelligence, efficiency, stupidity, and the 
relations of one person to another. $1.00 net. Postage, 8 cents. 


The Spirit of Democracy By Lyman Abbott 


_ A searching and inspiring discussion of democracy. Dr. Abbott’s wide knowledge of economic condi- 
tions and vigorous idealism have never been found more notable. $1.50 net. Postage, 15 cents. 


How to Judge a Book By Edwin L. Shuman 


This book, one of the leading literary editors of this country, does for the reader what Brander 
Matthews’s “Study of the Drama” does for the playgoer. $1.25 met. Postage, 1 cents. 


Emerson's Journals, Vol. III and IV 


Edited by E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes 


These two volumes cover five important and critical years in Emerson’s life, including his voyage to 


the Mediterranean, his stay in Italy, Paris, and England, his settling in Concord and his marriage with 
Miss Jackson. Each, illustrated, $1.75 net. Postage, 13 cents. 











(Various Interesting Bulletins and Circulars Sent Free Upon Request) 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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[THE ATLANTIC 
‘MONTHLY 1911 








A NEW ATLANTIC SERIAL 


THE 
PATRICIANS 


A SERIAL NOVEL 
BY 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


The Atlantic has not published a serial since 
1908. The editors have been waiting for a story 
which seemed to unite marked narrative interest 
with that finish of workmanship which should 
characterize an Atlantic serial. 

Such a story is “‘ The Patricians,”’ a new novel 
by John Galsworthy. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s play, ‘‘ Strife,” showed how 
acute a student he is of present-day tendencies, 
JOHN GALSWORTHY but nothing he has ever written gives such 
evidence as “The Patricians” of his power to 








charm. His theme is the story of agreeable people living their lives among the shifting prob- 
lems which confront the English aristocracy of to-day, and brought into relations of peculiar 
intensity and interest. The novel is fundamentally a. love story, and the two contrasted 
heroines will be remembered long after the last chapter is read. 


A JOURNAL OF THE SIERRAS 
By JOHN MUIR 


When John Muir first opened his eyes upon the canyons and valleys of the Yosemite, the 
sight affected him much as “ getting religion’ affects more ordinary men. Leaving college with 
little money and less health, Muir offered his services to a ranchman, and was engaged as a 
herder to help drive some two thousand sheep. The journal is a finished record of this unfor- 
gettable journey. Besides its exquisite appreciation of the glories of the sierras, the journal 
gives a highly entertaining account of the vicissitudes of the drive, interspersed with philos- 
ophy, wit, knowledge, and infinite enthusiasm. 

The journal will be published in four parts. 35 cents acopy; $4.00 a year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Mr. Galsworthy’s serial story began in the October number. On receipt of $4.00 we will 
send the issues for October, November and December, 1910, and the twelve issues of 1911. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
MENTION SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 4 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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AN EXCELLENT HARVEST OF NEW BOOKS 





Biography and Gravel 





China under the Empress Dowager 


blished a more amazing haman document than this 


Not for many years has there been 


impress Dowager of China, compiled from state 


Many ittustrations and a map, Large 8vo, Handsome cloth, in press, 


The Island of Stone Money 
By WILLIAM Hi. FURNESS, 34, M.D., F.R.G.S. 
Author of “Home Life of the Borneo Head Hunters" 








An intimate account of the manners, customs, and habits of the natives of Uap, the 
westernmost of the Caroline Islands. The book is written in a lively and humorous style, 
with much literary power, and is graphically illustrated by the author’s own photographs. 


Thirty ilustrations and a map. Octavo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.50 nel. Post-paid, $3.70, 





Art and Nature 


Under the Open Sky 
Being a Year with Nature 
By SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER 
Author of “The Study of Nature.” 





and marginal decorations. Small quarto. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net. 








Great Masters 
Of Landscape Painting 
From the French of EMILE MICHEL 
Author of “Rembrand:: His Life, His 
Work, and His Time.”” Member 
of the Institute of France. 








New Fiction 


The impostor 
By JOHN REED SCOTT 
A sparkling tale of old Annapolis, 
Colored Mustrations by Underwood. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Lady of the Spur 





A brilliant and exciting romance, 
Underwood frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 


ROUTLEDGE RIDES ALONE by Will L. Comfort is now in its FOURTH EDITION 











THE GOLDEN HEART—Ralph Henry Barbour’s Charming New Holiday Romance. 
Colored illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood. Beautifully bound in cloth, $2.00. in a box. 


The End of the Rainbow 
By STELLA M. DURING 
An appealing novel of to-day. 
Colored frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Seales of Justice 
By GEORGE L. KNAPP 
A novel of intense mystery. 


Colored pictures by The Kinneys. Cloth, $1.50, 





The Path of Honor 

By BURTON E. STEVENSON 
A stirring romance of the French blade. 
Four ilustrations. Cloth, $1.50, 





1910's Leading New Juvenile 





Mollie and the Unwiseman Abroad 


A bright and breez. 
and the funny old Unw 


ry of the adventures of Mollie, Whistlebinkie, her rubber doll, 
man, who set forth on a wondrous trip to visit foreign shores, 


Ten full-page illustrations in color by Grace 6. Wiederseim. - Cioth, pictorial cover in colors, $1.50, 


Holiday Editions of Juvenile Classics 





Mopsa, the Fairy Ibi : Stories for Children 


By “ OUIDA” 


and are uniformly bound. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 per volume, 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





Publishers of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE and CHAMBERS’S NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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peer and the private diary 
of the comptroller of her household, and incorporating the diary of His Excellency Ching Shan. 





A History of 
Japanese Color-Prints 
By W. VON SEIDLITZ 
prehensive presentment of the 
japanese color-printing. 
With 16 full-page color plates and 79 Iustrations in 


and white. 4to. 
Gh bo, went oie 9050 oe 








A Dixie Rose 
By AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 
A charming story for girls. 
Colored frontispiece, Cloth $1.50. 






































The Swiss 
Family Robinson 
These beautiful holiday volumes are profusely iustrated with full-page pictures in color, have decorated lining-papers 









PHILADELPHIA 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 
The Slant Book Vai nnanisaiieds 


By PETER NEWELL. A baby-carriage breaks loose and slides down an actual slant, bringing disaster 
to all that stands in its way, while the child has the best possible kind of time. Each page has a 
large picture and verse, and nothing can stop that pany ersreee. Small quarto, same dimensions as 
“The Hole Book,” but rhomboid in shape. Cloth back, illuminated board sides. Printed through- 
out on heavy plate paper in several combinations of two colors...........cccccecccccccencecccecs $1 25 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer New Illustrated Edition 


By MARK TWAIN. The demand for a genuinely fine edition of “Tom Sawyer” has been steadily in- 
creasing. That the pictures might have the accuracy and atmosphere, the artist went to Missouri 
and spent some time in the actual localities. The book is printed from entirely new plates. With 
16 Full-Page Illustrations Reproduced in Tint from Drawings by Worth Brehm. Octavo, red 
cloth, with embossed design and gilt stamping, gilt top, untrimmed edges. (In a box)...... Net, 2 00 


Tama 


By ONOTO WATANNA. A nearly perfect embodiment—in story and in artistic printing and binding 
-—of the holiday book. “Tama” is the story of an American college professor who goes as a teacher 











to a remote province in Japan, a neighborhood haunted by a “fox-woman.” Illustrations and 
Cover Design by Genjiro Kataoka. Crown 8vo, cloth, untrimmed edges, gilt top. Printed on 
I A a5 oc GREASE SUD Eas EXERT R SS coc chnchovc¥ ddbie sea iwuc cbéaee Se Net, 1 60 


The Way to Peace 


By MARGARET DELAND. The story of an episode in the life of a husband and wife, told with simple 
strength and deep understanding of character. Its theme is an unusual one—the danger of follow- 
ing an impulse—and the setting is a quiet Shaker community. With Illustrations from Drawings 
by Alice Eebee Stephens. Marginal Decorations in Tint. Crown 8vo, cloth, untrimmed edges, 
Se I ik o 0:0 0:60 6 one wale BS KD GRE 6 MEOTERDTK0ls ccc ovice tcc cdMRdncecOheecSuds ccs I 50 


FUVENILE 
The Hollow Tree Snowed-In Book 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. In this new book the author and artist have again collaborated, and 
have given us another set of “Hollow Tree” tales. There is a new “Little Lady” and a new “Mr. 
Dog,” but it is the same Hollow Tree and the same Deep Woods. Fully Illustrated with Pen-and- 
Ink Drawings by J. Conde. Crown 8vo, cloth, untrimmed edges 


The Young Forester 


By ZANE GREY. In this stirring adventure story of the southwestern wilderness, an Eastern boy is 
shown with a love for trees and outdoor life which gain him a chance to join a forest ranger in the 
West. His arrival in Arizona brings him into instant conflict with timber thieves, the pirates of 
the forest. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth 


Captain of the Eleven 


By ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE. A ow | of real human nature as well as foot-ball, written by an author 
who knows boys and also foot-ball, which he played as a member of a ’Varsity Eleven. The story 
introduces us to the fun and sport and the various contests for leadership at a “prep” school. 
SE, ONE -OUG, Gs chars hc tpn cndsnesns capers be cdadian sbbedds cen dveddssccesi I 25 


The Young Detectives 


It happens now and then in real life that boys are able to play the part of Sherlock Holmes. While 
thane stories are fiction, some of them have been suggested by actual incident. Illustrated. 12mo, 


i. Umi 2a xa dehiehn ess aR Meas bAAs 506FeCREs Che Khhehet Maen Seb eh ob ea sanneed oo000 00000 60 
King of the Plains: Stories of Ranch, Indian, and Mine 


In this vivid series of outdoor Western scenes the reader rides with cowboys and shares their fun and 


adventure. He becomes an actor in the stirring scenes when Indians in their war-paint haunted 
the plains. Illustrated. 12mo, cenit nh thane he ne ban ab nbanbiadh tdibacaad oiled oaveais 60 


The Runaway Flying Machine and other Stories of Outdoor Adventure 


This new book opens with an amusing story of a primitive flying-machine, which is followed by the 
adventures of a balloon. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth... .......ccceseecccceecseereccceneceeseenes 60 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW FICTION 
Max raialiasdiie irs 


ee Sone 
By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. There are some stories one can’t tell about—it wouldn’t be 
fair. “Max” is like that—the plot is so new, so fresh, so untouched, and the mystery of it has 
such alluring charm that one feels like an eavesdropper in even hinting at the strange and delight- 
ful vistas the unfolding of the story brings. There is, however, one thing it seems right to tell— 
the . is a tale of an unusual personality, just as “The Masquerader” was. You remember 
how “The Masquerader” held you, the varied delight of it all? Well “Max” is like that, only 


more so. It is a unique love story, for the heroi is al: hero. Splendidly illustrated b 
Frank Craig. Post 8vo, cloth... ~ a Pe Se. cs. - ma! we . , eee ade ae 2 ~ ‘s o ved eb Se — 


The Heritage of the Desert 


By ZANE GREY. Here is a new writer who is not afraid to say things in his own way—and the 
things are all well worth saying. He gives us our West of a few years ago in a new setting and 
from a new point of view—but over all is the thrill of the porters story teller. Here is the tale of 
the taming of that wonderful horse Silvermane, and al! through it runs the wonder of a strong 
man’s love for a strong woman—all under the purple sky of the Desert. A story of wide spaces, 
to remember all of one’s days. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, cloth 


Cumner’s Son 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER. This new book by Gilbert Parker is a collection of short stories mostly set 
in the islands of the South Sea under British dominion. They have the indescribable atmosphere 
of a tropic land and the broad spirit of ee born whenever the savage and the civil- 
ized are found living their lives side by side. any of them are love stories, with the unusual 


motives and setting of the tropics, and all are characteristic Parker stories. With Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, cloth . 


Dixie Hart 


By WILL N. HARBEN. This new novel is in the vein of the author’s earlier work. It has an excit- 
ing plot, Mr. Harben’s characteristic humor, and a strong sympathetic appeal. Above all, the story 
~ that gan Georgian atmosphere which no one can imitate. With Frontispiece in Color. 

‘ost 8vo, cloth....... Rib 2 ne 00 sO reeeeRtbene oor oer ee tecewwNNS b£CbunRee's é Sew ss 09's bud 600000 


Other Main Travelled Roads 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. Many readers and many critics say that Hamlin Garland never wrote any- 
thing better than “‘Main-Travelled-Roads,” to which book “Other Main Travelled Roads” is de- 
signed as a companion volume. This is not a collection of new stories, but a grouping together of 
those stories, several not before published, which were written at the same time and under the same 
impulse. Post 8vo, cloth.............. ° é 


Pan’s Mountain 


By AMELIE RIVES. A story of the heights and depths of human feeling. An English poet and a girl 
wholly pagan—a worshipper of Pan and of the other woodland deities—live out to an unforgettable 
ending their great drama of love amid the beautiful Italian Lakes. The girl is the incarnation of 
life and joy, of love and sorrow. Only the author of “The Quick or the Dead?” could have written 
this story, and it is in every way worthy of her. Post 8vo, cloth...........seeeeeeeeees By e's Ga 


A Successful Wife 


By G. DORSET. A narrative of heartbeats—wifehood through a woman’s eyes. For the first time in 
fiction is this done—clearly, cleanly, truthfully. The girl grows into a woman and the woman be- 
comes a wife amid the surroundings we all know. She tells us exactly what her struggle was. And 
she was first of all a poor little stenographer in New York. It is a thrilling Ne experience from 
first to last. Four Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg. Post 8vo, cloth 


The Fruit of Desire 


By VIRGINIA DEMAREST. This novel is written by a successful author with a wide repvtation in a 
particular field. Because this novel is of a totally different kind, the author has taken an assumed 
name, that the book may be received wholly on its merits. Both the hero and heroine are normal, 
likable persons, but they are forced by circumstances to take an unusual view (pure and clean) 
of love and marriage. Post §Svo, cloth..... gnrchs ind cle me Ue neh roses: kades ob's00 6 40étack Net, 


Fraternity 


ANONYMOUS. This remarkable letter from J. Pierpont Morgan makes clear the value of this book 
and, consequently, the reason for its re-publication: : 
“Messrs. Harrer & Brotners, New York City. Gentlemen—I am glad to hear that 
there is a prospect of your being able to republish ‘Fraternity.’ I consider it one of the 
most helpful books published during these latter years that has come under my cognizance. 
It exemplifies the spirit that should animate human kind in the endeavor to develop civiliza- 
tion through real co-operation. To me it has been a sort of an inspiration, and I cannot but 
believe that great good will come from an enlarged promulgation of its principles. Very 
truly yours, (Signed) J. Prerront Morcan.” 
Post 8vo, flexible boards, thin paper 
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Sales of Important Literary and Art Collections only 


The Anderson Auction Company 


12 EAST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 
Announce the following opening sales for the season of 1910-11: 


OCTOBER 10-11: The Library of Charles G. Peters, of New York City. 

OCTOBER 18-14: Part of the Library of Col. F. C. Loveland, New York. 

OCTOBER 18-20: Library of J. R. Van Wormer, late Vice-President of the 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Co., New York City. 

OCTOBER 20, Evg.: A Private Collection of Prints. 

OCTOBER 26-28: The Library of A Gentleman, of New York. 

OCTCBER 28, Evg.: New York Views, etc., of the late M. Pardee. 

NOVEMBER 1-2: Library of John and William Waddle, Chillicothe, O. 

NOVEMBER 3-4: The Library of a Member of the Grolier Club. 

NOVEMBER 9-10: Fine Art Books of the late E. B. Holden. 

NOVEMBER 11-12: Natural History from the Library of Mrs. H. A. H. Smith. 








OTHER COLLECTIONS IN PREPARATION: 


The Library and Autograph Collection of Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

The Books, Letters and Manuscripts of S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain). 

A Private Collection of Objects of Art. 

Part II. of thé Americana of Wilberforce Eames, of the Lenox Library. 

The Library of an Old New York Collector (W. P. Brown,) Part 8. 

An Important Collection of Autographs. 

A Private Collection of Books on Angling. 

A Portion of the Library of Wm. H. Barriss, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Collection of Postage Stamps of Paul Warren, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

Several Important Collections of Paintings and Prints (Details later). 

THE ROBERT HOE LIBRARY: It is with peculiar interest that we announce 
the sale of this great library, the largest and most important in the Annals 
of Book Auctions. The first sale will be held in the new Galleries of the 
Company early in February. Full announcement of the sale will be made 
later. 


ART COLLECTIONS : In January we shall remove to the magnificent new fire- 
proof building recently acquired by us at Madison Avenue and 40th Street. 
Special attention will be given to the sale of meritorious Art Collections, for 
the exhibition and sale of which our new Galleries will afford the highest 

facilities. Expert information on request. 





Executors and Administrators of Estates having Libraries or Art 


Collections to sell, Librarians, Publishers and Booksellers are 
invited to correspond with us. Catalogues mailed on request. 
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Tey FALL BOOKS 
AND COMPANY’S Wize Sill 1910 





FICTION 


L. P.. Jacks’s Mad Shepherds and Other Human Studies $1.20 net 


“A réal book, written in English that is rarely found now in fiction.”—N, Y. Sun, 
“A book in a thousand.’ *—Boston Transcript. 


John Mitter’s Once 
An idyl of boy and girl life in a small middle-west 


town some thirty years ago, which it is hoped may 
help grown-ups to renew their youth. 


W.T.Walsh’s The Mirage of the Many De Morgan’s Nv 


A vivid tale with a considerable love interest, laid 


ey Bag id ong the rule of the Socialists, $1.50 AN AF AIR 


Good Men and True 
A decidedly lively tale of what happened to a man OF DISHONOR 
on our Mexican border who was trying to learn 


typewriting. This generally peaceful machine is put B the Author of ‘a 


$1.20 net 





to strange uses. $1.00 net. 
“So ingeniously constructed, so clever, so full of 








humour.”—N. Y. Tribune, ance,” 
S.C. Jones’s Out of Drowning Valley - seame as a romance quite as ook 
A lively tale of love, fighting and treasure ebooks so h ee does mange 
The remarkable climax literally justifies the boo oove ago Record-Her 
title. “An artistic triumph. . . . Its 
1. H. Gilimore’s Phoebe and ria humor is so abundant.”—Boston 
eo om 30 be meer ve! by R. pS oy le Ti vranscript. 
story of a thoro American gir , 
their panera. - Probable price, $1.50 $7.75 postpaid. 





Romain Rolland’s Jean Christophe Probable price, $1.50 nez 


—Morning—Youth—Revolt. Translated by Girsert Cannan. 1 vol. [In Press]. 
“One of the most remarkable novels France has ever published.”—Gzrorce Moore. 


NON-FICTION 
R. W. Doane’s Insects and Disease 


$1.50 net 

A Popular Account of the Way in Which Insects May Spread or Cause Some of Our Common Diseases. 

} A. ow" original illustrations from photographs, ond an annotated bibliography. (American Nature 
eries. 


D. M. Edwards’s The Toll of the Arctic Seas Probable price, $2.25 net 
Illustrated by photographs, drawings, and a map showing routes of all expeditions, 


L. G. MePherson’s Transportation in Europe $1.50 net 


Leading American Men of Science (David Starr Jordan, Editor) $1.75 x¢/ 


In the “Leading Americans” series, W. P. Trent, General Editor. With portraits. Each of the 17 
biographies is by an authority; often the author has been an intimate associate of his subject. 


J. A. Thomson’s Darwinism and Human Life 
By the Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. “The Gist of Darwinism.”—Dial. 
Wilhelm Ostwald’s Natural Probable price, $1.25 ef 
Translated by Tuomas Settzer, The authorized translation, revised by the author. 
Oscar Kuhn’s The Love of Books and Reading $1.25 net 
By the author of “German and Swiss Settlements of Pennsylvania,” “The Sense of the Infinite,” ete. 


F. E. Schelling’s English Literature During the Lifetime of Shakespeare 


$2.50 net 
By the Professor of English Literature, University of Pennsylvania, with annotated bibliography. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith $1.35 nef 


In insteations, binding, type, and size this edition is made expressly to attract children and to be 
easily read by them. 


Charles Pierce Burton’s The Bob’s Hill Braves $1.50 
A spirited companion story to the author’s “Bob’s Hill Boys” and “Bob’s Cave Boys.” 

Mackay’s The Silver Thread and Other Folk Plays for Children 
Uniform with the author’s “The Housé of the Heart and Other Plays for Children.” 


Probable price, $1.10 met 
Mary W. Plummer’s Stories from the Cid Probable price, $1.00 nez 


By the author of “Roy and Ray in Mexico,” etc, Illustrated, [October.] 
M. M. Thomas’s Captain Phil 
A Boy’s Experiences in the Western Army During the Civil War, 
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$1.50 net 


$1.50 
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HERE ARE SOME OF ITS SALIENT FEATURES «\ 
NEW. The only new unabridged dictionary in 


Many years. 
HIGHEST SCHOLARSHIP. The result of seven years labor many eminent 
Gpecialisie: Eaitor in Chief, De. Wet Hamin torees U.b Oran ot Ee 


MOST USABLE. Tie onky Eiot with Ne es 
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Scripture 
MORE WORDS and PHRASES DEFINED (400,000) than ever appeared before Names 
aN SNOYGLOFEDIA in a single volume, 2700 PAGES. ‘Type matter equive- (ER foes 
YM full: clonal vy full-page platos. 2 ane before in English. | 
y: ever Geography 
SYNONYMS more ful, of defining value. Tein 
TRUSTWORTHY, The latest moduntion or by 4 oo 
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aoe ee successfully, Cost Of this ‘New Creation’ $400,000." ahd Pew 
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Acerca onspeedamay amon ah ee ne MAPS a0 I saw you 
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I} Statce, Panama Canal rope, A "Ete yy, 
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CONSTRAINED ATTITUDES 


4A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS 
By FRANK MOORE COLBY 


AUTHOR OF “IMAGINARY OBLIGATIONS,”’ ETC. 
12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.20 


Many readers will remember a volume issued a few years ago, containing essays, 
delightfully pungent and‘ pithy, and permeated with a quiet irony that both amused and 
convinced. ‘* The topics discussed are transitory,” declared the author, ‘‘ but they are 
bound to recur.’’ The book, however, as it proved, was nottransitory. It has run through 
a sufficient number of editions and won a large enough circle of friends to assure us of a 
very hearty welcome for a new volume along the lines of “* Imaginary Obligations.” 
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The GREEN PATCH 


BY BETTINA von HUTTEN 
Author of ‘‘ Pam,” “Beechy,” ete. 
morals ab that a man of irreproachable 























































morals should leave his home, wife and chil- 

dren in a perfecily considerate way as if it 
were the most natural thing in the world. Yet 
the author’s skill makes it easy to sympathize 
with Christopher Lambe, and impossible not to 
love his daughter Daphne, who from a meagre, 
brown waif grows up into—but that’s the story. 
And an original story it is, with its queer misun- 
derstandings and four-cornered love affairs, writ- 
ten with the grace we expect from the Baroness 
von Hutten. The scenes are England, a glorious 
Italian villa, and tropical Ceylon. Cloth, 12mo, 
$7.50 postpaid, 









THE MASTERS oF THE 
BIRD irre BOX WHEATLANDS 


By MARY MEARS 














By HAROLD BINDLOSS 


Author of “The Breath of the Runners” ee ee 
ower,” etc. 


VISION of rolling miles of 
A brown, steaming loam, of 

acres of billowing wheat,warm 
gold in the sunshine—that is what 
this story of the great Northwest 
calls to the eyes. Bindloss has put 
into it the quiet bigness of nature. 
It tells of a girl who finds herself 
in love with one man and engaged 
to another, of a wholesome daughter 
of the plains who through sheer 
strength of character is the making 
of a man, and of a more idyllic love 
affair. Cloth, 12mo, $1.30 net; 
$1.42 postpaid. 













































upon a fundamental, univer- 

sal idea as a basis for a novel. 
The keen desire for liberty in every 
human soul—liberty from cramping 
environment, liberty from inherent 
limitations, is expressed chiefly in 
the life of a heroine of vivid person- 
ality. Louise Collier Willcox, the 
celebrated critic, says of the novel: 
“It is a great advance on ‘ The 
Breath of the Runners.’ I call it a 
very fine novel indeed.”  Cioth, 
samo, $1.20 net; $1.32 postpaid. 


A GAIN Miss Mears has seized 




































The NORTH POLE 
Its Discovery in 1909 By ROBERT E. PEARY 
**Clearly the book of the year 1910. Commander Peary has rare skill as a 


raconteur, and he has an interesting and unique story to tell. He takes full advantage of 


: . , Sg ‘nits . >. Bkm. 
his opportunity and offers to the world a narrative which in thrilling and absorbing qualities 11-10 
never has been excelled.’”-—Boston Evening Transcript. on 
“It is as handsome a book as you will be likely to find this season, and I don’t know of STOKES CO. 
any last season, except perhaps some art books, that make as fine a showing.” 443 Fourth Ave., W. Y. 

—Jeannette L. Gilde? in The Chicago Tribune. Noe 
or 2c. stamp enclosed 
8 illustrations in colors and 102 in black-and-white. Cloth, 8vo, $4.80 net; send illustrated pamphlet 
postpaid $5.05. Extra cloth, library binding, $5.00 net; postpaid $5.25. ‘* General Hudb- of Fall publications, ’ 


bard” edition, autographed and limited, %, crushed levant, $15.00 net; postpaid $15.30 
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Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 






New York 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR THE GREAT FIELD OF FICTION 
“THE AUTHOR” PROF ITS 

wagers New mena’ wmcaze | | sag ew S| Yi! os a 

Read the CASH PRIZE OFFERS for Stories eT Tes Ce nee ion 

















THE ONE PROFESSION IN WHICH THE “ DEMAND EXCEEDS THE SUPPLY" 





Short Story Writing 
Journalism 
Illustrating 
Stenography 


The Real Situation Between the Author and the Editor 


Publishers all over the world are reaching out for short and long stories. Nothing appeals to 
so wide a class as Love, Romance and Adventure. Prices have gone up, but good stories, cor- 
rectly written stories, do not supply the demand. Short Story Writing trains the 
Novelist. Journalism is a paying profession and has its own distinctive field—it is also an 
_ excellent training for the writer of fiction. If you fit yourself for a literary profession you will 
enter upon a career that will bring you fame and fortune. 


THINK OF IT! 


For $60.00 ($10.00 monthly payment) we will fit you to write a story 
For $40.00 ($10.00 monthly payments) we will fit you for Journalism 


WE TEACH BY MAIL 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 
Before 2 stations J is required to write: 


We Teach By Mail 


plan of a story is explained. Means of evolving a plot defined. 
Selection of characters, etc., made clear, | Weaving of story material artistically a 
THE LECTURES ARE SELF-EXPLANATORY.—Student taken step by step in story More- 
over the student acquires a mental training that is invaluable. Lights and shadows in literature are y de- 


fined and the imagination quickened and cultivated—an essential for the successful author.: 


NATIONAL LITERARY BUREAU 
COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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NEW FICTION 


Westover of Wanalah 


A Story of Love and Life in Old Virginia 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


IlMustrated. $1.50 
This is one of the best efforts of a great master of Southern romance. 
It deals with social and political conditions as they existed in ante-bellum 
Virginia, and shows the honor of a man under trying conditions, with the’ 
hero, who may rightly class himself as a gentleman in the best and high- 
est sense of the word, triumphantly vindicated and rehabilitated. Mr. 


Eggleston's audience is secure; it is only necessary to say that here is 
some of his best work. 


The Castle Builders 


By CHARLES CLARK MUNN 
Iilustrated. $1.50 


Charles Clark Munn has won his way to the hearts of the vast number 
of novel readers who still believe in the homely virtues of the family 
devotion and business honor. A leading charm of the book is the 
comradeship of ‘‘ Uncle Asa” with his daughter in as pure and deep 
an affection as any human relation can offer, 


The Little Knight of the X Bar B 


By MARY K. MAULE 
IMustrated by MAYNARD DIXON. $1.50 


Here is what the eesnere of ‘‘101 Ranch,” Wyoming, the severest 
of all critics when stories of Western life come to their attention, say of 
Mrs. Maule’s delightful book:— * 

‘“It is a real, sure enough ranch story, all right, and the characters 
not stuffed dolls nor stage folks, but just real people like the boys we see 
every day.” 


The Arch-Satirist 


By FRANCES DE WOLFE FENWICK 
Frontispiece in color by CHARLES COPELAND. $1.50 


A striking novel. It is filled with quaint humor and contains on many a page more pun- 
gent epigrams than are to be found in the entire length of the average novel. Clever, witty, 
brilliant and sparkling. 






































MISCELLANEOUS 
A Search After Ultimate Truth 


The Divine Perfection Inherent in Man and in All Creation 
By AARON MARTIN CRANE, 


Author of ‘‘ Right and Wrong Thinking and Their Results.’’ 
12mo. Cloth. Gilt top. Net, $1.50. Postpaid, $1.60. 
The thousands of readers of that great book, ‘‘ Right and Wrong Thinking,” need no intro- 
duction to Mr. Crane, whose new book is exactly what its title states, although a critic of high 


— who reviewed the work in manuscript declared that it was ofa search for truth, but its 
iscovery. 

















AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 2 BOSTON 
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YOURS= FREE 


THe ComMPREHENSIVE STANDARD 

Dictionary. is especially designed 

The Latest, the Greatest, the Best for convenient use, in tue office and 
Defines 38,000 Words, 


Defines 38,000 Wor DICTIONARY | sissses who Uesire’ quick’ reference 
of the 







to a reliable dictionary. It con- 
Over 800 Pictorial tains over 38,000 words and phrases 
in common use among the English- 
speaking peoples, and more than 
800 instructive pictorial illustrations, 
definitive aids to the comprehension 
of words, scientifically accurate and 
artistically exact, which were made 
especially for the work. 
’ The high standing of the Editor, 
James CHAMPLIN Fernatp, L.H.D 





is a sufficient guaranty for the ac- 


Comprehensive : curacy, comprehensiveness, and gen- 


eral excellence of the work. In 
‘ git his — -. Editor has as 

— or icthy ary constantly in mind the necessity o 
Stal \dard Di tionary iving in the simplest form the 
tthography, Pronunciation, Defini- 


tion, and Derivation of all words 
that are not self-defining. 











What some noted authorities say 
about it. 


President Martin Kellogg, M.A., 
LL.D., University of California, Berk- 
eley, Cal.: “‘An enterprise which can not 
fail to meet with wide acceptance. I 
approve especially the full account of 
derivations.” 


Gen. James Grant Wilson, President 
of the American Authors’ Guild, and well- 
known Author-Editor: “Superior to any 
similar volume that has yet come under 
my notice. I fail to see any. feature of 
the work that can not be commended.” 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. 
Louis, Mo.: “For its size the work is 
very complete and inclusive; the defini- 
tions are vital and inspiring to new 
thought.” 


The Philadelphia Times, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: “TR 


e pronunciation is clearly 


De Luxe Limp Leather Edition « Price $4 00 b 
Denison Thumb-lndes . marked, and there is much condensed 
° : ‘ information in etymology. The _illustra- 


SIZE 8% x 6% WEIGHT 2 LBS. tions, also, are rematkably good.” 


OFFER 


In order to make you acquainted with THE COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE, 
the best all-round family magazine published, for the next thirty days we will 
give away absolutelye FREE a copy of the above-described flexible leather, 
thumb indexed dictionary (the list price of which is $4.00), to any person send- 
ing us $2.25, which includes a year’s subscription to THE COLUMBIAN MAGA- 
ZINE, also charges for packing and shipping Dictionary. 





COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., 
1 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Gentlemen: . : 
Please send for my examination the Standard Comprehensive Dictionary described in this advertisement, 
also enter my subscription to THE COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE for one year, for which I enclose you $2.25. 
It is understood that if I am not satisfied with my purchase you will refund the amount paid. 
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By the Author of “THE ROSARY” 
THE 


WHEELS OF 
TIME 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 


Author of ‘The Rosary” 


12mo, cloth. Colored illustrations by Vosburgh 
50 cents net. Postage, 6 cents 


A little story is contained in this 
voluine,—one of those stories which appeal 
especially to young married people, as well as many 
old ones. It is the description of a brief period in 
the life of a young physician of growing fame, and 
his beautiful wife, after they have been married for 
seven years. The two are still devoted to one 
another, but the development of the husband in his 
studies and his professional activities has gone be- 
yond that of his wife, occupied in a minor way with 
home cares, but largely with social engagements, 
about whom there is growing unobserved a wall of 
selfishness and conventionality. The husband, dimly conscious of their 
diverging paths, seeks in vain a remedy. It needs an hour of deep agony 
to awaken the real soul in the woman and make husband and wife one 
again. This is the account of the incidents leading up to the climax, 
where for once the reader, as well as the conscience-smitten young wife, 
finds that the wheels of time can move backward. 


PRESS COMMENTS 


“ A model of literary expression.” 








“Remarkable in its delicacy, tenderness, and strength.” 


“One may begin to read the book sad, and close it rejoicing, or he may begin the 
reading of it cold and heartless, and end the reading full of tender feeling.” 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL é CO., New York 
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The One Everlasting Wit- 
ness of the Great War 

















Capycidht, Itah, ky Fundet Febing Comme Beenie Hae 





In the last half century the men who fought in the Civil War have grown old 
and many of-them have died. The torn-up battlefields are covered with 
cotton and wheat. The guns have rusted, the fortifications have rotted away, 
the ruined cities have come back to more vigorous life; even the bitter feelings 
that caused brother to fight brother have faded away. 

But there is one witness that will never grow old—that is as clear today as it 
was fifty years ago. And thereby hangs the most —" story of our history. 


$150,000 Worth of Photographs 
to You for the Value of One 





HE name of Mathew Brady should be blazoned high in 
our history, for Brady was the famous photographer who 
followed the armies and navies through the mighty 

conflict which tried this nation fifty years ago. Four years of 
hardship brought him 3,500 photographs. One set of these he 
sold to the U. S. Government for $30,000. This set was buried 
in the War Department. General Grant said it was worth 
$150,000. The other set was lost for nearly fifty years, until 
recently it was found again, and now it has been put in such 
form by the Review or Reviews that it is within the reach 
of every American home. 

This is the one witness of the war that will never die. It 
will be true for all time, for the camera cannot lie; it will tell you 
the story of the war you never heard before, for under the pro- 
tection of the Secret Service Brady and his camera penetrated 
the most unexpected places—prison and battlefield, fortress 
and camp, hospital and warship—even to the grim scene of 
execution which was the end of the great tragedy. 


Review of Reviews Company 
13 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 


18 ses Photographs Free 


Send only 10 cents 
for Cost of Mailing 
The whole story is too long to tell 
here. We have put it all in a hand- 
somely illustrated book which we 
will send you free if you send the 
coupon at once. At the same 
time we will send you 18 of 
these unique photographs 
which you can frame and 
keep. They are valuable 
in themselves and will 
give you some idea 
of the wonderful 
interest of the 
complete col- 
lection. 


















Review 
of Reviews 

Company 
13 Astor Place 
New York, N. Y. 
Send me, free of 
charge, 18 of your 
newly discovered 
Brady Civil War photo- 
graphs, ready for framing 
and contained in a hand- 
some portfolio. Also send 
me the story of these photo- 
graphs and tell me how I can 
get the whole collection for the 
vaiue of one photograph. I enclose 
10 cents to cover the cost of mailing. 
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WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 





CORNER 46TH STREET No BRANCH SToRES 
FRENGH | frns casi 

French Calendars for 1911 

we cra | ae ae 


rench —40c., 
$1 S, st .25, $1.50 each, i 


FOREIGN 
A list of Foreign Books sui for 
Holiday Gifts sent when requested ; 
BOOKS chon eomglte catalog & dasead. 








BURR PRINTING HOUSE 


Complete facilities for 

composition, electrotyping, 

presswork and binding. 
Frankfort and Jacob Streets, New York 











THIRD EDITION 


A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE 


By CORRA HARRIS 


“A picture of a sensitive, refined woman 
and a high-souled noble man living such a life 
as the rest tenement dweller would find 
hard to bear, and living it with the knowledge 
that the sentence is for life. In this story will 
be found the real life of the true heroes of 
religion in this country to-day, a story which 
should give the most unthinking of Americans 
pause.”—New York Times. 


Cloth, $1.50 
At all booksellers, or sent postpaid by publishers 


HENRY ALTEMUS CO., Philadelphia 














The EDITOR 


A —- ene Se 
Literary orkers, is “ e 
Little Schoolmaster” for the 
Whole Fraternity of Writers 








| ee month, forty-eight pages of 
helpful articles by writers and 
editors, showing the sort of material 

wanted, how it should be prepared, and 
how to sell. Technical articles upon all 
branches of Literary work. Current in- 
formation as to the Literary Market, 
showing the present needs of various 
publications. Advance information re- 

arding all prize story iti 
y nde he of new publications, 
and their needs. 

The only journal of its character in 
America, and one that no writer can 
afford to be without. 


$1.00 a year—15c a copy 











ADDRESS 


The Editor Company 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 























Let us send you on a trip” Round the World 


@ Travel in every land is the field covered by the new 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE. In it appear articles from the 
pens of well-known travelers who have visited every land, 
bringing to the reader the vivid portrayal of the people, places 
and things they have seen. Europe with its picturesque 
peoples, its architectural splendors, and its interesting life ; 
Spain, France, Germany, England, Holland, Russia, Scandi- 
navia—all these come in for their share of attention, the 
cities, the countries, the peoples, the architectural wonders, 
ancient castles, magnificent public buildings, gaily thronged 
streets, intimate pictures of the life of the people, in such a 
way is the subject presented. Likewise travel in the more 
ancient countries with their great monuments of antiquity and 
their teeming populations will arouse the wondering interest of 
every one. The splendors of India, Egypt of hoary age with 
her archzological treasures, China in all her lethargy and 
unprogressiveness, Palestine and Syria under the yoke of a by- 
gone civilization—all these will be shown in their extraordi- 
nary settings. Then our own country with its matchless 
natural beauty, its towering mountain peaks, its majestic 
cafions, its marvelous cities, its yet primitive Ind an life,— 
America in all its varied life will thus be shown to the reader. 
@_No periodical has a subject that so lends itself to effective 
illustration. The pictures that appear in the TRAVEL 
MAGAZINE are by the very nature of the subject more 
remarkable and striking than those in any magazine published. 
Without a word of text the pictures alone would make a 
magazine of compelling interest. Supplementing the enter- 
tainingly written text the interest is irresistible. 
@ Isn't it worth $1.50 to have all this wealth of travel 
knowledge and fascination for a whole year? Try it. You 
will find it the best investment you ever made. 
McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO, 

449 Fourtu Avenue, New York. 
Please send me TRAVEL for one year. I enclose $1.50 in pay- 
ment. . 


Address 


B—11-10. Ade soc. for Canadian postage. 
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INTERESTING BOOKS FROM Mr. HUEBSCH’S FALL LIST 





FICTION 


Wild Oats 
By James Oppenheim 


With a Foreword by Edward Bok 
($1.20 met; by mail, $1.30) 
The author of ‘‘ Dr. Rast"’ has written a bold and powerful novel whose theme is The Great Black Plague, the most 
glaring danger of society. Judge Ben B. Lindsey says: ‘I wish every parent and teacher especially could read * W iid 
Oats.’ ‘he public conscience oi this country needs to be aroused on this important subject, and * Wild Oats’ is 1 positive 


factor in that direction, 1 trust it will have a wide circulation.” 





Democracy and the Overman 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS By Gt I 


($1.00 net; by mail, $1.08) 
Through Mr. Zueblin’s keen eyes we are enabled to see things from unsuspected viewpoints. The changing status of 


women, the influence of the 


press, modern society in all its ramifications, are passed before us as on a canvas, while a 


bold and unconventional thinker utters thought stimulating comment. 


HYGIENE 


ly Ways to Health 
oe ire Bishop 


2 
($1.50 met; by mail, $1.60) 

For twenty years Mrs. Bishop has been teaching people how to be strong and happy. How well she succeeds in interesting 
her audience is attested by the popularity of ‘* The Road to ‘Seventy Years Young.’” Her new book is on similar lines, but 
includes detailed exercises and instructions for preventing and overcoming most of our ills, So much is being written on 
health topics that such common sense as is here presented may not be underestimated. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY Health and Suggestion: 





The Dietetics of 


By Ernst von Feuchtersleben 
. ($1.00 met; by mail, $1.08) 
Now that this book has been made accessible to Americans there is little doubt that it will achieve here the same recognition 


that has been accorded it for generations in Germany. wy 


therapeutics, not by a priest, but by a scientist. Dr. Elw 


culiar value is a recognition of the importance of the will in 
Worcester endorses it highly. 


POETRY AND DRAMA a podt Ge ee ers ics 





By James Oppenheim 


(50. met; by mail, 55¢.) 
A blank verse drama of ’49. Poetic in feeling, inspiring in its outlook on the future, this play is new evidence of the 
rapidly developing powers of one of America’s most promising poets. It is a playable drama, one that will appeal to 
amateurs, especially in schools and colleges. First performed at Lanier Camp, Eliot, Me., Aug. 26, 1910. 





B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth avenue, New York 
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FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COCHRANE PUBLISHING CO. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 








IT 


By Elizabeth N. Watrous. $1.50 


The title is one to attract attention. Jean, the daughter 
of aprimitive family in the backwoods of the Adirondack 
Mountains, has aspirations far beyond her surroundings. 
Six weeks of schooling she has a year, and four miles a 
day to walk to the schoolhouse. As she grew older and 
had opportunity to see a few magazines and papers (used 
as wrapping paper from the mine store) she had many 
visions of the world outside her narrow horizon. But read 
the story yourself to see Jean Cummings’ endeavor to be 
as are other girls in the outside world. 


Logic and Imagination in 
the Perception of Truth 
By J. Rush Stoner. $1.50 


This book is written with the idea of reviewing some 
scientific and philosophic principles within the ordin 
modes of research and the categories of the plain man’s 
way of thinking. There has been an attempt at analyzing 
the forms of knowledge and belief, but this does not claim 
more than to have touched upon that vast realm of the 
Reason that makes possible the universal synthesizing 
activity of the Mind’s Life in the World of Experience. 








The Man from Mars, or 
Service for Service’s Sake 
By Henry W. Dowding. $1.50 


The hero of this remarkable story is a General Moraine, 
who having spent many years in Paris and other parts of 
Europe, claims to have visited Mars, obtaining authentic 
information and data relating to the civilization on that 
ng Chapter by chapter he narrates his journey to 

ars, tells in detail of his experiences upon that wonder- 
ful planet—depicting a civilization younger than our own, 
but vastly superior ; describing the social, political, .re- 
ligious and educational customs of the planet, and dis- 
closing the secret of its greatness. 





The Quaker Boy 
By Robert B. Dillingham. $1.50 


Dr. Weir Mitchell in “ Hugh Wynne" has told to the 
events which led a young gawd in Revolutionary times 
to take part in the war of independence. The present 
story narrates the transformation of a Quaker boy into a 
soldier of the Civil War, but it is different in its descrip- 
tion of life among the Friends. _It is written by one “ to 
the manner born.” There is in it little sternness or harsh 
repression of individual convictions, but if anything, too 
much liberty, and cn one question at least (that of negro 
slavery), an inspiration such as Whittier might have given 
to one who read his “ Voices of Freedom” in early 
Abolition days. 
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BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS 


A Garden of Girls 


With many full-page illustrations, beautifully repro- 
duced in four colors from drawings 


By HARRISON FISHER 


Size 93% x13 inches. Boxed 
Price $3.50 net; postpaid $3.77 








«A Garden of Girls,’’ as its name suggests, is 
a collection of Mr. Fisher’s latest pictures of girls, 
and his latest pictures are his best. With its bright 
-and clever short poems and bewildering profusion 
of feminine loveliness, it is just the book for birth- 
day gifts, Christmas gifts, Valentine’s Day- gifts, 
Commencement gifts, etc. In short, were .we 
coining phrases we should say to the American 
young man collectively, «« When in doubt, give 
her «A Garden of Girls.’ ”’ 


The Girl I Left Behind Me 


A Romance of Yesterday 
By WEYMER JAY MILLS 


Decorated and illustrated with many full-page 
pictures in color 


By JOHN RAE 


Size 8x11 inches. Boxed. 
Price $2.00 net ; postpaid $2.17. 


It is hard to say whether the author has excelled the 
artist or the artist the author in this wholly charming 
book. It is a little international romance of sixty-odd 
years ago—when the old Astor House was new, when 
there were flower gardens along Broadway, and New 
York was young. Just the love story of one violet April 
night, but so deliciously tender, so full of genuine senti- 
ment, so gay and so sorrowful, that the memory of it 
runs in your ears like a strain from some sweet, old- 
fashioned tune. 
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| The Garden of Fate 


By ROY NORTON: 
Mlustrations by HARRISON FISHER and JOSEPH CLEMENT COLL 


N asking you to read the “GARDEN OF FATE,” we feel 
I that here is a book that we can safely recommend. This 
is something more than the hackneyed “ love, mystery 
and adventure”’ story. Adventure and romance there are, and 
in good, generous quantities, but there is something more— 
the something that distinguishes the really great book from 
the mediocre. You'll appreciate the brilliant Oriental atmos- 
phere Mr. Norton has gotten into his story, and you’ll make a 
warm personal friend of most of the characters you meet. 
§ Even when Buhammei, arch villain though he is, rolls down 
dead on the steps leading out of The Garden of Fate, you’ll, as 
the Honorable Bob says, “‘ kinder want to cry.’- 


In our estimation the “‘GARDEN OF FATE’”’ is the 
best novel published this year and well worth your reading. 


Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 
W. J. WATT & CO., Publishers NEW YORK 




















Riedl end: Biber SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
Louis Joseph Vance’s & ELECTROTYPING CO., 


latest popular novel 30 and 32 East 21st Street 
TELEPHONE NUMBER : 3 : 930 GRAMERCY 
Ohe 


FORTUNE 
HUNTER 


The novel, like the play, is in 
its second successful season. “As 


good as THE BRASS BOWL 
but different.” 











DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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Sy CRIBNER’ S Magazine has 

Sey been more read, more quoted, 
== and more talked about within 
the past year than any other magazine 
published. Its position of leadership 
is established, its quality known, and 
its reputation for progressiveness, for 
filling its pages with the best, most 
interesting and entertaining literature 
and art of the time, is as widely known 
as its name. 


SCRIBNER’S Magazine is a family 
institution. If you read it this year, 
you will want to read it next year 
and the year after. There is never 
any occasion for speculation about its 
contents. You are always perfectly 
sure that you will find every number 
worth reading, worth keeping. 
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1911 


will be another great year for 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


and its thousands of readers 
































e a3 EW articles the Magazine has published were 
aeewem more widely read or discussed than those on 

etme “ England and the English from an American 
Point of View,” by PRICE COLLIER. They 
were keen in observation, trenchant in wit, and full of 
knowledge. The same author has written a new series 
of papers that have all of his qualities, dealing with a 
subject of the utmost present importance and interest: 


The Great Problems of the West in 
the East, {rom an Amenican Point of whet een 
especially with What 
England has Ac- (iim 
complished in \¥\~ 
India, with its three millions of Pep epants 
people; that land of Fatalism, of irree [ye 

concilablecastes, of many sects, ofnever- |) faa. 
ending mystery for the Occidental; tak- 


ing up also questions of our own in the 
Orient, the new position of Japan, etc. 





raceme. a — = ~ ; , — = ns 
i, See a ae aa 
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GEIHE Magazine has never published a story of 
7 adventure that has met with more instant 
= popularity than GENERAL FREDERICK 
FUNSTON'S true story of his fighting with Cuban 
Insurgents. This will be followed by the same author’s 
even more interesting and exciting story of his experi- 
ences while in the Philippines. 






GROUP of remarkable papers dealing with 
3 American Political History in 
a Our Own Times will be contributed 
by JAMES FORD RHODES, author of the 
now standard History of the United States, whose 
articles in 1911 will appear exclusively in this 
Magazine. 

They will deal with the two dramatic presidential conventions of 1880 and 1884, with the two 


Cleveland Administrations, and with the great Railway Strike of 1877 that for the first 
time demanded the intervention of the full power of the National Government. 


Lay 
ay & 
on 7 a 
7O% % 

* 





PANO narrative of personal seit (and the 
feeency Magazine has been noted for its many charm- 
aes ing and valuable contributions in this field) 
ail be more fascinating thn Mrs. BURTON 
HARRISON'S Recollections Grave and 
Gay, which will appear during next year. 


The author, related to many of the best-known families of the old South, has been all her life 
associated with interesting and famous people and events. Her pictures of Virginian life before 
the War, memories of the War in Richmond, including a meeting with Lincoln and hitherto 
unpublished facts about Jefferson Davis, make a narrative of the greatest interest, which is supple- 
mented by impressions of social life in the New York of the early 70's. Mrs. Harrison is of 
course a well-known author; but there is something better than literary skill in these memoirs: 
a spontaneity, an element of charming personality, touches of humor, wit and pathos, and a 
keen sense of the interest of life as it ~ passed before her. 
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OR RNEST THOMPSON SETON’S story of his 
maga experiences in the wild and almost unknown 
=a country of The Arctic Prairies, 
aihaae he-svent in setach primarily of the Buffalo, leads 


him into the region of untold numbers of various animals. 


He tells it in four early numbers of the Magazine. He found the Land of the Buffalo and 
later journeyed on into the Land of the Caribou and the Musk-ox. No writer about the 
woods and animals and men who dwell there is read with more interest and pleasure. 


eal HERE will be two more of SIR ARTHUR 
. oE 5 CONAN DOYLE’S wonderfully vivid epi- 
= sodes, seen Through the Mists 


of the great historic past. Ilustrated by N.C. Wyeth. 


The First Cargo—A Roman soldier's account of the coming of the Saxons to Britain. The 
Red Star—The Star of the Prophet Mahomet, son of Abdallah, and his hosts of followers. 


BEe@IEORCE Epwarp WoopeseRRY, one of 
Fee) the foremost of contemporary American poets 
Was and essayists, will in a series of papers con- 
tribute impressions of North Africa and the 
Desert (Tunis, Algeria, and the near country). 


It may be foreseen what a subject they present to a traveller with the author's imagination, one 


with his sense of the picturesque and poetic, and eye for the wonderful color of the land and - 
the kaleidoscopic costumes of the people. 












AO one better knows the significance. of the awa- 
eam kening of Modern | 
mes Purkey than H. 

G. DWICHT, who has lived 

there for years and been in close 


contact with every phase of life. 


He will contribute a group of articles that are full of ~ 
charm and picturesqueness, at the same time that they &f 
deal with modem conditions. Fully illustrated. Br by F. J. Wa 


@ pat 
Copyright by the Metropolitan  ilbciall of Art 
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esi HE New Senal, Kennedy Square, 
am by F. HOPKINSON SMITH, begins in 

3g November. It is a story of the South 
before the War—romantic, rich in its humor and sen- 
timent. There is an element of idealism, a cheerful 
and genial appreciation of character, a spirit of irra- 
diating optimism pervading it. In one of the later 
chapters there is a most dramatic scene in which Poe 
figures as the leading character. 


pee LMER ROBERTS, whose remarkable 
Mam papers on certain palitical and economic 

saa Aspects of Modern Germany 
have attracted the widest attention both in this country 
and Europe, will contribute further articles—Insurance 
of the Unemployed in Germany, Rebates and Ex- 
ceptional Rates on German Railways, etc. 





La V,VAINSLOW HOMER, for many years a leader 
peng in the development of American art, and one 
SP of the very greatest painters of the sea the 
world has known, will be the subject of an article by 
CHRISTIAN BrinTON. It will be illustrated by many 
of the artist's most celebrated paintings. 






a N early numbers of the year will appear an 
im] important story by HENRY VAN DYKE 

23 and a dramatic poem, Pomegranate 
Seed, by Mrs. WHARTON. 
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From a photograph by H. G. Dwight From a photograph by George T. Marsh 


Notable Illustrated Articles will include 


The Harbor, +; Wacter PRicHARD EATON 
New York's busy port, where men go down to the sea in ships that fly the flags of all the world. 


Conquering the Sierras 


By BENJAMIN BROOKS, author of “Below the Water Line” 
An engineer's story of a thrilling ride over the mountains on a motor inspection car. 


A Gorner in Four-Posters 
By CLIFFORD W. ASHLEY. An artist's experiences in collecting old furniture. 


Recent Tendencies in Marine 
Painting, \y BiRGE HARRISON 


Illustrated with the work of great master painters of the sea. 


The Gardens of Apolio, »; Louise cicnoux 
The famous gardens of Louis XIV. Illustrated by F. Walter Taylor, 


The Best Every number will 
Short Story pave 4 
Writers The Work 
in the world will con- of Famous 
tribute to Scribners. Painters 

Send saa dita and Illus- 

now. $3.00 a year. trators 
Charles Scribner's Sons 

New York 





From a drawing by F. Walter Taylor 
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woman he loves, in conflict with his passionate devotion to his work. And in the end the 
woman holds the threads of all the fates in her hand—the fate of the poet’s masterpiece, 


the fate of the poet’s love, and her own fate. And she wins, unexpectedly, dramatically, 
supremely. 


**The Eagle’s Feather ’’ is drawn with bold and brilliant strokes, and marks a distinct 
advance in the work of the gifted author of ‘* The Title Market.”’ 


Frontispiece in color by B. Martin Justice ) 
12mo. Price, $1.25 net. (Postpaid, $1.37.) ‘i$ : 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine {> THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
of Literature and Life ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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A story of the dual nature of a great artist, and of his passionate devotion to the ; 
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George 
Barr 


McCutcheon’s 


LATEST 
SUCCESS 


The 
ROSC 


in the 


Fall page illustrations 
in color 


By A. I. KELLER 





“ ‘The Rose in the 
Ring’ is Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon’s mas- 
terpiece;” — Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean. 














boty. Ah 


-~ x — 
: —— 








“‘ George Barr McCutcheon is at bis best in this new novel.’’— Buffalo Evening News. 


“It is @ right good story written in McCutcheon’s best style, and nobody has any 
better.’’—Salt Lake Tribune. 


‘A more charmingly told tale can scarcely be found.’’—Wisconsin State Fournal. 











ever told. 





“« *The Rose in the Ring,’ one of the best stories| | “‘ Once started, the reader will rave over the 


feat, impulsive as a torrent. * * * And it is| | guess that he or she will read it again might 
a splendid love story.’’—Boston Globe. not go amiss.” —Detroit News. 


It is an old-time McCutcheon|' | story until the end is reached * * * anda 
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LIPPINCOTT’S an? 


E ARE A BIT PROUD OF WHAT WE ACCOMPLISHED 

IN 1910, IN NO YEAR OF THIS MAGAZINE’S LONG 

HISTORY HAS IT BEEN BIGGER, RICHER, MORE 

SATISFYING. YET WE ARE TRYING HARD TO SURPASS IT 
DURING THE COMING YEAR—AND WE’RE GOING TO. 








NOVELETTES BY 


GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
Author of “ Get-Rich-Quick-W allingford,” etc. 


ZONA GALE 
Author of “‘ The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre,”’ etc. 


WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 
Author of *‘ Routledge Rides Alone,” etc. 





DAVID POTTER 
Author of ‘‘ The Lady of the Spur,”’ etc. 


CAROLYN WELLS 
Author of ‘‘ The Clue,” “‘ The Gold Bag,” ete. 


EDITH MACVANE 
Author of “‘ The Duchess of Dreams,” etc. 





ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT ; 
Will Levington Comfort Author of ‘‘ The Smuggler,” ‘‘ Poketown People,” etc. George L. Knapp 





EDITH ROBINSON, ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY, NEVIL MONROE 
HOPKINS, DOROTHEA DEAKIN, and others to be announced later 





SHORT-STORIES 


This magazine has something of a reputation for its short stories. 
This coming year we are going to break all records for both quality and 
quantity. Among them will be a notable series about departmental life in 
Washington, by Ella Middleton Tybout. A few ‘of the others who will 
contribute them are : 


John Reed Scott Mary Roberts Rinehart Thomas L. Masson 
Mary Heaton Vorse Will Levington Comfort Augusta Kortrecht 
Will Irwin Elizabeth Jordan Stanley Olmsted 
Molly Elliot Seawell George L. Knapp Elliott Flower 

Alice MacGowan Dorothy Canfield Catalina Paez 

Owen Oliver Marion Hill Caroline W. Morrison 
Hulbert Footner John Kendrick Bangs Luella T. Bussenius 
Olivia Howard Dunbar Elizabeth Maury Coombs Lizette W. Reese 
Elsie Singmaster Grace MacGowan Cooke B. MacArthur 
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THE NEW YEAR 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Our series of articles on ‘‘ What is Wrong with Our 
Public Schools’’ attracted so much attention that we are 
going to print another series on ‘‘ What is Good in Our 
Public Schools,’’ which will be contributed by America’s 
foremost educators. There will be also many other 
striking Special Articles. Some of the writers will be: 












Molly Elliot Seawell 


General Chas, King 
Mrs. John Van Vorst 
Col. Willard French 


Clifford Howard 
Joseph M. Rogers 
Jennie Brooks 


One of the best- 
liked features of 


Rupert Sargent Holland W. J. Lampton Lippi am off's is 
Herman Scheffauer Minna Thomas Antrim its big depart- 
Edwin L. Sabin Ellis O. Jones ment of humor 
Mrs. I. Zangwill Thomas L. Masson —sixteen pages 
Day Allen Willey Ella Wheeler Wilcox of jests, jingles, 
George Allan England Jane Belfield and anecdotes. 
Ralph W. Bergengren Wilmot Price 


This is happily 
named 


WALNUTS AND 
WINE 


All the contributions are 
signed and paid for. 
Poets whose best work 


Rupert S. Holland 


WAYS OF THE 
HOUR 


This department of brief, pithy 
articles on timely topics has 
proved immensely popular. We 
have plans laid for improving 
it during the coming year. Many will appear in Lppincott's 
of those who contribute Special Magazine during the coming 
Articles also will -write ‘‘ Ways GraceMacGewanCooke Year : 








of the Hour”’ Tainaeiee oo 
sketches. We Florence Earle Coates Rose Chambers Goode 
shall be glad Ella Wheeler Wilcox Madge Morris 


Witter Bynner 
to have any of yn Herman Scheffauer 








our readers 
submit brief 
articles on sea- 
sonable sub- 
jects for this 
department. 


ia 
sey 


ie — — 


Marie Van Vorst 








Nevil M. Hopkins 


M. I. McNeal-Sweeney 
Charles Hanson Towne 
John Kendrick Bangs 
Frank D. Sherman 
Clinton Scollard 

Ethel Syford 

Alfred Damon Runyon 
Arthur Wallace Peach 


AN ENTICING OFFER 





W. J. Lampton 

Ethel Colson 

Mahion Leonard Fisher 
Charlotte Wilson 
Arthur B. Rhinow 
Chariton L. Edholm 
Mary Coles Carrington 
*‘ John Carter ”’ 


The Bookman, as you know, costs $2.50 a year, which is 


also the price of Lippincott’s. 


Subscribe now and we will send 


you both publications for one year—to separate addresses if 
desired—for $4.00. Send your subscription to 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
In and Out of a French Country- House 


A sequel to “Three Normandy Inns” 
By ANNA BOWMAN DODD 


Author of “Cathedral Days,” “Three Normandy 
Inns,” etc. 
Copiously illustrated from photographs made for this book 
by M. Robert Demachy 


Mrs. Dodd is at her best when writing a 
book of travel. Witness the wide and enduring 
popularity of her “Three Normandy Inns” and 
“Cathedral Days.” “In and Out of a French 
Country-House”’ is like these in its tenor, being a 
leisurely and delightful accoynt of life in a manor 
house in Normandy, with graphic and charming as ass 
descriptions of this ae picturesque corner of France. The illustrations deserve 
more than a passing note. They are by M. Robert Demachy of Paris, who is widely 
celebrated in France as one of the cleverest and most artistic of modern photographers. 
His exceedingly beautiful pictures would be sufficient of themselves to make the book 
worthy of unusual attention. 8vo. $2.25 net. Postage extra. 











Compiled by ESTHER SINGLETON 


Famous Sculpture FLORENCE 


Described by Great Writers Described by Great Writers 


“Great Pictures,’ “Famous Paintings,” 
and the other volumes of this series have : : 
become navn mae gift books. They Miss Singleton has gleaned from many 
are handsomely bound in green and gold; “OF 
are copiously and beautifully illustrated; Sources eloquent descriptions of Florence, 
the range of subjects comprised in them is | the city of all Italy which is the most 
so wide that any one who reads will find Mages Nag 
something of interest in them; and the steeped in literary associations. Florence, 
idea of arranging in convenient form ex- | the homé of Dante, Michael Angelo, Savon- 
tracts from great writers upon certain sub- : : 
jects is unique in conception. Altogether, | arola, Giotto, Della Robbia, Lorenzo the 
these books are of permanent interest and : ‘ 
value. The present volume, on Sculpture, Magnificent, and scores of others, is from 
should be one of the most popular of the | its literary and artistic memories the most 
series. Consider some of the statues | . ° Se we 
described by picture and pen in this volume; | interesting city in all Italy. Travellers, 
Apollo Belvedere, Venus de Milo, Laocoon, : 

Niobe. Moses by Michael Angelo, etc. Few students and, in short, all well-read people 
more lasting impressions are brought back } will find this volume of deep interest and 
from a trip abroad than those inspired by 
these beautiful and majestic masterpieces | PeTmanent value. 
of the sculptor’s art. 


With 48 illustrations. 8vo, $1.60 net; | With 48 illustrations. $1.60 net; post- 
postpaid, $1.79 paid, $1.78 
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NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 


WHAT'S WRONG 
WITH THE WORLD 


By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


Author of ‘‘ Varied Types,’’ ‘‘Tremendous Trifles,’’ >tc. 


Delectable as ever is this latest volume of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s essays. Says a critic: ‘‘Mr. Bernard Shaw is a cult; 
but Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton is an institution. Without 
him we have a suspicion that life would be scarcely endur- 
able. Perhaps he is sometimes brilliant without being 
altogether truthful. But then how many of us are entirely 
capable of being truthful, and how very few of us are 
capable of being brilliant. Is there not a little envious- 
ness in some of this criticism of Mr. Chesterton’s para- 
doxes? Certainly many of us are so aweary of this work- GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
a-day world and its smug prophets that we are little 
enough inclined to find Fault with one who not only provides entertainment—and 
sometimes shrewd enough doctrine—for our intellects, but stimulates the dullest of 
us to a lively humor.” 


12mo. Price $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.63 


MARY MAGDALENE 


A PLAY 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 
Author of ‘‘ Monna Vanna,’’ ‘‘ The Blue Bird,’’ etc. 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos 











Maurice Maeterlinck’s new play, ‘‘ Mary Magdalene,” is 
Sadan his finest effort, regarded as a piece of sheer 
iterature. Its biblical heroine, such historic characters 
as Lazarus, Joseph of Arimathza, Nicodemus, blind 
Bartimzus, Martha, Mary Cleophas and Mary Salome, 
are introduced into the action, while the voice of the 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK Redeemer is heard behind the scenes. A light touch is 

iven by the cynical conversation of three or four well- 
bred and highly civilized Romans, who also he their parts inthe drama. The IZnglish 
version is from the pen of Mr. Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, the translator o ‘‘ The 
Blue Bird,” ‘‘The Measure of the Hours,” ‘‘ The Double Garden” and others of the 


author’s later works. 
12mo, $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32 
By the same author. A new, holiday edition of 


THE BLUE BIRD 


A beautiful setting for this most popular of M. Maeterlinck’s works. Decorative 
cover, large paper, boxed. 


Price, $1.80 net. Postage extra 
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THE BOOKMAN 
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IGHER quality, a more compre- 
hensive sweep of our own country 
and of the literary circles of Europe, 
the addition of new features without the 
sacrifice of any of the old ones that have 
found favour in the eyes of our readers,— 
these are the aims and the promises of 
Tue Bookman for 1911. We believe that 
the magazine during the coming year will 
be more authoritative and far more inter- 
esting than it has ever been before. We 
are determined that it shall more than 
maintain the full responsibility of its posi- 
tion as the sole representative of American 
literature in the magazine field. 
It is impossible for us to announce at 


this time a complete list of the features for 
the coming year. 
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CHEE ERLE HERE TREES 


A few of the special articles already 
planned are as follows: 


THE SOUTH IN FICTION 


We have arranged for a series of four papers dealing 
with The South in Fiction. These articles should have 
more than a sectional appeal. What Northern reader is 
there who has not a keen personal interest in the scenes of 
Uncle Remus, in the home of the Grandissimes, in the 
fireplace of dear old quixotic Colonel Carter of Carters- 


ville, in the Blue Grass region of Mr. Allen’s The Choir | 


Invisible? These papers will appear in the following 
order: I. Kentucky and Tennessee, treating of the scenes 
of the novels of James Lane Allen, Alice Hegan Rice, 
John Fox, Jr., Harriet Beecher Stowe, Nancy Huston 
Banks, Opie Read and others. II. The Atlantic Coast 
Line, Part One, Virginia and North Carolina (F. Hopkin- 
son Smith, Thomas Nelson Page, Ellen Glasgow, Mary 
Johnson, Thomas Dixon and others). III. The Atlantic 
Coast Line, Part Two, South Carolina, Georgia and Flor- 
ida (Joel Chandler Harris, Will N. Harben, Augusta J. 
Evans, R. W. Chambers, and others). IV. Old and New 
Louisiana, George W. Cable, Grace King, O. Henry and 


others. 


THE STORY OF MODERN BOOK 
ADVERTISING 


A series of two or three papers showing by text and 
pictorially the devices by which the most striking books of 
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the past quarter of a century have been exploited. It isa 
common and probably sound argument that the advertising 
of a book differs from other advertising in that it is not 
cumulative and that for each new book a new special cam- 
paign must be planned and carried out. Of course many 
books have owed success to some fortunate chance, such as 
the marriage of the Marquis of Lorne to one of the Royal 
Princesses, which turned the attention of the reading world 
to Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. But the exploitation of a 
modern novel is something ‘to be carefully planned. The 
story of the campaigns in connection with the striking suc- 
cesses of modern fiction will be told in these articles, 


‘which will be illustrated with reproductions of the posters 


and other pictorial designs which have been used for the 
purpose of attracting the attention of readers to such books 
as Trilby, Ben Hur, Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, David 
Harum, The Prisoner of Zenda, The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes, Richard Carvel, etc. 


THE DRAMA 


Mr. Brander Matthews of this country and Mr. 
William Archer of England have both gone publicly on 
record as believing that the dramatic criticism of Mr. 


_Clayton Hamilton is the best that is being written in this 


country at the present day. Mr. Hamilton’s work does 
not deal with actors and theatrical managers, but with the 
play and the playwright. Our arrangements with Mr. 
Hamilton have taken a very definite form. In the No- 
vember issue he is writing of the Younger Group of 
American dramatists. In December he will discuss The 
Plays of the Autumn. His paper in the January number 
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will take up the Moving Picture as a real form of dramatic 
art, showing how it should eventually in time approximate 
genuine literature. In February, Mr. Hamilton will deal 
with the plays of the winter, and in March the subject of 
his article will be Melodrama Old and New. 


BEST SELLERS OF YESTERDAY 


This series of papers, inaugurated last March, will 


‘continue throughout 1911. Among the books to be dis- 


cussed in it will be E. P. Roe’s Barriers Burned Away, 
Mary J. Holmes’s Tempest and Sunshine, Albion W. 
Tourgee’s 4 Fool’s Errand, Horace Greeley’s What I Know 
about Farming, and Maria Cummings’s The Lamplighter. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
‘STORY TELLERS 


In this series there have already appeared papers on 
Richard Harding Davis, Booth Tarkington, Owen Wister, 
Mary E. Wilkins, F. Marion Crawford, Robert Herrick, 
Margaret Deland, Ellen Glasgow, Gertrude Atherton, 
Winston Churchill, O. Henry, Robert W. Chambers, 
Stewart Edward White and Kate Douglas Wiggin. To 
appear during 1911 there are articles on F. Hopkinson 
Smith, George Barr McCutcheon, John Fox, Jr., David 
Graham Phillips and Jack London. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 





popularity. 


popularity. 





WOLF, THE 
STORM LEADER 
By FRANK CALDWELL 


The most famous dog team inthe world was that 
driven by Eli, the mail carrier, from Nome, in far 


Northern 
Alaska, thou- 
sands of miles 
to Washington, 
where they 
were received 
by President 
Roosevelt, by 
Postmaster 
General Cortel- 
you and by 
many other 
very notable 
people. Thisis 
the story of that 
team, of the 
driver, or 
“musher,” as 
they call him in 
Alaska; of his 
dogs ; and par- 
ticularly of the 
team leader, 
one Wolf. If 
you love dogs, 
whether you 
are asmall boy 
or an old man, 
a little girl ora 
wore se lady, 

ou will be 
ascinated by 
the life story of 
this wonderful 
- j Wolf, who was 
ag OS Ee «ES me; born in a cave, 

: trapped in the 
wilds of Alaska, became a remarkable team leader, 
and led his mates all the way from Nome to Wash- 
ington. This is a great dog story; all the better 
because it is literally true, and because the leader 
of the dog team wasn’t a dog at all, but a wolf. 





Illustrated, 8vo. Price, $160 net. Postpaid, $1.7h 





PATTY’S SUCCESS 
By CAROLYN WELLS 
Author of “Patty Fairfield,” etc. 


Patty’s success really began seven years ago with the pub- 
lication of a new girl’s book called ‘‘ Patty Fairfield.’’ 
Patty was so successful in making a great many friends that 
the next year Miss Wells wrote a second volume about her. 
The new book was popular and the old book retained its 
And ever since it has been the history of this 
very bright, very charming and very successful series that 
the new volumes are popular and the old ones retain their 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 


BILL BRUCE 


OF HARVARD 
By GILBERT PATTEN 


Although this 
book is classed asa 
juvenile, it is not 
merely a story for 


youngsters, but 
will be read with 
delight by every 


baseball enthusiast, 
irrespective of age 
or sex. The strug- 
gles of Bill Bruce, 
the phenomenal 
Harvard pitcher, to 
work his way 
through college 
and keep himself 
untainted by professionalism, make an ab- 
sorbing and virile narrative, while the Har- 
vard and Yale baseball games are depicted 
with such skill that the reader must almost 
fancy himself sitting on the bleachers and 
witnessing a real clash between college 
nines. A rousing good yarn. 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 


THE STORY OF 
| OUR NAVY 
By WILLIS J. ABBOT 


With 50 illustrations, representing his- 
toric events, famous ships, heroes of the 
navy, etc. , 

8vo. Price, $2.00 
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Every household library as well as every public library 
ought to possess Dr. William Libke’s 





Outlines of the History of Art 


Here is a rare opportunity to secure the new edition of this 
great standard work at a price far below its regular publication 
price, and to obtain with it a two years’ subscription to THE 
BOOK MAN, absolutely free. 

The new editica which we offer is edited, minutely revised 
and largely rewritten and brought up to the present time by 
Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., F.A.I.A., the famous American 
art critic, and author of “A History of Architecture,” “ The 
Artist’s Way of Working,” “The Appreciation of Pictures,” 
“The Appreciation of Sculpture,” “The Appreciation of Archi- 
tecture,” “ The Independence of the Arts of Design,” etc. 

It is not cheaply printed and bound for this particular offer, 
but is the regular new edition exactly as sold in the bookstores for 
$10.00 net. The work is in 2 vols., 8vo, cloth (1200 pages), 
gilt tops, and design in gold on backs and boxed. Fully illus- 
trated with 130 full-page halftone plates and 660 line cuts. 


See following pages for fuller description of the work 
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“Libke’s ‘His- 
tory of Art,’ both 
in form and in con- 


tent, in scholarship 


and artistic criti- 


cism, ranks as the 
the best work of 
the kind that has 
yet appeared in 
English.” 
The Outlook, 
New York. 


























| pena ««Outlines of the History of Art’’ has long 
been the standard work on this subject, and has been 

used in the Schools of the country as a work of 
reference and often as a text book, for which it is well 
suited, by reason of the accuracy of its statements and the 
excellent sense of proportion with which the art of the 
various countries of all ages is treated. 

The work first appeared in 1860. ‘The eleventh edition 
was published in 1891, this latter being a revised edition, 
but the changes were slight. 

Since 1891 much has been added to the scholar’s 
knowledge of archeology and to the critic’s preception of 
artistic truth, but since 1860 the whole point of view has 
changed. ‘The History of Art which is possible to-day 
was unthinkable in 1860; many assumptions have proved 
untrue; many known facts have wholly different explana- 
tions now, from those once thought sufficient. The amount 
of added fact is great and important. The publishers there- 
fore decided to make a complete new edition. 

They secured the services of Mr. Russell Sturgis, the 
eminent art critic and writer, to edit and revise the entire 
work. 

Mr. Sturgis has done this work in a most careful and 
satisfactory’ manner, adding much new material to the 
original and altering much of the old text, with the con- 
scientious desire to make the book what Dr. Liibke would 
probably have made it had he been writing at this date 
and in America. 

Wherever it has seemed best to modify an expressed 
opinion of Dr. Liibke, the change has been made not for the 
purpose of substituting the new editor’s own opinions, 
but to modify the thought in view of discoveries and 
critical judgments which have been made certain since the 
original text was written. An entire section devoted to 
Art in the Nineteenth Century has been written bringing 
the work down to the present time. 

The new work has been printed from entirely new plates. 

The illustrations are a special feature of the New 
Edition, there being 660 line cuts in the text, and 130 
full-page halftone plates. The older editions having no 
halftone plates and only 550 cuts in the text. 

Thus we offer a standard and authoritative history of Art, 
of which the story of man’s artistic expression in Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture and Painting, from the monuments of 
primitive ages up to the works of the present time, is told 
in a charming yet critical manner and edited by an 
American of acknowledged eminence in the world of Art. 


The work is in two volumes, large 8vo 
(1200 pp.), with a table of contents in each 
volume, and most thorough general index 
of subjects and artists, and a separate 
index of illustrations, which latter index is 
an entirely new feature and of much value. 
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WHAT CRITICS SAY ABOUT THE 
NEW EDITION OF LUBKE 


“It is im ible within the scope of a short article to give an 
adequate i of the beauty and the value of these two volumes 
of the history of art. Oe ee 

The subject-matter goes back to prehistoric and primitive art. 
It practically exhausts knowledge of Egyptian, Asiatic, Greek, 
Etruscan, Koman, early Christian, Moham , Romanesque 
and Gothic art. : Pp 

The second volume is given over to the art of modern times and 
to a study of all known schools of that art. Practically there is 
nothing which comes under the art head which is left unto 
in this t work. ; 

Dr. Sturgis is an authority. He has amplified the work or 
Dr. Litbke, has made clear by his insight and treatment many 
things which were obscure, and, to sum it up briefly, he has made 
an. eye-satisfying and mind-satisfying art work. is work is not 
for artists alone, nor for art lovers alone, for that matter, but for 
every one who loves the beautiful.”—Evening Post, Chicago. 


“Art lovers will welcome the new edition of Wilhelm Liibke’s 
‘Outlines of the History of Art,’ by Russell Sturgis. Libke’s 
‘Outlines’ has been a standard work ever since it appeared in 1860. 
It has now been edited, minutely revised and largely rewritten 
by Russell Sturgis, the art critic, architect and author of many art 
boo and editor of fine art in rr for Webster’s Dictionary 
and Appleton’s Encyclopedia. If done by a less expert hand the 
attempt at revising, almost rewriting, an authority like Libke 
might be held an impertinence of the first water, but Mr. Sturgis 
has done well. He has changed only what was absolutely necessary. 

In 1891 the eleventh edition of Liibke was published, really a 
revised edition, principally with respect to new archzological 
knowledge. Since 1860, however, the whole point of view with 
regard to artistic truth has changed, and it seemed eminentl 
fitting to the publishers of this American edition that the boo 
should be rewritten, and new matter incorporated with the origi- 
nal text, which work Mr. Sturgis has accomplished with satis- 
factory result. The reader who consults Mr. Sturgis’ ‘Liibke’ can 
rest assured that the facts are the most correct to be had, while 
in matters of opinion pure and simple he has Liibke’s views.”— 
Record-Herald, Chicago. 


** ‘Outlines of the History of Art,’ in two volumes, is a desir- 
able addition to the library. Russell Sturgis has edited in a 
eceerertae manner the eleventh edition of Dr. Liibke’s ‘Grund- 
riss Der unstgeschichte,’ incorporating much valuable and 
necessary new matter with the original text. The publishers have 
enriched this latest edition by illustrations, there being 660 line 
cuts in the text and 130 full-page halftone engravings. Mr. 
Sturgis is an authority upon art, and he has so written the text 
that Liibke’s edition becomes at once more simple and more within 
the grasp of the ordinary mind. It is a capital work from which to 
study the history of architecture, sculpture and painting. Much 
space is devoted to the art of the nineteenth century, the material 
in this section being original text fitting the need of the student 
of to-day. The volumes are carefully indexed, both as to text 
and illustrations, theréfore its fitness as a reference book is en- 

iced. One feels that Mr. Sturgis has been very conscientious 
in his treatment of the original text matter of Liibke, and that 
nothing has been eliminated or changed that would detract from 
its value as a reference book on art. Dr. Wilhelm Liibke was a 
ee at the Polytechnic Institute and at the Art School in 
tuttgart. In no way, in this work of _Liibke’s, has Mr. Sturgis 
substituted his views for those of the German author, but taking 
into consideration the discoveries and critical studies, to use his 
own words, of the past forty years, he has sought to modify the 
thought of the original.”—Fine Arts Journal. 


“In two handsome volumes comes the minutely-revised and 
largely-rewritten ‘Outlines of the History of Art,’ by no less an 
authority than Dr. Wilhelm Liibke of the Polytechnic Institute 
and of the Stuttgart Art School. The splendid illustrations are a 
special feature in this new edition, there being 660 line cuts in the 
text and 130 full-page halftones, a great increase over the former 
embellishing. Man’s artistic expressions and architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting, from the monuments of primitive man down 
to such beautiful objects as the Empire State capitol building at 
Albany, and the St. Gaudens’ ‘Shaw Memorial’ on Boston Coup 
mon. it is history told in the most charming, semi-critical and not 
too technical fashion, edited by an American of acknowledged 
artistic eminence. It will at once take a high place among stand- 
ard works on art; and as a handy and accurate work of reference. 
its position is assured. This edition, revised, enlarged and 
rounded out by Russell Sturgis, is an invaluable addition to the 
pony of art, and cannot be too widely circulated.”—The Globe, 

oston. 








‘“Wilhelm 
Libke’s ‘ Outlines 
of the History ot 
Art,’ for many years 
one of the most 
popular, useful and 
authoritative works 
accessible to the 
public, has been 
taken in hand by 
Mr.Russell Sturgis, 
who has minutely 
revised it through- 
out, making of it a 
strictly new edition 
and something 
more.” 4 - 


The Dial, Chicago. 
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This Is Our Offer in Another Form 


The regular price of Liibke’s History of Art is $10.00 


The regular price of Tut Bookman for two 
years 1s ; : ; : : ; See 


The regular price for both is ; : . $15.00 
We offer both for 


Actual saving : 


; : ; , : 8.00 


Use the order blank at the bottom of this page and send us $1.00, and we will 
at once send to you (express prepaid) the two volumes described herein, and will 
enter your two-year’s subscription to THe Booxman. If, upon receipt of the books, 
you do not find them satisfactory, you may return them at our expense. 


You may pay the $8.00 in monthly payments of $1.00 for 8 months, or, if you 
will remit the full amount with your order, we will allow you a discount of 104, 
making the net price to us $7.20. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers of Tot BooKMAN 











Messrs. DODD, MEAD & CO., Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, New York. 


Enclosed find $1.00. Send me, express paid, ‘OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY 
OF ART”” by William Liibke (2 vols.) and enter my subscription to Taz Booxman for two years. 
If the books are not satisfactory, I will return them within five days at your expense. Otherwise I 
will pay you $1.00 a month for seven months. 
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TWO NOTABLE BOOKS 


A Diplomatist’s Wife in 
Many Lands 


By MRS. HUGH FRASER 
Author of “Marna’s Mutiny,” etc. 


The writer's object has been chiefly to describe what she and 
ler near relations have actually seen and heard of noteworthy 
events and notable people of the nineteenth century. This 
might seem an over-ambitious programme in an ordinary case, 
but Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s is no ordinary case. Born at Rome in 
1851, she was the daughter of Thomas Crawford, called “The 
sculptor of the Capitol,” a niece of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
MRS. HUGH FRASER and a sister of Marion Crawford. The first volume deals 

with the writer’s life in Rome and elsewhere before her mar- 
riage in 1874, and incidentally gives vivid glimpses into private life and public events in 
Rome during that period. How familiar were the scenes and personages of Roman 
society to the Crawfords may be gathered from the pages of Marion Crawford’s novels. 
The second volume deals with experiences after her marriage to Hugh Fraser of the 
British Diplomatic Service, and describes life and society in Europe and the Orient and 
South America during twenty eventful years. A list of the notable people whom Mrs. 
Fraser has met, and of whom she here records her personal impressions, would look not 
unlike a history of the celebrities of the latter part of the nineteenth century. The en- 
tire biography is a noteworthy record of a crowded life, and as such will take high rank 
among the notable books of the season. 








Illustrated. Two volumes, 8vo, boxed, $6.00 net. Expressage extra 


The Life of Tolstoy 


By ALMYER MAUDE 
Author of “Tolstoy and His Problems,” etc. 


There is probably no one in England or America to-day so 
well qualified as Mr. Maude to be a competent biographer of 
the great Russian idealist and teacher. Not merely has he, 
in company with his wife, undertaken the translation into 
English of the major portion of Tolstoy’s writings, but in 
addition he has had the advantage of knowing the Russian 
writer intimately for years, and of visiting him frequently. 

is plan in the present work has been as far as possible to 
allow Tolstoy’s words to tell their own story. The result is 





ae: | a series of literary vignettes, admirable in point of style and 
Tolstoy when comuiéhcing particularly so in portraying those events and those mental 
“Anna Karénina.” developments which to the great writer himself have seemed 


_of crucial importance. 
Mr. Maude’s “The Life of Tolstoy” constitutes a standard account of the life and 
work of the greatest man in Russia to-day, a man who, despite the individual and in 


some measure eccentric character of his teaching, does none the less interpret and typify 
the ideals of young Russia. 


Illustrated. Two volumes, 8vo0, boxed, $6.00 net. Expressage extra 
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"BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST A 
& COCOA L "( Aike or 


is made from the 
best cocoa beans, 


scientifically 


blended. 


Absolutely pure, 
healthful, and 
Pepiatere delicious. 

52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 























BRIGHTEN UP oxiSteny.'e tte OFFICE, 
ee PAPER 


WASHBURNE’S PATENT 
P. F 


bes materials in a clean | 
by well-paid help, r 
Every pair warranted — f 








» & New pair or your AL WRITING INK 
cM ; ENGROSSING 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 
Oprie PASTE 


VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhe- 
stves. hey will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient, 
At Dealers Generally 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CcO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, NW. Y. 
Brancugs: Cuicaco, LoNpon 


) ee eae 


+ MASS., U.S.A. 
See that Boston Gartzr & 
az “Sl is stamped on the clasp, 
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Some Brilliant New Books 


“HELL-FIRE 
HARRISON” 


By W. D. Wattles 


A story of ‘‘Merrie England,” in the times of George III in the 
days of the ‘‘Hell-Fire Clubs.” 


Stirring ; Thrilling; Intensely Dramatic 


An altogether fascinating tale 


Illustrated and decorated in color 
by Frank T. Merrill. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 








Nathan Gallizier’s New Novel 


“THE COURT OF LUCIFER” 


A brilliant historical romance woven around the famous and notorious Borgia family. 
Mr. Gallizier’s new book completes his Italian trilogy, in which *‘Castel del Monte’ and 
‘The Sorceress of Rome” have been so successfully published. 


With four illustrations in full color by The Kinneys. Cloth, $1.50 





SadaKichi Hartman’s Netw Work 


“The WHISTLER BOOK” 


A monograph of the life and position in art of James McNeil Whistler. The first 
comprehensive and authoritative book issued at a moderate price which adequately 
covers the work of the greatest painter of modern times. With upwards of sixty repro- 
ductions in duogravures of Whistler’s most important works. 


Cloth, decorative, boxed, $2.50 





FOR YOUNG READERS 


Two new “LITTLE COLONEL” books 


4 





“MARY WARE 
IN TEXAS” 


By Annie Fellows Johnston 


A new regular LITTLE COLONEL 
ook, continuing the adventures of the 
vivacious little heroine of the tenth 
volume of this famous series, MARY 
WARE: THE LITTLE COLONEL’S 
CHUM. 


Mlustrated, bound uniform with 
the previous volumes of the 
series, cloth, $1.50. 


“The Little Colonel 
Doll Book’’ 


A book of paper dolls, representing the 
popular and well loved characters ot the 
famous LITTLE COLONEL SERIES 
—each character with several changes 
of costume. The large cumbersome 
sheets of most of the so-called Doll Books 
have been discarded and instead each 
character, each costume occupies a sheet 
by itself. The dolis and costumes are 
cut only as wanted. 


Quarte, boards, $1.50 


“in L. C. PAGE & COMPANY °8esz2° 
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The Natural 
Desire of Man 


is to live as long and as well as possible. Noth- 


E ing is more conducive tc that end than 


T fosters that exquisite poise of character called 
serenity, so essential to longevity; while nour- 
ishing the body it lubricates the brain and 
develops the best in both. Mental and physi- 

cal vigor are characteristic of the Evans’ Ale 
drinker. 

There’s the enchantment of drinking it as well. 


In ** Splits” as well as regular size bottles. 
Hotels, Restaurants, Cafés, Clubs and Dealers. 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS. Established 178¢ 
Brewery and Bottling Works, Hudson, N. Y. 





Watermans 
i deal) 
FountainPen 





In Making Your Gift Selections 


tend to useful presents—place Waterman's Ideals at 
the top of your list. There is no other gift you can be 
quite so sure will please, or the quality of which can 
be of a higher standard. Prices start at $2.50 and 
increase for larger sizes or mounted styles. 

Fully Guaranteed Exchanged Until Suited 

Sold Everywhere 
L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 











Consumption and 
Pneumonia are 
Preventable! 







The 
use of Impure Air 
Platt’s and Sickness are 
Chlorides : caused by oil and 
costs you e gas stoves, faulty furnaces, etc. 
nothing by o  ‘” every living-room keep 
preventing . an, open vessel containing 
cx ey 5 water and - 

Q 

G 

0 








at bottles by druggists everywhere. 
. Platt, N. Y. and Montreal. 


The Odorless 
Disinfectant. 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and economical. Sold only in 
Prepared only by Henry 





“* No one who smokes 


SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.’* 


The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly seasoned. 
Age. aereves flavor; adds mildness; prevents 


ing. 
In the blending, seven different tobaccos ere 


used, 

Surbrug’s “Arcadia” is im a class by itseli— 
nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating in 
quality. A mild stimulant. 

AT YOUR DEALER’S. 

Bend f 

10 CENTS whieh enh convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY, 
81 Dey Street. New York. 











VOSs 





PIANOS 


f 


have been established over 60 YEARS. By our system of 
payments every family in moderate circumstances can own 
a VOSEC piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 
deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. Write 
for Catalogne D and explanations. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
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The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton 





Holiday Books © 





By DR. ALLAN McLANE HAMILTON 








His Grandson, the Distinguished New York Psychiatrist 


This book takes up particularly his relations with his family and his friends, his tastes, his amusements, and 


his methods of work. 


Dr. Hamilton has used many letters of Hamilton which have never before been 


»ublished, as well as many letters written to him by Martha Washington, Angelica Church—his sister-in- 


aw—General Schuyler, and others. While not attem 


pting a novel and elaborate presentation of Hamilton's 


political career, or a complete record of his public speeches and papers, this book gives a new and vividly 


interesting and sympathetic picture of the man himself in his more intimate relationships. 
With 25 full-page illustrations. 


illustrated. 


It is finely 
8v0, $3.50 met; postage extra. 





The Servian People 





The'r Past Glory and their Destiny 


By PRINCE LAZAROVICH-HREBELIANOVICH 





in collaboration with 
PRINCESS LAZAROVICH-HREBELIANOVICH 


The first thorough, complete, and comprehensive ac- 
count of the Servian race and nation from every point 
of view, taking up not only their history and develop- 
ment, but treating exhaustively of their present con- 
dition to-day, and of their future aims and prospects. 
Fully illustrated. 2 vols. $5.00 net. (Postage extra.) 





The French Revolution py a. aviaro 


Narratives of Early Maryland 
Edited by CLAYTON C. HALL 


A new volume of the “Original Narratives of Early 
American History” Series. Each illustrated, 


$3.00 net; postpaid $3.30. 











| For Boys and Girls | 





The Story of the Grail and the 


Passing of Arthur py HOWARD PYLE 








A Political History 

Professor of Letters at the University of Paris 
Translated from the French of the Third Edition, with 

a Preface, Notes, and Historical Summaries, 

by Bernarp MIaLy 

The result of twenty years’ research, of a conscientious 
study of all the significant documentary evidence, this 
work of M. Aulard’s should take its place as the stan- 
dard history of one aspect of the Revolution and the 
First Republic. In four volumes. The set, $8.00 net. 


France Under the Republic 
By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ 


Litt.D., Professor of Romance Languages 

in Vassar College 
A vigorous, comprehensive, interesting, and thoroughly 
documented account of the progress and development 
of the French nation under the present Republic, giv- 
ing a vivid idea of the conditions favorable and un- 
favorable which the nation is facing to-day. A large 
part of the book is devoted to the contest between 
Church and State. 








$1.50 net; postpaid $1.65. 


Popular Law-Making 


A Study of the History and the Tendencies of English 
and American Legislation 


By FREDERIC J. STIMSON 


University Professor of Comparative Legislation 
at Harvard University 

An able and brilliant study of the tendencies of Eng- 
lish and American legislation, showing their growth 
from the beginning, with a lucid exposition of legis- 
lative conditions os to-day, by one of the most distin- 
guished of living authorities on the subject. 

$2.50 net; postage extra. 














Dealing with the most fafnous and familiar of the 
Arthur legends in a poetical and dramatic way, this 
volume, both by pictures and text, will prove most 
popular. This with the other three books, each com- 
plete in itself, but part of a series, entirely covers the 
Arthurian legends. 

Profusely illustrated. $2.50 net; postpaid $2.75. 


The Boy’s Drake py epwin m. BACON 


The stirring account of the voyages and exploratiors 
of Sir Francis Drake, drawn from the oldest reliable 
narratives and keeping their vigorous and picturesque 
quality. The new volume is written on the same lines 
as “The Boy’s Catlin” and “The Boy’s Hakluyt.” 
Illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65. 


A Cadet of the Black Star Line 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


Author of “College Years,’ “The Head Coach,” ete. 
David Downs is an apprentice upon one of the big 
ocean liners to-day, and his life is as full of adven- 
ture as if he were on a sailing vessel and of quite a 
different kind. A shipwreck and a collision, and some 
experiences of a startling kind on shore, and the char- 
acter of David and his friends, make up a stirring, 
live story. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


By Reef and Trail 


A story of hunting and adventure among men and 
animals along the Florida coast. A thoroughly boyish 
boy goes through some experiences that will thrill 
any one, old or young. His hunting and fishing, his 
cruises and camping trips, make a great story. 

Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. 12mo, $1.50. 














By FISHER AMES, Jr. 
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Rest Harrow 











By MAURICE HEWLETT 





Which Concludes the Romance of Senhouse and Sanchia 


“In ‘Rest Harrow’ the gifted writer has reached the height of his power. 
book.”—-Philadelphia Public Le iger. 
e has understood beautifully the clear motives and high courage, the simplicity and wisdom and deliber- 
There are passages in her pure 
their chafm and lilt of expression.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


ex ression a great 
‘ 


até will of a pure woman. . 


It is in thought, style, and 


life to be read over and over again for 
Net $1.50 





At the Villa Rose 
By A. E. W. MASON 
A thrilling Detective Story. “An ab- 
sorbing best-seller."—N. Y. Evening 
Sun. 
Illus. 


The Blue Arch 
By ALICE DUER MILLER 


A brilliant story of life and love to-day, 
full of the clever talk. and keenly amus- 
ing observation that distinguished “Cal- 
deron’s Prisoner.” $1.20 net; postage 
extra. 


Lady Good-for-Nothing 
By SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


A romance of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury laid in this country-in straitlaced 
Colonial times. $1.20 net; postage extra. 


Open Water By J. B. CONNOLLY 


By the author of “Out of Gloucester.” 
Full of the fresh salt air and flying 
spray of the sea. Illus. $1.20 net; 
postage extra. 








$1.50. 

















The Spread Eagle and Other 
Stories By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Fantastic, amusing, tragic, romantic 
stories, some of the most original that 
have appeared in years. 
Illustrated. $1.20 net; 


The Barrier By RENE BAZIN 


Author of “The Nun,” “Redemption,” 
etc. A novel of English as well as 
French life to-day. The hero, an Eng- 
lishman, falls in love with a French 
girl of a deeply religious character. 
$1.00 net; postage extra. 


The Fugitive Freshman 


By RALPH D. PAINE 

Tells of a boy, who running away from 
college as the only way of getting out 
of a difficult situation, passes through a 
series of most entertaining adventures. 
Illus. $1.50. 








postage extra. 








The Star-Gazers 
By A. CARTER GOODLOE 


The love story of a most attractive and 
winning American girl, the scene of 
which is fashionable Mexico. 

Frontispiece. $1.00 net; postage extra. 











Tales of Men and Ghosts sy Epita WHARTON 





Including all her stories that have ap 
years, among them “The Tales of Men,” the series in which no 
woman protagonist appears. The collection gives a new and extra- 
ordinary testimony to the mastery and- versatility which have led 
Mrs. Wharton to be called the best writer of short stories in Eng- 
lisk. But beyond that, some of the tales are full of a deeper mean- 
ing, and carry an allegory which haunts the reader. 


ared in the last two or three 








$1.50 
Celt and Saxon By GEORGE MEREDITH 
“*Celt and Saxon,’” the London Atheneum says, “is full of brilliant 


wit, profound insight, and superb passages of lyric prose. e are 
glad to have read it, and to recommend it to all those who care for 
fine thought finely expressed.”’ $1.50 


The Finer Grain By HENRY JAMES 








“The Finer Grain” contains five of his latest stories: “The Velvet 
Glove,” “Mona Montravers,” “A Round of Visits,” “Crapy Cor- 
nelia,” and ‘*The Bench of Desolation.” 

This new book gives once more proof conclusive of Henry James’s 
pre-eminence among the fiction writers of to-day. 


$1.25 net; postage extra. 


A Motley 


Of “A Motley” The Dial said: “Pathos and humor, which fill a 
larger place in life than do hilarity and merriment, are the pre- 
vailing note of the book, which might perhaps best be briefly char- 
acterized as a book of tears and smiles.” $1.20 net; postage extra. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 





The Married Life of the Frederic Carrolls 
By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 








A novel that begins where most novels leave off—at the threshold of 
the most interesting, most complicated, most important phase of a 
nian’s or a woman’s life. 

It is an attempt to show by means of a series of progressive epochs 
in the life of an attractive modern pair, their relations to each other, 


to the family, and to the world. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 


Once Upona Time _ ,y RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 








His first book of stories in nine years. 


The Philadelphia North American says: “Every one of the eight 
stories is an absorbing and appealing human document.” 


Illustrated. $1.50 
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Moliere: His Life and His Works 





By BRANDER MATTHEWS 





Professor of Dramatic Literature 





n Columb.a University. 


In this brilliant study of Moliére and his plays and his times, Professor Matthews presents the most com- 


lete, masterly, and notable biography in English of the great dramatist. He 
oliére’s life stripped of all the legends that have gathered about it. 


sets forth the facts of 
He traccs carefully his development 


as dramatist, making it plain how cavtiously he advanced in his art and how slowly he reached the full 


expansion of his powers. 
and of his relation to it. 


At the same time he gives a striking picture of the period in which Moliére lived, 


Illustrated. 8vo, $3.00 net; postage extra. 





Justice : A Tragedy in Four Acts 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Author of the play “Strife,” and of “Fraternity,” 
“A Motley,” etc. 
Says the London Evening Standard: “‘Everybody who 
saw ‘Justice’ was impressed, and many saw it. Every- 
body who read ‘Justice’ was impressed, and many read 
it. Everybody who heard of it was convinced that this 
was no ordinary play; no play with an ordinary pur- 
pose.” 60 cents net; postpaid 65 cents. 








Three One-Act Plays by Hermann 
Sudermann, ‘“‘Teja,” “Fritzchen,” 
“The Eternal Masculine.” 


Translated from the German by Archibald Alexander. 


Teja, Fritzchen, The Eternal Masculine. Three power- 
fut and striking one-act dramas by the greatest of liv- 
ing German dramatists. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 


Morituri 





The Town Down the River 


A Book of Poems 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


This volume is made up of.new poems, now first col- 
lected, by the author of that remarkable volume, ““The 
Children of the Night,” published a few years ago. 
It shows a distinct advance in poetic insight, and in 
that unusual ironic view, based on a deep philosophy, 
which has not appeared in modern verse since Brown- 
ing. 12mo, $1.25 met; postage extra. 








A Painter’s Progress 
By WILL H. LOW 


Mr. Low succeeded the late Russell Sturgis and Mr. 
John La Farge as Scammon Lecturer at the Chicago 
Art Institute, and the six lectures which compose this 
volume were the most popularly successful so far de- 
livered. This is largely due to the charming personal 
note that characterizes them and that was so conspic- 
uously attractive in the author’s previous volume, “A 
Chronicle of Friendships.” 

With 16 full-page illustrations. 

extra. 








$1.50 net; postage 





Studies in the Technique 
and Cr.ticism of Painting 


By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 
This book expounds the painter’s point of view as dis- 


tinct from that of the connoisseur, the collector, or the 
museum director. $1.00 net; postage extra. 


What is Art 








Mr. Dooley Says 


By the Author of “Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War,” 
and “Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His 
Countrymen” 





Says Punch: “For every new Dooley book we are 
Dooley thankful.” 

“The most essentially American humorist and the 
most distinctly American philosopher since Mark 
Twain.” 


—New York Times Saturday Review. 


The Old Virginia Gentleman 
And Other Sketches 
By Dr. GEORGE W. BAGBY 


An Introduction by Thomas Nelson Page. 

“Dr. Bagby is certainly a wonder at word-painting, 
and as a creator of local color and atmosphere.”’—The 
Literary Digest. 

Thomas Nelson Page says of this writer of the 
South, famous in the era of the war: “Among all 
Virginia’s writers few have had the love to feel and 
the gift to portray the Virginia life as Babgy had. 
He was the first to picture Virginia as she was.” 








Cupid’s Cyclopaedia 


Compiled for Daniel Cupid by John Cecil Clay 
and Oliver Herford 


A book of exceeding wit and wisdom; for instance: 
*“Cupid’s Telephone Number—-Two, Won, O Heaven”; 
“‘Dawn—a term for early morning used by people who 
don’t have to get up”; “Adamant—a very hard word: 
see Father.” These are but three out of a thousand 
pearls. 

12 full-page illustrations and nany 
colors, and others in pen and ink. 
postpaid $1.10. 





decorations in 
16mo, $1.00 net; 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 





THE CENTENARY DICKENS 


A New Epition or tHE CompLete Works or CHartes Dickens With ALL THE ORIGINAL (700) ILLustRa- 
tions. This edition, which is being issued in conjunction with the original publishers of Dickens’s 
Works, Messrs. Chapman and Hall, will contain all the novelist’s writings, and in addition all the 
notes, ‘prefaces, dedications, etc., from the various editions issued during the author’s lifetime. To be 
in 36 volumes. 12mo, $1.00 net per volume, (Three volumes to be issued each month, beginning 


September, 1910.) THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


Anp Its Economic Conpitions, By Josepn D’Autremer, Lecturer at the 


School of Oriental Languages. 
8vo, $3.00 net. 


An important volume of much value written by a competent authority on the trade and economic 
conditions of this rapidly growing commercial nation. 


THE HIGH-ROADS OF THE ALPS 


A Mortortnc Gutpe to One Hunprep Mountain Passes. By Cuartes L. Freeston, F.R.G.S. With 106 
itineraries, 102 photographic illustrations, and 11 maps and diagrams. 8vo, $3.00 net. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 


An Ingutry nto Earnep AND Unearnep Income. By J. A. Hosson, author of “The Evolution of Modern 
Capitalism,” etc. New, thoroughly revised, and enlarged edition, 8vo, $2.00 net. 


“The great value and the original merit of his account lies in the extreme clearness with which he 
sets out the infinite complexity of economic operations as actually carried on.”—The Guardian. 


THE ENGLISH HOME 


By Banister F. Frercuer and H. P. Frercuer. With over 300 illustrations. 8vo, $4.00 net. 


A practical book on domestic building written by a very high authority on the architecture of the 
home. In addition to pictures of successful houses there are many plans and details of much value 


LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


CoLLEcTED AND Epitep sy RocGer Incren. With 42 portraits and illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00 net. 


These volumes comprise the most important contribution to Shelley literature that has appeared for 
the last twenty years. This collection consists of about 450 letters gathered from every available 
source, some of which have only been privately published, while many have not appeared in print before. 


RICHARD TO MINNA WAGNER 


Lerrers to His First Wire. Translated, prefaced, 
gravure portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, $7.00 net. 

A most important contribution to Wagnerian literature, 

about Wagncr’s early life and his projects and ambitions. 


THE DIVINE MINSTRELS 


A NarRATIVE oF THE Lire or St. Francis or Assist Witn His Companions. By Avcuste Barity. Trans- 


lated by Ernest Barnes. With a photogravure frontispiece after Gerard David's S. Francis. 12mo, 
$1.25 net. 


and edited by Wittiam Asuton Ettis. With photo- 


containing much new material of interest 


“Lovers of pure literature owe a debt of deep thanks to the translator of this charming romance 
Would be hailed with delight by any lover of 


Academy. “A sympathetic and skilful rendering. 
the most fascinating of medizval saints.”—Guardian. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


Some Earty Appreciations. Selected by Maurice Buxton Forman. 12mo0, $1.50 net. 


A NEW SHAKESPEAREAN DICTIONARY 


By Ricuarp Joun Cuntirre, M.A., LL.B. Small gto, $3.00 net. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 
THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHELIEU 


By H. Noet Witttams, author of “The Women Bonapartes,” “The House of Savoy,” etc. With 
illustrations. 8vo, $4.00 net. 
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A brilliant account of this very distinguished, soldier, diplomat, philosopher, and courtier, whose 
versatile and eventful career will interest every reader of this most entertaining biography. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF LORD BYRON 


By Francis Grinsie, author of “Madame de Staé] and Her Lovers,” “George Sand and Her Lovers,” 
“Rousseau and the Women He Loved.” With portraits and illustrations. 8vo, $3.75 net. 


A life of the poet Byron written about the romantic incidents of his life which inspired so much of 
his poetry. This book incorporates a great amount of information not accessible when the previous 
lives of Byron were written, and throws a flood of fresh light on many puzzling incidents in his life. 


THE ROMANCE OF A MEDIC] WARRIOR 


A Strupy 1x Herepity. By CHRISTOPHER Hare. Being the True Story of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, to 


which is added the Life of His Son, Cosimo I, Grand Duke of Tuscany. With 16 illustrations. 
8vo, $2.50 net. 


A brilliant, reckless, turbulent young warrior, a born leader and fighter, dying after a crowded life 
at 23, Giovanni is a fascinating and interesting personality in the passionate life of the Renaissance. 
Readers of the story oi this romantic soldier will have a new light on much of history of the Italian 


Renaissance. MEDIAEVAL ITALY 


From CHARLEMAGNE TO Henry VII. By Pasguare Vittari. Translated by C. Hutron. With a photo- 
gravure frontispiece and 16 other illustrations. 8vo, $3.75 net. 


Professor Villari’s new volume on Medieval Italy is a continuation of his previous work on the 
Barbarian Invasions of Italy. The struggles of popes and emperors are described from the point of 
view of their effect upon Italy, while the rise of the Communes in Northern Italy, and the brief but 
brilliant dominion of the Normans in Sicily, are especially full of interest. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 


By Joun Cam Hosnouse (Lorp BrovcHton), with additional extracts from his private diaries. Edited by 
his daughter, Lapy Dorcuester. With portraits. Vols. Ii] and IV. 8vo, $6.00 net. 


Two additional volumes of these delightful memoirs which interested so many readers in the earlier 
volumes and which were so widely and highly praised on their first publication. 


THE TRUE CHATTERTON 


A New Srupy rrom Orictnat Documents. By Joun H. Incram. With portraits. 8vo, $3.00 net. 


The object of this biography is not only to furnish new facts, but to refute old falsehoods, to repre- 
sent unknown truths in a new light, and to describe the events of Chatterton’s career in a more con- 
nected manner than his previous chroniclers have done. 


-TURNER’S SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS 


By A. J. Finserc. With a frontispiece in color and 100 plates. 8vo, $4.00 net. 


A new volume of much value in the “Classics in Art” series, which will greatly interest all admirers 
of Turner’s art and prove invaluable to students of drawing. 


GEORGE ROMNEY 


By Artuur B. CHampertain. With 70 illustrations. (Classics in Art.) Large 8vo, $4.00 net. 


A valuable art-biography. In addition to a careful account of the known facts of Romney’s life and 
career, an attempt has been made to determine Romney’s place in the history of English painting. 


TRAMPS IN DARK MONGOLIA 


By Joun Heptey, F.R.G.S. With numerous illustrations and a map. 8vo, $3.50 net. 


An important volume of travels in a region soon to be exploited by American capital for its valuable 
mines of coal and the metals. 


THE DOGARESSSAS OF VENICE 


(Tue Wives or tHe Doces.) By Epccumse Srarey, author of “Tragedies of the Medici,” eic. With 
frontispiece in color and illustrations, 8vo, $3.50 net. 
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The BAKER @ TAYLOR CO.’s HOLIDAY BOOKS 








The Golden Age of Engraving 


By FREDERICK KEPPEL 
8vo, about 550 pages, 258 full-pages of illustrations, net, $3.50. Edition de Luxe, bound in 
Sull boards, paper label, net, $7.00. Postage 26 cents. 
A book that every art lover will want. Gives an account of prints, etchings, mezzo- 
tints and engravings from Diirer to Pennell. Beautifully and lavishly illustrated with 
263 reproductions. 





+ 
Hawthorne’s Country 
By HELEN A. CLARKE 
Author of “ Longfellow’s Country,” “ Browning’s Italy,” The 


“ Browning’s England,” etc. Christmas 
Photo- 


8vo, 350 pages, frontispiece in color and 16 illus- 
graphing trations, end-papers in tint, boxed. Net, Treasury of 
in Old England $250. Postage 26 cents. Song and Verse 
Pa Portrays = a og « which Compiled, with Introduction 
y Hawthorne drew his 
W.I. LINCOLN ADAMS inspiration. By TEMPLE SCOTT 


l6mo, 250 pages, decorative 
Srontispiece, title-page, end-papers, 
etc., nel, $1.25. Postage 8 cents. 
The poéms that we love to asso- 
ciate with the Christmastide and 
have wished to have collected. 
Charming in form and contents. 


Large 8vo, 112 pages, full gilt, 
with many illustrations, boxed, nets 
$250. Postage 25 cents. 


A beautiful book, especially in- 
teresting to professional and ama- 
teur photographers. 














Landscape and Figure Ancient Myths in 





mposition 
Co os ti Modern Poets 
SADAKICHI HARTMANN LEN A. CLARKE 
(Sidney Allan) — 11 . 
8v0,120 ly 100 illus- “ 8vo0, 360 pages, 12 illustrations, 
Sradines’ cloth, full gilt, nal - Hawthornes Country. net, $b.00. Postage 16 cents. 
00. P. 25 b 
$3 ostage 25 cents Ways Has a special appeal 
_ A book for the art- to lovers of litera- 
iat, - amateur, and Days Out . ture _ interested 
e photogra- i 7 
pher and the of London . oO te i 
student of By AIDA RODMAN De MILT + meta, 
art. 


Svo, 320 pages, frontispiece in color, 64 illustrations, net, $2.50. 
Postage 17 cents. 


Lavishly illustrated and delightfully written, this book should be a much valued 
gift, both to travellers and stay-at-homes. 








Life of Admiral Is Mankind My Religion in 
Paulding Advancing ? Everyday Life 
By Josiah Strong, D.D. 
By Rebecca P. Meade By Mrs. John Martin 12mo, cloth, net, 50 cents. 
? 

12mo, about 300 pages, illus- Postage 5 cents. 
. p ee o . 8v0, 350 pages, $2.00 net. Like “ Our Country” and “The 
tratea, net, $1.50. New Era,” “My Religion” is a 
Some conclusions about the true oer bom, — — = 
The biography of one of our na- test of progress presented with ye ‘c th t wills ‘I sag ne 
val heroes, written by his daughter. striking emphasis. ous minds. ee 





Portrait Catalogue sent free on request. 
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J.C. SNAITH’S =” MRS. FITZ 


“The most delectable novel since ‘ Araminta.’ ” 
12mo. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 


This is the author’s best novel,—far and away his best novel. 

This novel is filling the country with laughter and buzzing talk. It is worth while, and your friends will presently 
tell you so. 

It is a novel of present-day life in England, and is remarkable for its wonderful characterization and lively story. 





THE 
GIFT WIFE 


FREEBOOTERS 


OF THE B 
y 
Rupert HuGHes 
w i L 0 e R N E 5 S $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 
By A thoroughly interesting novel 


covering Europe in its rapid action 
and holding the reader delightfully 
absorbed every minute. It lifts the 
veil of a modern harem. 


Acnes C. Laut 


$1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 





A powerful novel of the North- 
west of today by the author of 
“Lords of the North.” It is a mov- 
ing picture of amazing conditions 
built around a stirring story of vivid 
characterization. The scene is high 
up in the big timber country with 
the Rangers, the sheepmen, the 
missionaries, the outlaws and others 
that give the land its character. As 
a love story it is deeply moving. 


THE HOUSE OF 
BONDAGE 


By 
REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 
$1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 
“A book that disturbs, that flashes 


light, that will not let you rest.”— 
Edwin Markham. 














BRITTANY AND THE BRETONS| SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND 


By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS By WILLIAM WINTER 
Superbly (Eontreted in color and halftone by the author. = Enitinarated bat! ob le iy atl. E30 pone 


“ 


7% x 10% inches. $6.00 net. By express, $6.40 
volumes about England,” wrote Thomas Bailey 


These 
This distin uished travel book is designed to be acompanion §} Aldrict t th al edition, “‘ are the loveliest thi h 
to the Sathots * Hiclland of To-day,” last autems's splendid | sor becs eecnee von oe eee ee — 
et ‘En land i oney, te Ge WwW 
“The text is full, authoritative, and absorbingly interesting, om is England in a drop o a on ae ee 
while Mr. wards’ many ings and paintings are dis- The new edition is in large part rewritten and brought 
tinguished and unique. absolutely to date. 








LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


By Laura STEDMAN and GEorGE M. GouLD 
Large 8vo. 2volumes. 16 illustrations. $7.50net. By express, $8.00. 
“A posthumous autobiography,” is what Colonel William C. Church calls this remarkable work, adding, 
“in this book Stedman speaks to his friends again.” 
Miss Stedman herself, who was her grandfather’s literary assistant for years, calls the book “an autobiographic 
biography.” 
This work unquestionably is the finest piece of American biography in recent years. 








THE STORY OF FOR CHILDREN BIC AND LITTLE The Christy Book for!910 


CHANTECLER THE GREEN DOOR SONGS OF 
By Prof. M. F. Linerma By Mary E. WiLkins FREEMAN Ss ENTIMENT 








0,75 © € mail, 82 cts. ne 4 " 
- ati gee 1 Colored illustrations and decorated borders. 75 cents net, With % color drawing s by 
rilliant, sympat retic ac- By mail, 8 cents. Howarp CHANDLER Curtsty 
count of the play, its concep- 
tion, writing, and first per- A story of the most delectable quality and of, universal Boxed, $1.50 net. 
formances. charm. It is the sort of child story that becomes celebrated. By mail, $1.65 





MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY -~- - =- = = NEW YORK 
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Longmans, Green, & Co.'s Hew Books 








By Josern H. Loncrorp, late H. M.’s Consul at 


“ Story of Old Jax - Nagasaki; Professor of Japanese, King’s College, 
London. With Map. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 


“We know of no other Englishman so well qualified as Mr. Longford to write the tale of Old 
Japan. With the country, the people, and the language he is acquainted in a very intimate degree. 
During an official residence in the ‘lovely islands’ extending over thirty-three years, he saw the last 
romantic phases of Old Japan—‘the Japan of feudalism and seclusion’—and the birth of that new 
nation which was ‘destined to startle the world by a wondrous display of military, legislative, and 











industrial progress.” 





. "—The Daily Chronicle, London. 


Lectures on Greek Poetry. _®Y 


Fellow of Balliol College, Professor of Poetry in 


W. MackarL, M.A., LL.D. sometime 


the University of Oxford, author of ‘Select Epigrams from the Greck Anthology,” 


“The Springs of Helicon,’ etc. 8vo. 


$3.00 net. 


These lectures deal with Homer, the Lyrists, Sophocles, and the Alexandrians, especially 
Theocritus and Apollonius; they also form a continuous study of the development and progress of 


Greek poetry. 


Sir Walter Scott and the Border Minstrelsy, 


By ANDREW LANG. 8vo. 





ContEenTs.—Scott and the Ballads—Auld Maitland—The Ballad of Otterburne 


pp. xii + 157. $1.60 net. 
Scott’s Tradi- 


tional Copy and How He Edited It—The Mystery of the Ballad of Jamie Telfer—Kinmont Willie— 


Conclusions. 


The Right Honourable Cecil John Rhodes. 


A Quaker Post-Bag: Letters to Sir 





A Monograph and a Reminiscence. 

By Sir THOMAS E. FULLER, K.C.M.G., 
Formerly Member of the Legislative Assembly 
for the city of Cape Town, and subsequent! 
Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope. With 
Portrait and 12 other illustrations. 8vo, pp. xii 
+ 276. $1.60 net. 


Ancient and Modern Imperialism. 

By the EARL OF CROMER. Crown 8vo. 99 
cents net. 
Twentieth Century Socialism. 

What It Is Not. What It Is. How It May Come. 


By EDMOND KELLY, M.A., F.G.S., late 
Lecturer on Municipal Government at Columbia 








University. Author .of “Government or Human 
Evolution,” etc., with Introductory Notes by 
Professor Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia 


University, and Rufus W. Weeks. 
$1.75 net; by mail, $1.88. 

“It is the most satisfactory and readable ex- 
position of modern socialism available to Amer- 
ican readers.”—N. Sun. 


Morning Star. A R of Ancient Egypt. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, author of “She,” 
“King Solomon’s Mines,” etc. $1.50. 
“As lovely as ‘She.’”’—N. Y. Tribune. 
“A really fine romance.’”’—London Times. 


Illustrated Bible Stories suitable for 
Christmas Gifts 


In the Beginning. (The Book of Genesis) 
By MRS. S. B. MACY. 


and 70 other [llustrations. 
Bishop of London. 4to. 


Crown 8vo. 








20 colored Plates 
Introduction by the 
$1.25 net. 

From Slavery to Freedom. 
(The Book of Exodus) 


8 colored Plates and 69 
$1.25 net. 





By Mrs. S. B. MACY. 


other Illustrations. 4to. 








Joh 
Rodes, of Marlbrough 
Hall, Derby, and to John Gratton, of Monyash 
(1693-1742). 


Selected and Edited by MRS. G. LOCKER- 
LAMPSON. With a Preface by Augustine Bir- 
rell, M.P. With 6 Illustrations. 8vo. $2.50 net. 

The volume includes five letters (one a fac- 
simile) from William Penn, and a facsimile of 
the address to King George, with “The King’s 
Gracious Answer.’ 

Mr. Lang’s Christmas Book 
The Lilac Fairy Book. 

Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 6 colored 
Plates and 46 other Illustrations by H. J. Ford. 
Crown 8vo. Gilt edges. $1.60. By mail, $1.75. 
Lives of the Fur Folk: The Biographies of 

Redpad the Fox; Fluff- 
button the Rabbit: Grimalkin the “ gone wild” 


Cat: Stubbs the ° 
D. HAVILAND. 








With border and 
numerous other Illustrations by E. Caldwell. 
Crown 8vo. $1.35 net. 

The book deals with the life histories and ad- 
ventures (the latter all founded on fact) of the 
fox, rabbit, cat and badger in Ireland, and is 
written from close observation. The inter-rela- 
tions of the various wild animals in Knockdane 
Wood are carefully treated, and, incidentally, 
light is thrown on some obscure points of their 
natural history. 


Life of Reginald Pole (1500-1558). 


By MARTIN HAILE, author of “Queen Mary 
of odena,” etc., etc. With 8 Photogravure 
Plates. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt top. $5.25 net. 

An important biography of the last Catholic 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 
_ The Author spent a considerable time in visit- 
ing places on the Continent where Pole is known 
to have stayed and has obtained much new and 
important information from municipal archives 
and ecclesiastical authorities, thus enabling him 
to throw light on the great European questions 
of Pole’s day and the part he played in inter- 
national politics. 
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OF 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


Garden City, Long Island, New Y ork 


OUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY take great pleasure in announcing their 
removal to their new home in Garden City, Long Island. Under rather un- 
usual conditions of light, air, and beautiful environments, the new press of 

Country Life in America has been inaugurated. 
In no previous year have we been able to present such a noteworthy 


list of volumes upon many subjects and from authors both of wide reputation and 
unusual ability. 








Editions 
COLLECTED VERSE 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Mr. Kipling himself has selected the 
verse which appears in this definitive work. 
Illustrations in full color and gold and 
many elaborate decorations by the distin- f 
guished English artist, W. Heath Robin- 





ARTHUR RACKHAM 
son, make this a volume which will be prized by every Kipling lover. 
(postage, 35 cents); Leather, net, $10.00 (postage, 50 cents); Limited Edition of 125 
autographed and numbered copies on large paper, net, $20.00 (postage, 50 cents). 


RHEINGOLD AND VALKYRIE 
Beautifully Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM 


We do not think it’s an exaggeration to say that Mr. Rackham stands to-day as the 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
Cloth, net, $3.50 


foremost living illustrator of imaginative and poetic classics. He has chosen for this 
season the colossal story of the Nibelungs’ Ring, and the result is the gift-book of the 
season. Thirty-three exquisite illustrations. Boxed, net, $5.00 (postage, 50 cents) ; 
Edition de Luxe, net, $15.00 (postage, 50 cents). 


COLONIAL HOLIDAYS THE RED MAGIC BOOK 


: By E. B. and A. A. KNIPE 
Meee: by An ideal holiday book, funny, fascinating, 


and instructive. Most readers will find the 

A charming record of the holiday-mak- portrait of Jimmy before and after the 
ing of an earlier day. Net, $2.50 (postage, mince-pie quite irresistible. Twenty-four 
35 cents). illustrations. $1.25. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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REWARDS AND FAIRIES 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 
“In this book Rudyard Kipling has done some of his best 
work, and he is ahead of them all when he does that.”’ 


N. Y. Globe. 
Illustrated by FRANK CRraicG. $1.50. 


RULES OF THE GAME 

By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
A great new forest novel in which the adventures of 
Bobby Orde as forest ranger and lumberman are followed. 


Illustrated in color by Lejaren Hiller. Fixed price, $1.40 
(postage, 15 cents). 


A VILLAGE OF VAGABONDS 
By F. BERKELEY SMITH 
“Mr. Smith has created a dream-world of ineffable charm, surcharged with poetic 
beauty.”"—San Francisco Argonaut. Beautiful frontispiece and lining pages by F. Hopkin- 
son Smith. Fixed price, $1.50 (postage, 15 cents). 


The Second 
Chance 


By 
MRS. NELLIE L. McCLUNG 





STEWART EDWARD WHITE 






Being a story of. comical, 
motherly and irresistible Pearlie 
Watson and her transforma- 
tion of that run-down farm, 
*“The Second Chance.” 


Illustrated. 


Author of 
** Sowing Seeds in Danny’’ 


Fixed price, $1.20 
Magee (postage 12 cents) 
MRS. NELLIE L. MC CLUNG 


A Noteworthy book by the President of the United States 


Presidential Addresses and State Papers of William 


It is an example of the President’s direct and frank attitude to 
Howard Taft. the people that he should have prepared and sent forth this 
volume while still in office. It shows that he wants to have some semi-official correct and 
well-ordered statement of his beliefs and aims to go to the citizens of this country for 
their study and judgment. Net, $1.80 (postage, 20 cents). 


THE CARAVANERS By the Author of ‘‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden’”’ 


~The humorous adventures of a German Baron and his wife upon an English vacation. 
It is the rediscovery of a husband. Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE HOLLOW NEEDLE By MAURICE LEBLANC 


Arséne Lupin in a new adventure with a secret of the French Crown. Illustrated in 
color by J. W. Robson. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 


The Shears 
of Destiny 


By LeROY SCOTT 


The tale of an American in the 
romantic underworld of Russia. 
Illustrated by 
ALEXANDER PoppPtnt. 








Fixed price, $1.20 





Te aa See ° 
MAURICE LEBLANC (postage, 12 cents) LE ROY SCOTT 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 
“Glorious, shifting, delightful scenery, through which the 
Williamson motors slip so readily and with such surprising 
adventures.”—N. Y. Evening Sun. Frontispiece by Melville 
du.Mond and three illustrations in color by Frederick Lowen- 
heim. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 


FRECKLES 


and A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST 
By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
Two nature romances which have sold by thousands 
year after year. Uniformly bound and illustrated in color 
by Wladyslaw T. Benda. Each volume, fixed price, $1.20 
(postage, 12 cents). Both volumes boxed. 





foxy ® 
MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON 


THE POWER AND 
THE GLORY 


“A noteworthy addition to 


By ; 
GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE 


“A book that is alive and 


the books that have in them a 
genuine uplift. The power 
and the glory of her achieve- 


thrilling with the triumph of a 
brave and beautiful girl na- 
ture.’—Richmond Times-Dis- 











ment light up the book like a 
burst of sunshine after the 
darkness of a_ storm.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


patch. Illustrated by Arthur 
I. Keller. Fixed price, $1.20 
(postage, 12 cents). 





SECOND STRING GRACE MAC GOWAN COOKE By ANTHONY HOPE 


Entirely different from Mr. Hope’s other stories is this tale of love and public life. 
In portraying the rise of the man of the people and the failure of the “gentleman” Mr. 
Hope has done a piece of work which will rank with his best. $1.50. 


THE UNFORESEEN By MARY STEWART CUTTING 


The story of the call of the great city and the girl who heard. It is Mrs. Cutting’s 
most finished piece of work. Illustrated by Will Foster. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 


12 cents). 
THE PERSONAL CONDUCT OF BELINDA 
By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 
“A good deal of fine humor and delightful, swift-moving description.”—Review of 
Reviews. Illustrated in color by George Brehm. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 


THE OSBORNES 
By E. F. BENSON 


2 “Mr. Benson has certainly brought to 
light a masterpiece."—Boston Tran- 
cript. This volume should greatly in- 
crease Mr. Benson’s large and intensely 
loyal company of readers. Fixed price, 
$1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 





ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD E. F. BENSON 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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WHIRLIGIGS By 0. HENRY 


“A book to read and put away for re-reading.”—N. Y. Herald, 
“Each has its point, each its surprise. The sense of humor 
is never failing, the spontaneity and absolute freshness are 
things never-to cease wondering at.”"—N. Y. Evening Globe. 
Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 


LET ME FEEL YOUR PULSE 
By 0. HENRY 
The last story this inimitable writer put his hand to before 


his death. It is a life-line to cheerfulness. Illustrated by Wi 
W. Faweett. 





so cents. 


O. HENRY 


A PLAIN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND 
By CHARLES T. WHITEFIELD 


The ludicrous adventures of an American at an English week-end house-party. 
50 cents. 


By MRS. GRACE S. RICHMOND 
RED PEPPER BURNS ON CHRISTMAS DAY 








The story of a country doctor who was 
quite as fiery in disposition as his hair was 
in color. Mrs. Richmond makes a splendid 
character of this impetuous, high-minded 


IN THE EVENING 


The tale of an old-fashioned Christm:s 
in modern times. Beautifully decorated and 
illustrated in full color by Charles M. Rel- 











yea. A companion volume to that other 
great success, “On Christmas Day in the 
Morning.” Fixed price, 50 cents. Both 
volumes in a box. 


young physician. Illustrated by John Jack- 
son and Charles M. Relyea. 
$1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 


QUEEN SHEBA’S RING By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


“Instinct with all the quick interest and romantic appeal that have rendered his earlier 
wonder tales famous.”—Chicago Record-Herald. Ulustrated by Sigurd Schou. $1.50. 


ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT By DAVID GRAYSON 


A fragile beauty and pleasant philosophizing mark these adventures. They hold a 
magic heart’s-ease for city-tired folk. Full color frontispieces and many black and white 
drawings by Thomas F. Fogarty. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 


ADVENTURES IN FRIENDSHIP 


New edition, uniform with the above. 
a quiet mind.’ 


Fixed price, 


By the Same Author 


These two volumes represent “the harvest of 
Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 


WATER GOATS 
AND OTHER TROUBLES 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


A tragi-comedy in which two goats and an a!derman of 


Jeffersonville play leading parts. 
fooling.”—N. Y. Times. 


“It is quaintly delightful 
Illustrated. 50 cents. 





ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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HIGHWAYS OF PROGRESS By JAMES J. HILL 


The resources and future of the nation as seen by a master of modern industry. It is 
the first great book on applied economics. Net, $1.50 (postage, 15 cents). 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS SONG-SURF 
By LEONARD P. AYRES, Ph.D. By CALE YOUNG RICE 


The first adequate treatment of one of the Mr. Rice’s verse continues to meet with 
most important educational movements of that wide appreciatidn which is the reward 
modern times. Net, $1.20 (postage, 12 of real poetic worth. Net, $1.25 (postage, 
cents). Over fifty pages of illustrations. 12 cents). 


THE HEALTHFUL ART OF DANCING 
By LUTHER H. GULICK, M.D. 


The part of rhythm in human life and the revival of the old folk-dances. Over sixty- 
three illustrations. Net, $1.40 (postage, 15 cents). 


THE 
BEAST 


The child’s indictment of 
society and a plea for the 
safeguarding of the children 


By of our city streets. Illus- 
JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY trated. Net, $1.50 (post- 
and age, 15 cents). 


HARVEY J. 0’HIGGINS 





JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


THE FIGHT FOR CONSERVATION 
By GIFFORD PINCHOT 


A thorough and understandable discussion of the greatest of national problems. Net, 
60 cents (postage, 7 cents). 


The ‘‘EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW ”’ Books 
EARTH AND SKY FOLK TALES 


By JULIA E. ROGERS Edited by HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Illustrated. Illustrated. 
Net, $1.20 (Postage 12 cents). Net, 90 cents (Postage ro cents). 


OPERAS By DOLORES BACON 


This book contains the things which every child should know about the famous 
operatic works. It is simple and complete. Net, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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THE 


WORLDS WORK 


For 1911 will be the Best History of 1911 


Another year of this indispensable magazine means a 1500-page encyclopedia 
of progress illuminating the significant happenings of the day and voicing a sane, 
optimistic belief in the future of America. The year’s numbers will contain over 
one thousand photographs, giving a graphic picture story of life and events of 
the day. Some of the contents of the forthcoming numbers will be as follows: 





25c a Copy $3.00 a Year 








The Pension Carnival 
By WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 
An astonishing story of “graft” and falsehood and 


fraud against the Government, even greater fraud 
against the real heroes, the veterans of the war. 


Chapters From My Experiences 
By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Mr. Washington’s frank and inspiring “Up From 
Slavery” was written ten years ago. He has now 
written in the same frank, autobiographic way 
his experiences in a wider field as the leader of his 
race, a figure of national importance whose career 
has brought him in contact with the most interest- 
ing personalities of our time. 


How a Business Man Would Run 


the Government 


A series of articles under this general title will show 
the big wastes of the various departments of the 
National Government. How 300 millions of dollars 
a year can be saved- 


Making Life Worth While 
By HERBERT W. FISHER 


The most practical and inspiring helps to right liv- 
ing that have anywhere been brought together. The 
way to a fuller, larger, higher and happier life. 


The People Without a Country 


By HENRY OYEN 


The life history of a family that left America by 
moving down the street—into the slums. How 
easily they are forced into it, how hard it is to get 
out. Mr. Oyen bv a first-hand study tells the per- 
sonal story of families who have made the great 
descent—and of some who got out. 


Our Improving Architecture 


A series of brilliant articles will treat this great art 
and industry from an entirely new point of view 
telling what we are getting for the hundreds of 
millions that we pour out every year upon buildings 
of all sorts. How we have learned that beauty pays. 
What signs there are of an “American style.” 


Four Big Helps to Make the World Better 


Showing a Million Farmers How: The revolution in farming and living made by Doctor Knapp of the 


Agricultural Department in Washington. 
the whole history of living on the soil. 


enthusiastic workers. 


which modern sanitary methods have been applied. 


There has never before been such a fundamental helpful work in 


¢ The Rockfeller Institute of Medical Research: Its unparalleled 
progress in discovery. The part it has played in lessening death and suffering. 


Its distinguished staff of 


% The General Education Board and the Carnegie Foundations: What these 
great trusts, holding fully $70,000,000, have done and are doing for education. 
States: The thorough sanitary crusade going on in the South. 


$ Cleaning Up a Dozen 
The first large rural area in the world to 


ered to your home in monthly installments 


¢ If you want the best history of 1911 deliv- 
subscribe to The World’s Work. 


Send to-day for The Subscribers’ Almanac. 
It will show you how to make savings on 
all your subscriptions. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
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Winter Joys 


John Burroughs, who has never yet 
found a winter severe enough to 












curtail his outdoor activities, is the 





consulting editor of the Winter Joys 
Number of Country Life in America. 
He strikes the keynote 
of the number in the 
leading article, ‘‘ The 
Tonic of Winter.’’ And 


there are articles and won- 








derful pictures covering 
the whole round of win- 
ter joys, indoors and out. 


Out December 15th 


20 


Country Life 


Twice a Month 


@ @ 

in America 

24 Issues a Year, $4.00. “SR AGK OUR, GREAT 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City, New York 
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By HAROLD MACGRATH 
Author of “The Manon the Box,” etc. 


A SPLENDID HAZARD 


Mec Grath’s Most Charming Book 


‘A romance rich in exciting detail. 
W: riting confessedly and purely for 
the diversion of his readers, Mr. Mac- 
Grath has never written more effect- 
ively.".—New York World. 

“Like ‘The Goose Girl,’ ‘A Splendid 
Hazard’ has a faint suggestion of the 
historic—enough to create an enthusi- 
asm that holds till the last chapter. 
There is everything in it to make a 
fascinating tale.”—Nashville Banner. 


Wustrated by HARRISON FISHER and HOW- 
ARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. $1.50 Postpaid 











By KATE 
TRIMBLE SHARBER 


The ANNALS OF ANN 


A delicious book, thoroughly “dif- 
ferent’? and as delightful as it is 
novel. The idea of having a ro 
little Southern girl tell a 
series of love stories as they look 
to her is entirely fresh. It is ac- 
complished with perfect good taste 
and an incessant flow of humor. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL MEYLAN 
$1.50 Postpaid 





mantic 





By GEORGE 


RANDOLPH CHESTER Author of “Happy Hawkins” 


The Steering Wheel 


Mr. Wason, who set the country 
laughing in 


Author of 
“Bobby Burnit,’”’ “The Early Bird.” 


Young Wallingford 


In Wallingford, Mr. Chester has 
created a genius. He is a genius of 
chicanery, to be sure, but still a 
genius. In his own field, Walling- 
ford carries his native power to its 
utmost reach. Does any genius do 
more? He is a marvel of ingenuity, 
a wizard of wily ways. In.“Young 
Wallingford” we are permitted to 
behold the budding of the genius. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. R. CRUGER and 
HENRY RALEIGH. $1.50 Postpaid 








Hawkins,” 
comedy novel. 
It’s as different as can be from his 
first book, but even more amusing. 
In fact, it’s different from any- 
thing else. 

It is as airy and delightful as 
an idyl of young love; as exciting 
as a big business fight can become; 
and all the time as funny as 
whimsical situations and the witti- 
est dialogue can make it. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL MEYLAN 
$1.50 Postpaid 


“Happy 
has written a new 








By ROBERT ALEXANDER WASON 












By FREDERIC S. ISHAM 


Author of 
“Half a Chance,” “The Lady of the 
Mount,” etc. 


THE SOCIAL BUCANEER 


By LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 


Author of “The Coast of Chance,” 
and “‘The Other Side of the Door.” 


A Romance Rare and Picturesque 


SON OF THE WIND 


















The debonnair young man who figures in 
Mr. Isham’s new romance is a sort of mod- 
ern Robin Hood, bent on relieving the rich 
of their ill-gotten gains and distributing the 
booty among the common people The 
application of this novel form of socialism 





Miss Chamberlain’s new story is 
easily her most original, 
tinctive 


most dis 
Picturesquely 
set amid the pines and redwoods of 
higher California, the story breathes 


production. 





Pe BE oe Bc eres Rae te see balsamic fragrance, and open moun- 
tain vistas of lofty beauty. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. B. KING ILLUSTRATED BY HERMAN PFEIFER 
$1.50 Postpaid $1.50 Postpaid 
cored neste THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY indianapolis 





34 Union Square 


9-11 W. Wash. St. 
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A Splendid Story of India 
By 1. A. R. WYLIE 


> 


Man Marries,’ 











By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Author of “The Circular Staircase,” 
“The Man in Lower Ten,” “When a 
“Seven Days.” 


THE NATIVE BORNITHE WINDOW AT 
| OR, THE RAJAH’S PEOPLEITHE WHITE 





CAT 





This romance is now the best- “<The Window at 


has justly created a profound sensa- ps Be iit eae 
tion. Its sources of power are in- 


idly alive, scenes finely dramatic, a 
setting romantic and picturesque, a 


style assured and eloquent. way of an out-and-out 


we should say unhesitatingly Mary Rob- 
‘ ILLUSTRATED BY J. N. HOWITT and ff erts Rinehart.”—Baltimore Moun . 
ILLUSTRATED BY A, |. KELLER. $1.50 Postpaid 





F. G. COOTES. $1.50 Postpaid 


selling book in England, where it§ charms, cheers and absorbs.”—New Or- 


the place at the head of the list of con- 
trinsic—a large plan, characters viv- {temporary writers of fiction of mystery.” 
—Indianapolis News. 

“Should any one ask the name of 
America’s best entertainer at present, by 


the White Cat’ B® 


st now accord her 


story-teller, 













By 
MARIE VAN VORST 
aoe of 
“The Girl from His Town.” 


FIRST LOVE 


By her very successful 
romance, “The Girl 
from His Town,” Marie 








By BRAND WHITLOCK 


The Famous Mayor of Toledo 
THE GOLD BRICK 


Each of the stories in the collection is a capital tale 
of politics by a man who knows all the ins and outs 
of the great game. By Brand Whitlock, author of 
“The 13th District,” “The Happy Average,” ‘‘Her In- 
finite Variety,” ‘The Turn of the Balance,” etc. $1.50. 
Postpaid. 




















A Van Vorst established By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 
her eminence and won Author of * The Game and The Candie.” 
il P gue as a “= 
of love stories. his 
eminence she again THE FLYING MERCURY 
reaches, this public she . ‘ 
will not disappoint with “The Flying wep commands a public of its 
her new book. Its in- J own. Whoever has thrilled at the sight or the thought 
terest is of the heart§ of the whirling cars, will find his thrill recalled and 
and its sure appeal tof/ renewed. Whoever has loved, will delight in this ro- 
the heart. mance of the — driver “ i’ ey gonshe, gen. 
erous, brave an etermined girl. t is a theme o 
BY F. GRAHAM COOTES. | the moment, love in its latest setting. 
$1.50 Postpaid ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND FREDERICK. $1.50 Postpaid 
or oa 
'N A Brilliant American Novel First Cousin to Selina Lue 
i My Brother’s Keeper| THE ROAD TO 
ue 
PROVIDENCE 
D By CHARLES 
_ TENNEY JACKSON By MARIA 
is Author of “The Day of Souls.” THOMPSON DAVIESS 
lis c Selina Lue was delightful, as“ thou- 
- A Anse problem is at the heart off sands of readers bore happy witness. 
ely the plot—the duty of America toward§ Now the creator of Selina Lue has . 
of her new children borne to her shores fashioned a character more delightful (7 
| in the great tide of immigration. Inf still. Sentiment, piety, worldly wis- 
nes working out this problem a group of dom, humor, practicality and coquetry 
un- typical American men and women be-f are about equally blended, with the re- 
come involved in a drama of love and§{ sult that life seen through the com- 
hate, tense and engrossing. pound is a beautiful, dignified, useful, 
a serious, happy thing. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ILLUSTRATED BY W. B. KING. 
lien ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN. $1.50 Postpaid $1.50 Postpaid 
Ss 
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CENTENARY EDITION 


THE LADY 
OF THE LAKE 


Illustrated With One Hundred Plates 
By HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


Sir Walter Scott's best and peren- 
nially popular metrical romance in 
the most luxurious dress ever 
planned for it. The pictures are 
the loveliest ever made by Amer- 
ica’s famous illustrator, and are 
produced with unprecedented lav- 
ishness of pains and money. Over 
one hundred pictures, many in 
color. 


Size 9 x12 inches. in a box. $3.00 Postpaid 











By EMERSON HOUGH 


Author of “54-40, or Fight,” 


THE SINGING 
MOUSE STORIES 


These short, 


By JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


IN AFRICA 


IN AFRICA is an extremely 
readable account of a _ note- 

worthy expedition, combinin 
dainty, wistful the observation of a traine 














stories are the product of a ten- 
der imagination akin to that of 
the beloved Ik Marvel. The tiny 
creature that appears by a lonely 
man’s hearthside each evenin 
~~ <P him of oun an 
opes anc R ings of his happ 
boyhood, _ of beauttful 
fields and ph Rs 


With Marginal Illustrations by 
MAYO BUNKER 


newspaper man with the thrill- 
ing experiences common to ev- 
erybody’s first big game hunt. 
It conveys a very clear idea of 
the country and the people—na- 
tive and European. And it will 
prove an excellent handbook for 
fitting similar expeditiors. It is 
moreover the most sumptuous 
book of travel of the year. 


Size 6x9 inches. $3.00 net. 


Pocket 12mo, $1.00. Leather, $1.50 
Postpaid 30c. extra by mail. 











THE GORGEOUS GIFT | By RUTH McENERY STUART 


Author of 
LOVELY WOMAN “A Golden Wedding,” “Sonny,” ¥ 
“The , . ; 


Woman's Exchange,’ ete. 


There are over thirty beautiful THE UNLIVED LIFE OF 


drawings by the most popular artists 

of the day reproduced with a skill 

never coatiet in the history of Li 

American color printing. | e a en 
No pains have been spared to find 

the most representative and at the 

same time the most harmonious 

drawings possible. A_ most tender little story in 
These interpret the spirit of the} which the author, with the delicate 

book, and what this spirit is, the f strokes of her accustomed art, has 

legend on the title page sets forth | mingled humor and pathos with tell- 

in a phrase: “She’s all my fancy ap Svea 

painted her—she’s lovely, she’s di- --eguueae illustrated by Mayo 

vine.” BuNnKER. 2mo, Cloth, § $1.00. 
Appropriate brief poems accom-§ Leather, $i.am. Postpaid. 


pany and illuminate the drawings. Elaborately IWustrated by MAYO BUNKER 
Size 11x12 ins. ina box. $2.50 postpaid | 12mo, Cloth, $1. Leather, $1.50 postpaid 
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The New Christy-Riley Sook 


THE GIRL | LOVED 


Like AN OLD SWEETHEART this is a romance in rhyme, a song-story of love. 
Pathos and humor are exquisitely blended in its stanzas, and at the end there is the 
same note of happy surprise that so delights our hearts in the earlier poem. 

Mr. Christy in his pictures agwin catches the spirit of Mr. Riley's inimitable verse. 

Pictures in color by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
8vo, Cloth, boxed, $2.00 Postpaid. Red English Leather, $3.00 Postpaid, 











An Old Sweetheart of Mine Each illustrated by Howarp CHANDLER 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s Curisty. Each, 8vo, boxed, Postpaid, 
Home Again With Me Cloth, $2.00. Leather, $3.00. 


OTHER CHRISTY-RILEY BOOKS 
An Old Sweetheart of Mine in Author's Edition, photogravure illustrations, 
4to, $5.00 Postpaid. Limited Autograph Edition, net, $10.00. Postage 26c. 
RILEY ROSES. The poet’s most beautiful poems about the roses of nature and 
human nature. Illustrated in full color by Howarp CHanpier Curetsry. Size. 
7x9 inches, boxed. Postpaid, Cloth, $2.00. Leather, $3.00. JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


DEER-CREEK SERIES OF MR. RILEY'S POEMS 


THE NEW DEER-CREEK VOLUME 
RILEY SONGS OF THE HOME 


A collection full of cheery encouragement and homely philosophy. Elaborately illus- 
trated with heosier pictures by Witt VawTeR. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $2.00. 


THE OTHER VOLUMES IN THE DEER-CREEK SERIES 
Riley Songs of Summer Riley Child Rhymes 
Riley Songs o’ Cheer Riley Love-Lyrics Riley Farm Rhymes 
Each illustrated with Hoosier pictures by Witt Vawter, except Love-Lyrics, which is 
illustrated by W. 8b. Dvex. Each, 12mo. Postpaid. Cloth, $1.25, Leather, $2.00. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. RILEY 


Old Fashioned anor lag 91-38 ~~ 

The Golden Year—.:6mo, $1.75 Postpaid, , 

ola School-Day Romances-—38vo, boxed. Postpaid, Cloth, $1.50. Leather, $2.50. 
A Defective Santa Claus—Net, $1.00. Postage 10 cents, 

The Boys of the Old Glee Club— lal! 12mo, $1.50 Postpaid. 


THE RILEY-BETTS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


e Raggedy Man—Size; 11x 12 inches. Cloth, net, $1.50. Postage 15e. 
Little Orphant Annie—Size, 11 x 12 inches. Cloth, net, $1.50. Postage i5e. 
While the Heart Beats Young—8vo, boxed. Cloth, $2.50 Postpaid. 
Riley Child Verse—Size, 8 x to inches. $1.25 Postpaid. 
The Runaway Boy—Size, 8 x 10 inches. $1.25 Postpaid. 


All illustrated in color by Erne: Franxun Betts 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY'S COMPLETE WORKS 


Neghborly Poems 
Sketches in Prose 
































Green Fields and Running Brooks 


Armazindy 
Afterwhiles A Child-World 
Pipes o’ Pan at Zékesbury Home-Folks 
Rhymes of Childhood Morning 


The Flying Islands of the Night His Pa's Romance 
The above, Red Cloth, r2mo, each, $1.25 Postpaid. 
Red Leather, $1.50 net, Postage 12e. 


RILEY’S WORKS IN SETS—Greenfield Edition 
Revised and improved,:1908. Sold only in sets. The above twelve titles, uniformly 


bound in Green Cloth, 12mo, uncut, in oak case, $15.00. Half Calf, $30.00 
Carriage Paid. Red English Leather, net, $18.00, Expressage $1.80. 
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& HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR BOYS & 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 


DAVE PORTER AT STAR RANCH $i cowboys secret 


Sixth Voltiine of “Dave Porter Series.” Illustrated. $1.25 
In this book Dave passes a summer vacation at a ranch in Colorado, 


owned by friends of his newly found sister, Laura. Of course, some of Dave's 
inseparable school friends are included. 


THE AUTOMOBILE BOYS OF LAKEPORT $,A.222 Fer 


a . onl Fun and Fame 
Fifth Volume of the “Lakeport Series.” Illustrated. $1.25 


Here is a book which will charm all boys who love automobiling and life 
in the open air. The author tells us in a manner that will please both young and 
old how the dauntless lads of Lakeport got their big touring car, how they 
went on a long trip through the mountains, and how they won a great race. 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


FOUR BOYS AND A FORTUNE | THE YOUNG BLOCKADERS 


Why They Went to England and What They Found Second Volume of “War for the Union Series.” 
Fourth Volume of “Our Own Land Series.” Illustrated. $1.50 
Illustrated. $1.50 
_ There is an abundance of action, adventure and 
interest in the story. It is not a book of travels, 
althongh informaticn and some descriptions of 
well-known places naturally enter into the tale. 


By A. T. DUDLEY 


AT THE HOME PLATE 


Second Volume of “Stories of the Triangular League.” 

















This story takes its readers into the midst of the 
bitterness it 
ea h 


binckading fleet. Without 
some of the daring deeds of 
struggle. 


portrays 
side in t* 


Illustrated. $1.25. 

There is good baseball in this book, as its title indicates, but it is hardly 
more prominent than football or hockey, which in turn are simply features in 
a grand story of school life with its unequalled trying-out of character and the 
elements of deserved respect and popularity, whether on the part of student 











or teacher. 








By WARREN L. ELDRED 


THE BOYS OF BROOKFIELD ACADEMY 
Illustrated. $1.50 
This story is distinctly worth while. It tells 
of a boys’ school, with a glorious past but an 
uncertain future, largely due to the wrong kind 
of a secret society, a vital problem in hundreds 
of schools to-day. 








THE CRIMSON RAMBLERS > 


First Volume of “St. Dunstan Series.” 
Illustrated. $1.50 

During an eventful school year, five close 
friends in the freshman class, and a teacher plan 
for a summer-vacation camp in Maine, and being 
encouraged in a fondness for that best of all 
exercises, walking, they adopt the name which 
gives the title to the book. 





WINNING THE EAGLE PRIZE 


Or, The Pluck of Billy Hazen 

By NORMAN BRAINERD Illustrated. $1.25 
The hero not only works his way at Chatham 

Military School after his father’s financial misfor- 

tune, but has the pluck ‘to try for a prize which 

means a scholarship in a college. 


LARRY BURKE, FRESHMEN 


By FRANK |. ODELL Illustrated. $1.25 

his book bristles with activity; baseball, foot- 
ball, ice-hockey, basketball, track and field events, 
and a regatta appearing, and each sport brought 
in with expert accuracy of detail and the realism 
that makes one live over his own most thrilling 
athletic experiences. 





THE YOUNG GUIDE 


Or, Two Live Boys in the Maine Woods 
By C. B. BURLEIGH Third Volume of 
“Norman Carver Series.”” $1.50 
In “The Young Guide” one can see exactly 
what life in the Maine woods is during the height 
of the hunting season, and few need be told that 
there is no other life like it. 


By FRANK PENDLETON Illustrated. $1.50 

In this book is crowded a wealth of sport, ad- 
venture, Indian stories, hunting and camping, 
facts about animals encountered, and all that will 
please a boy’s heart. 


THE BOY WITH THE U. S. FORESTERS 


By FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 


for U. S. Government. 


Profusely illustrated from photographs taken in work 
Large 12mo. 


Decorated cover. $1.50 


The life of a typical boy is followed in all its adventurous detail—the mighty representative of our 


country’s government, though youn 


untt : ’ ) g in years—a youthful monarch in a vast domain of forest. 
with information, alive with adventure, and inciting patriotism at 


to be instantly appreciated. 


WHEREVER 


1 Replete 
every step, this handsome book is one 


BOOKS ARE SOLD 
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#& HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR GIRLS & 
A LITTLE MAID OF BOSTON TOWN 


By MARGARET SIDNEY 





Illustrated by Frank T. Merritt. $1.50 


This is a story of the American Revolution; absorbing, graphic, and truly 
delightful, carrying one along till it seems as if actual participation in the 
events had been the lot of the reader. The same faculty of delineation, that 
is so conspicuous in her famous “Pepper Books,’ marks this latest story of 
Margaret Sidney’s. She makes characters live and speak for themselves. 


> 
PRUE’S PLAYMATES 
By AMY BROOKS 
Illustrated by the Author. $1.00 
Third Volume of the “Prue Books.” 
One of the brightest and most at- 
tractive of all books for young chil- 
dren. Boys can enjoy it as well as 
girls, for one of the most appealing 
parts of the book deals with “Hi 
Babson,” the mistaken boy who 
thought joining a circus would be 
easier than “doing chores.” 











DOROTHY DAINTY’S 
WINTER 


By AMY BROOKS 
Illustrated by the Author. $1.00 


Ninth Volume of the 
“Dorothy Dainty Series.” 

Dorothy Dainty is one of the best 
known little girls in the United 
States, and she never loses any of 
the new friends that she is constantly 
making. After the gay times of sum- 
mer were over, the winter was passed 
in the fine stone house, which was 
the family’s country home. 




















HELEN GRANT’S DECISION 
By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS 


Eighth Volume of the “‘Helen Grant Books.” Illustrated. $1.25 


The “Helen Grant Books” win because the heroine is made to seem real, and has become a most 
helpful and enjoyable personal friend to thousands of girls and young women who find it hard to wait 
for each sew eek In this story, which, like all of the series, is entirely independent, Helen is found 
entering upon her second year as a teacher. Her decision is to remain where duty seems to call. 


JOHN AND BETTY’S THE OTHER SYLVIA 
HISTORY VISIT By NINA RHOADES 


Illustrated. $1.00 
By MARGARET WILLIAMSON Ninth Volume of the “Brick 
Twenty-four full-page illustrations 


House Books” 
from photographs Eight-year-old Sylvia learns that 
Large 12mo. $1.25 


ig Daughters” pledge them- 
a M selves to some kind act, and that one 
This brother and sister who are sf ~ By 
sent to England to be shown the 


little girl mamed Mary has taken it 
leading places of historic interest in 


upon herself to be helpful to all other 
; DIStO Marys. This is such int i 
company with an English brother and ages eo ee eee 
sister of their own ages, and under 


way of doing good that she adopts it 
: - , in spite of her unusual name, and 
the wise and sensible direction of the : " 
mother of the latter. 


really finds not only “the other 
Sylvia,” but great happiness. 


, 
HESTER’S COUNTERPART 
By JEAN K. BAIRD 
Second Volume of “Hester Series” 
Illustrated. $1.25 
Hester, a girl of sterling character and strong personality, whose knowl- 

edge of her antecedents is limited by her reception into the home of a lone 
woman as an unknown waif in early childhood, becomes a pupil at a seminary 
in the suburbs of a small city. Her room-mate is Helen Loraine, for whom 
the other girls are continually mistaking her. What transpires then adds the 
crowning interest to one of the season's ablest and best stories for girls. 
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The Century Co.’s Holiday Books 








THE HOLY LAND 


Sympathetic text by Ropert Hicnens. Eighteen exquisite pages in 
color from paintings by JuLes GuErr. Forty half-tones from choice 
photographs. A volume of great beauty. 

Royal octavo, 302 pages. $6.00 net, postage 27 cents 


THE LURE OF THE ANTIQUE 


All about old-time household furnishings, set down with author- 
ity and sympathy by Water A. Dyer. Very attractively made, with 
many pictures, 





Svo, 488 pages. $2.40 net, postage 18 cents 


THE SONG OF THE STONE WALL 


A book whose giving compliments giver and receiver. Beautiful verse by Heten Ketter—a book 
whose making is beautiful, distinctive, individual. 


Tall octavo, 100 pages. $1.20 net, postage 8 cents 


A HOOSIER ROMANCE 


— Wuircoms RILey’s quaint verse made into a book te catch the eye and please the fancy. 
any pictures in color and in black by Joun Wotcotr Apams, 


Tall octavo, 100 pages. $1.50 net, postage 10 cents 


THE STORY OF SPANISH PAINTING 


By Cartes H. Carrin, author of “How to Study Pictures.” Invaluable for all students of art 
and lovers of pictures. Thirty-two insets from notable Spanish canvases. 


Square Svo, 193 pages. $1.20 net, postage 12 cents 


GROVER CLEVELAND: A RECORD OF FRIENDSHIP 


A biography by Ricnarp Watson Grvper, “which will be given a place among the rare literary 
products which are essentially human in their conception and weaving.”  [llustrated. 


Tall 12mo, 270 pages. $1.80 net, postage 12 cents 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


A new library edition from new plates of Professor WiLttAM MILLIGAN SLoane’s great life of 
Napoleon. Thirty-two illustrations from rare and valuable prints. and authentic portraits. 


‘our octavo volumes, 500 pages each. $10.00 net, carriage extra 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND OTHER ADDRESSES 


Brilliant and virile addresses esteemed by English audiences, by the Hon 
Frontispiece portrait. 





. Joserpn H. Cuoare. 


Octavo, 300 pages. $2.00 net, postage 14 cents 


SEVEN GREAT STATESMEN 


Studies of permanent influence and value, of men who fought in the Warfare of Humanity with 
Unreason, by AnpkREw Dickson WHITE, lately President and Professor of History at Cornell University. 
Reyal octave, 552 pages. $2.50 net, posinge 20 cents 


THE WORKER AND THE STATE 


An authoritative and significant study of education for industrial workers by Artuur D. Dean, S.B. 
Chief of Trades Schools, New York State Education Department. A book for every citizen. 
Four explanatory charts. 1i2mo, 350 pages. $1.20 net, postage 11 cents 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 
A book of helpful counsel for young girls, by Mrs. Burton CHANCE. 
i6meo, 289 pages. $1.00 net, postage 7 cents 
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The Century Co.’s Holiday Books 





May Sincvatr’s latest novel, in which “her verbal felicity and mental adroitness are even more 
marked than in any of her preceding books.” Pictures by Keller. 
12mo, 517 pages. $1.30 nei, postage 15 cents 


MOLLY MAKE-BELIEVE 
A very out-of-the-ordinary love story—and a bit of pure joy—by 
Eveanor Hattowett Assorr. Pictures. 
16mo, 211 pages. $1.00 net, postage S cents 


SONNY’S FATHER 
The new “Sonny” book by Rutn McEnery Stuart. A story of 
smiles and love and joy. Pictures. 

16mo, 300 pages. $1.00 net, postage S cents 


THE DOCTOR’S LASS 
Did you enjoy “The Post-Girl”? Then don’t miss this exquisite new 
romance by Epwarp C. Bootn. Charming frontispiece in color. 
12mo, 450 pages. $1.30 net, postage 12 cents 


THE GUILLOTINE CLUB 


Dr. S. Wetr MircHett’s new book—a book of mystery and adventure, the telling in Dr. Mitchell’s 
best vein. Pictures by Castaigne and Gruger. 


THE REFUGEE 
A tale for those who like plenty of thrills and adventure, by Caprain Cuartes Gitson. Pictures 
by Becher. 


A BIT FROM “MOLLY” 





12mo, 285 pages. $1.50 


12mo, 407 pages. $1.25 net, postage 12 cents 


HUNTING WITH THE ESKIMOS 
By Harry Wuitney. How one man responded to the call of the wild.. A rare book of a year’s 


adventure. Full of pictures, some from Eskimo sketches. 
Octavo, 453 pages. $3.50 net, postage 23 cents 


A VAGABOND JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD 


Harry A. Francx’s story of how he encircled the globe without a cent—intensely interesting and 
fascinating. One hundred pictures from the writer’s snap-shots. 


Royal Svo, 502 pages. $3.50 net, postage 23 cents 


WALTER CAMP’S BOOK OF FOOT-BALL 


A book for the spectator and for the player, by the greatest of all foot-ball generals. Lavishly 
illustrated. 
Octavo, 350 pages. $2.00 net, carriage 15 cents 


MAGICIANS’ TRICKS 
In which Henry Hatton and Adrian Plate, well-known magicians, give working instructions how 
to perform many tricks. Helpful illustrations. 
12mo, 350 pages. $1.60 net, postage 12 cents 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF MODEL AEROPLANES 
All about now to make and fly them, with plenty of pictures, by Francis Arnotp CoL.tns. 
Fascinating for every one of the thousands interested in airships and aeronautics. 
2mo, 308 pages. $1.20 net, postage 14 cents 
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Holiday Books for Young Folks 


KINCSFORD, QUARTER 


By Ratepn Henry Barsour, author of ‘‘The Crimson Sweater,” etc. The 
best yet of this popular author’s jolly stories of school life and play—and 
foot-ball fun. 





Pictures. $1.50 


THE YOUNC RAILROADERS 


By F. Lovett Coomss. Pluck and quick wits and cool courage carry “the 
young railroaders” through many adventures and experiences of the really 
worth-the-telling kind. 


Many pictures. $1.50 


THE LAKERIM CRUISE 


By Rupert Hucues, author of “The Lakerim Athletic Club,” “The Dozen 
from Lakerim,” etc. “The dozen’s’’ fun and adventures one vacation— 
canoeing, ball-playing, swimming, etc. Reading about it is almost as 
jolly as being along. 

Illustrated. $1.50 


PUEBLO INDIAN FOLK-LORE STORIES 


By Cuartes F. Lummis. Quaint Indian folk-lore stories which young and old will enjoy—a new 
edition of an old favorite. 


Illustrated by George Wharton Edwards. $1.50 





““Short Stories About Books 
For Boys and Cirls” 


The cleverest catalogue in years,—just what boys and girls want to know 
about some of the best books that have been made for them. Twenty-four 
er ed with pictures,—each page a clever pen-drawing. Sent 
ree by 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 








THE LEACUE OF THE SICNET RING 


A sequel to “The Lass of the Silver Sword,” by Mary Constance Du Bors. Sunshine and 
shadow, incident and adventure crowd the pages; and there is a delightful ending to a delightfully 
told tale. 


Pictures. $1.50 


BETTY’S HAPPY YEAR 


A companion volume to “The Story of Betty,” by Carotyn Weis. It seems as if boys and girls 
never had such good times and so many of them as Betty and her friends in this “happy year.” 
Twenty-two charming pictures by Reginald Birch. $1.50 


THE BROWNIES’ LATEST ADVENTURES 


By Patmer Cox, author of “The Brownies: Their Book,” and six other Brownie books. Every 
child loves the Brownies, and every grownup of young heart; and this is the best of all the 
Brownie books. 


Pictures on every page. Board covers in color. $1.50 


THE JOURNEY 
BOOK 


Pictures and text by De Witt C.iinton 
Farts. A really original and very funny 
—— book, for good little girls and 
oys of every age—full to overflowing 
of merry nonsense. 

Pictures on every page 
Board cover, in full color. $1.00 








The Century Co. Union Square New York 
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Some of Little, Brown & Co.’s New Books 


By the author of ‘‘ The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus’”’ 


FLAMSTED 
QUARRIES 


By MARY E. WALLER 


Pronounced by the critics ‘‘ one of the big novels 
of the year,” this new story promises to be as 
great a favorite as ‘‘ The Wood Carver of ’Lym- 
pus,’’ now in its twenty-sixth printing. 


“A beautiful love story.”—Chicago Daily News. 
“It rings true.”- st ati Bulletin. 

“A strong sterling tale of New England life.”"—Boston Herald. 
“Interesting from beginning to end.”’-—The Outlook, N. Y. 

“Rich in entertainment.”—The Bookman, N 

“A romance that does one good to read.’ 0 aibany Argus. 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson. 493 pages. $1. 50 
Louise Chandler Moulton | SALLY ANN’S EXPERIENCE 


Poet and Friend By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


By LILIAN WHITING Holiday edition of the famous “Aunt Jane” story. 
A biography of rare charm. Fully illustrated. | With colored frontispiece and decorated text 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62. pages. 50 cents net; postpaid, 55 cents. 


THREE NORMANDY INNS| THE LOST AMBASSADOR 


By ANNA BOWMAN DODD By E. PHILLIPS OPPE 
New holiday edition of the best book on Nor- od NHEIM 


mandy. With 32 illustrations. 8vo, boxed, $2.50 | Another straightforward mystery story. Illustrated 
net; postpaid, $2.65. in color by Howard Chandler Christy. $1.50. 


SICILY IN SHADOW AND IN SUN 
By MAUD HOWE 


Depicting in her inimitable way the cities Messina and Reggio, that were buried by the earthquake. 
Illustrated from drawings and photographs by John Elliott. 8vo, in box, $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.24. 


By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 
The story of the city and its people during the Nineteenth Century, by the author of “Old Boston Days 
and Ways.” Illustrated with rare views and portraits. Crown 8vo, in box, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.68. 


Heroes of California Books for the Young 
By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. Biographies 
q fomems men, past and uaa. Illustrated. Jack Collerton’s Engine 
$2.00 met; postpata, $2.16. By HOLLIS GODFREY. An exciting and timely 
Life Transfigured airship story for boys. I[llustrated. $1.25. 
By LILIAN WHITING. A closer interpretation An American Boy at Henley 
of the Divine Will. $1.25 met; postpaid, $1.34. By FRANK E. CHANNON. Roger Jackson’s 


experiences at an English school. J/lustrated. $1.50. 
The Pretty Girl Papers 


By EMMA E. WALKER, MD. A genuinely | Sidmey: Her Senior Year 
useful book for all girls and women. $1.25 net; By ANNA CHAPIN RAY. 











A college story for 





postpaid, $1.34. So in the popular “Sidney” series. Jilustrated. 
1.50. 

The Optimist’s Good Night li tF ainsi 

By FLORENCE HOBART PERIN. A companion Frolics at Fairmoun 

book to ““The Optimist’s Good Morning,” for daily By ETTA ANTHONY BAKER. A delightful 

reading. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.09. boarding-house story for girls. Jilustrated. $1.50. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 
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An Excellent Offering of Holidays Books 


BIOGRAPHY 














AND ‘TRAVEL 


China under the Empress Dowager 
Being the History of the Life and Times of Tzu Hsi 
By J. O. P. BLAND and E. BACKHOUSE 


Not for many years has there been published a more amazing human docu- 
ment than this life of the Late Empress Dowager of China, compiled from state 
papers and the private diary of the comptroller of her household, His Excellency 
Ching Shan. 


Many illustrations and a map. Large 8vo. Handsome cloth, $4.00 net 


The Island of Stone Money 
By WILLIAM H. FURNESS, 34, M.D., F.R.G.S. 


Author of “Home Life of the Borneo Head Hunters” 


Dr. Furness describes the manners, customs, habits, and the peculiar cur- 
rency of the natives of Uap, the westernmost of-the Caroline Islands, in a 
lively and humorous style, with much literary power. The book is graphically 
illustrated by the author’s own photographs. 


Thirty illustrations and a map. Octavo. 











Cloth, gilt top, $3.50 net. Post-paid, $3.70 















ART AND NATURE 


Under the Open Sky Great Masters A History of 
Being a Year with Nature Of Landscape Painting | Japanese Color-Prints 











By SAMUEL CHRISTIAN Pay ee By W. VON SEIDLITZ 
y SCHMUCKER rom the French of — MICHEL Pe i ta gg A 
- Author of “Rembrandt; His Life, Pa gr ate ean EO rawr 
aoe 5 5, ety ft iis Werk, ond His Tine.” Menor, |. °!,“" Sevetopment of Jepene 





of the Institute of France. colenprtuting. 

¢ A f ; With 16 full-page color plates and 

full-page illustrations and marginal | With {70 reproductions and 40 photo- | 79 illustrations in black and white. 

decorations. Smaliquarto. Cloth, | gravure plates. Large crown 4to. Large crown 4to. Cloth, Gilt top, 
gilt top, $1.50 net Cloth, $7.50 net 


uncut edges, $6.50 net 
BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS 


With colored frontispiece, many 



























1910’s Leading Juvenile 
Mollie and the Unwise- 


man Abroad 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


John Kendrick Bangs’s humor is irresistible, and his bright 
and breezy stories not only appeal to young people, but to old 
as well. His admirers, who‘are legion, will laugh from the 
first to the last page of this sparkling story of Mollie, a rare 
little maid, her rubber doll, Whistlebinkie, and the funny old 
Unwiseman, who set forth on a wondrous trip to visit foreign 
lands. The adventures which befell these three on sea and 
shore make up a book of unlimited merriment. 















With ten full-page illustrations in color 
by Grace G. Wiederseim. 


Octavo. Cloth, pictorial cover in colors, $1.50 


HOLIDAY EDITIONS OF JUVENILE CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
Mopsa, the Fary Bimbi: Stories tor Children The Swiss 


By JEAN INGELOW By “QUIDA” Family Robinson 
These beautiful holiday volumes are profusely illustrated with full-page pictures in color, have decorated 
lining-papers, and are uniformly bound. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 per volume 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE and CHAMBERS’S NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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An Excellent Offering of Holidays Books 


RALPH HENRY BARBOUR’S NEW GIFT BOOK 


THE GOLDEN 


With colored illustrations 
By CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


One of the daintiest of romances, full of sunshine 
and cheerful optimism, spiced and seasoned with love 
and humor. An ideal gift book for the holiday season. 


















Marginal decorations on every page. Decorated title and end- 
papers. Cloth, with inlay in colors, gilt top, $2.00. Inabox. 





The Romance of Tristram and Iseult 


Translated from the French of Joseph Bedier 
By FLORENCE SIMMONDS 


A sumptuous de luxe edition of this appealing 
classic of love and death. 






Twenty full-page illustrations in color by Maurice Lalau. 
Large octavo. Ornamental cloth, gilttop,$3.75net. Ina box. 










By the author of “The Colonel of the Red Huzzars,” 





“Easily the Book of the Day” 





etc 
By JOHN REED SCOTT By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 
A stirring tale of old Annapolis in the days of “A great novel, full of sublime conception, one of 
Governor Sharpe. Colored illustrations by Under- the few novels that are as ladders from heaven to 
wood, Cloth, $1.50. earth.”—San Francisco Argonaui, 







Fifth edition. Colored frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 
By the author of “The Eleventh Hour,” etc. 
THE LADY OF THE SPUR A DIXIE ROSE 
By DAVID POTTER By AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 






_ A brilliant and exciting romance, the scenes set A charming Southern story for girls in their teens, 
in the southwestern part of New Jersey during the with delightful and lovable characters, and bubbling 


years 1820-1830. Colored frontispiece by Under- over with good humor. Colored frontispiece. Cloth, 
wood. Cloth, $1.50. $1.50. 


The Scales of Justice 


A_novel of intense mystery. Colored pictures 
by The Kinneys. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Path of Honor 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON 


__A stirring romance of the French blade. Four 
illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 


The End of the Rainbow 


By STELLA M. DURING 


_An appealing novel of to-day. Colored frontis- 
piece. Cloth, $1.50. 






































J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE and CHAMBERS’S NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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HENRY HOLT 
AND COMPANY’S 


NON-FICTION 


LEADING AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE, 
Edited by Davip Starr Jorpan. Biographs of 
17 leading scientists, no longer living, = leading 
scientists of to-day. With portraits. .*Net $1.75 


LEADING AMERICAN NOVELISTS. By 
Joun Erskine. Critical biographies of Charles 
Brockden Brown, Cooper, Simms, Hawthorne, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Bret Harte. .*Net 1.75 


LEA DENG AMERICAN ESSAYISTS. By 

M. Payne. An historical survey of the 

pet Z,. American essayists, and separate papers 
on Irving, Emerson, Thoreau, and Curtis.*Net 1.75 


THE TOLL OF THE ARCTIC SEAS. By 
D. M. Epwarps. Illustrated. An outline of 
the whole Battle of the North, full of human 
Se aR sy a eee oS ee *Net 2.50 


IN AND OUT OF FLORENCE. By Max Vrr- 


non. Profusely illustrated. ‘Perhaps the most 
satisfying book about a European City.”—Chi- 
Se Ee *Net 2.50 


OUR SEARCH FOR A WILDERNESS. By 
Mary and C. Besse. A charming account of 


travel in Venezuela and British Guiana. Pro- 
ey er ee ee *Net 2.75 

INSECTS AND DISEASE. By R. W. Doane, 
Assistant Professor of Entomology in Stan- 
ford University. Illustrated. (American Nature 
Series) 


ROM EREAM OSS Selvin s ess cesses as *Net 1.50 


THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET, 
AND PARK. By B. E. Fernow. “The au- 
thor may well claim to be the father of forestry 
in the United States. Furnishes information 
such as the owner of trees may need.”—Scien- 

Fae ES - > cn dtndenes o0*teehehtese *Net 2.00 


HARDY PLANTS FOR COTTAGE GAR- 
DENS. By Heren R. Avsee. (American Na- 
ture Series.) Illustrated. “The best recent 
book for modest garden plants.”........ *Net 1.60 


THE LOVE OF BOOKS AND READING. By 
Oscar Kuuns. “Lucky will be the student 
who comes upon it in his formative years.’’— 
ey Re Se ere, | ee *Net 1.25 


THE THEORY OF THE THEATRE. By 


Crayton Hamitton. “Presents coherently a 
more substantial body of ideas on the sub- 
ject than perhaps is elsewhere accessible.”— 
WOORME  ia Red ec ctinge dei cha wrude cous *Net 1.50 
JUDITH. By MarTIN SCHUTZE A Poetic 
TGR vcnbign cs cctwcccccusvecceseccsces *Net 1.25 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VARIED LIFE. By 
Grorce Cary EGGLEsTon. ‘The most charm- 


ing and useful of his many books.’ ’—Hartford 
Courant. With portrait [circular with sample 
pages on application]...........+.-..+++. *Net 2.75 
ALLISON’S LAD and other Martial Inter- 
ludes. One-act plays depicting six stirring war 
episodes. “This book lives in memory.”— 
Boston Transcript, ......-.ccceececccsees *Net 1.35 
ENGLISH LITERATURE DURING THE 


LIFETIME OF 


SHAKESPEARE. By 
Fevix E. ScHELLING. 


With full bibliography. 
*Net 2.50 
TRANSPORTATION IN EU ROPE. By Logan 
G. McPuerson, author of “Railroad Freight 
Rates in Relation to the Industry and Com- 


merce of the United States.”.......:..... *Net 1.50 
THE ELIZABETHAN PEOPLE. By H. T. 
STEPHENSON. Illustrated cyt 100s Sete iree Net 2.00 


*Add 8% to “‘net’ 


prices for carriage. 








CHECK LIST OF 
RECENT BOOKS 


DARWINISM AND HUMAN LIFE. By J. 


ArtHurR TuHomson. With full bibliography. 
“The gist of Darwinism.”—The Dial....*Net 1.50 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By WILHELM 
OstwaLp. Authorized translation by Thomas 
GT how GAk 0 be cathe cae Be kb de oan bee *Net 1.25 
CHAPTERS OF OPERA. B Henry E. 
KreEHBIEL. ‘This famous critic oes writes of 


the earliest opera in New York, the quarter cen- 
tury of the Metropolitan and Hammerstein’s 
first seasons. With 70 illustrations....... *Net 3.50 


DRAMATISTS OF TO-DAY. By Epwarp Ever- 
ett Harte. Rostand, Hauptmann; Sudermann, 
Pinero, Shaw, Phillips, Maeterlinck. An infor- 
mal discussion of their significant work. .*Net 1.50 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By 
nac. Practically a cyclopadia of music in 500 
pages, with 1,000 topics in the index. “One 
of the most important books.on music that has 
ever been published.”—N. Y. Sun. 


Avpsert Lavic- 


FICTION 


OUT OF DROWNING VALLEY. By S. Carte- 
ton Jones. A lively tale of love, fighting, 
L:. WEGOUE CIs 0 and oko caeeces igaddens 1.50 


GOOD MEN AND TRUE. By’E. M. Ruopss. 
A rollicking yarn of adventure. “As genuine 
a comedy of bloodshed as the literature of 
American manners can furnish.””—Living Age. 
SR hi nhs 5 4nd Oana s wandegens-« en *Net 1.00 


MAD SHEPHERDS AyD OTHER HUMAN 
STUDIES. By L. P. Jacxs. “A real book, 
written in English %. ‘is rarely found now in 

ction.” —New 


i BOS aie *Net 1.20 
THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY. By Gertrupe 
jatt. “Retains the charmed interest.”—Ch - 
ae yet are 1.50 


THE MIRAGE OF THE MANY. By W. T. 


Watsx. A prophetic novel of Chicago under 

iain oa a bp weth oanedekoe's 1.50 
ONCE. JOHN MATTER. “If you would be 

taken RE to your childhood, read this charm- 

ing story of these real children.”—Chicago 

PB get ape ee PR Oe ae oe *Net 1.20 
THE CAVE WOMAN. By Vi0ota BuruHans. 


“The most delightful of grown-up fairy tales 
of modern times. Clean, clever, captivating.” 
PE SR ES a bn adn ccavankbiaanesdaste 1.50 


AT THE SIGN OF THE BURNING BUSH. By 
M. Littie. A Scotch tale of to-day. “Strikes 
deep roots into human nature and human life.” 


OEE hy OD: 0 00. cuca aves ios Bs Kin eb NS o 1.50 
THE ISLE OF WHISPERS. By E. Lawrence 

Duptey. A _ highly picturesque yarn of “‘No 

PEGS RAG conn cd uate shade RT ower ks c 1.50 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


THE HOUSE OF THE HEART AND OTHER 
PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By Constance 
Dy ASCE OCGA sé oda s 4h 6dase + eK *Net 1.10 
THE SILVER THREAD AND OTHER 
FOLK PLAYS FOR THE YOUNG. By Con- 
stance D’Ancy MACHAS s. «33084 00 «seme *Net 1.10 
Each of these little volumes comprises well- 
written little plays, suitable for the year’s holi- 
days, with definite instructions for staging and 
costuming. All the plays have stood the test 
of actual production. 





Published at 34 West Thirty-third Street, New York City 
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HENRY HOLT NOTEWORTHY 
AND COMPANY’S NEW NOVELS 


JEAN CHRISTOPHE. Dawn— AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOR _ PHOEBE AND ERNEST 





‘ By WILLIAM DE MORGAN By INEZ H. GILLMORE. 
Morning—Youth—Revolt “An * pamee — With 30 illustrations. a 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. ig Hesecapemiec. steht cada complete chronicle of a de- 
Translated from the French By the same author. 


lightful, tho thly 4 i- 
by Gilbert Cannan. | The WOSEPH VANCE Each ightfu th roughly Ameri 


story of a great musician. ALICE-FOR-SHORT $1.75 can boy and girl of high 
“The noblest work of fiction : school age, and their parents, 


of the 20th Century.”—Ed- SOMEHOW GOOD post paid which made a “hit” in the 
mund Gosse. $1.50 net. IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN American Magazine. $1.50. 





Books to Give to Young Folks (8 to 16 years old) 





THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS ‘Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith 


The first and best of Indian stories. With 8 colored plates and 40 line drawings. An edition expressly 
for young folks. $1.35 met, by mail $1.50. 


THE BOB’S HILL BRAVES By C. P. Burton 


Author of the “Boys of Bob’s Hill” and “The ~ Cave Boys.” A party of New England boys on 


vacation in Illinois play at being Indians and learn much frontier history. A book for “Boy Scouts.” 
Illustrated. $1.50 postpaid. 


THE PRINCE AND HIS ANTS _ By “Vamba” 


A spirited, translation of this Italian classic for children. The story of a boy who became an ant. 
“Very delightful.”—N. Y. Times Review. With 8 colored plates and line illustrations. $1.35 net. 


STORIES FROM THE CHRONICLE OF THE CID 
By Mary W. Plummer 


Director of the Pratt Institute Library School. A narrative of » Hh personal interest, with well- 
chosen quotations from Lockhart and attractive illustrations. g90c. net, by mail $1.00. 


THE LUCK OF THE DUDLEY GRAHAMS 
COCK-A-DOODLE HILL Companion stories of family life by Alice C. Haines. 


“Among the very best of recent books for young folks. Appeal especially to girls.”—Wéisconsin 
Library List. Illustrated. Each $1.50 postpaid. 


DANDELION COTTAGE. THE ADOPTING OF ROSA MARIE 


ty C. W. RANKIN. These are among the most popular stories for girls. The Outlook says: “Real 
little girls, with sensible, ordinary parents; girls who are neither phenomenal nor silly. Simple, whole- 
some, and most entertaining.” Illustrated. Each $1.50 postpaid. 


CHRIST LEGENDS By Selma Lagerlof 


Translated from the Swedish. “Reverent, imaginative, poetic, and genuinely religious in feeling.”—The 
Outlook. Decorated. $1.25 net, by mail $1.35. 


A BOOK OF VERSES FOR CHILDREN Compiled by E. V. Lucas 


“We know of no anthology for children so complete and well arranged.”—The Critic. Gift edition, 
$2.00 postpaid. Library edition, without decorations, $1.00 net, by mail $1.10. 


CHAMPLIN’S YOUNG FOLK’S CYCLOPAEDIAS 


Common Things The standard cyclopedia for young folks. Up-to-date, profusely illustrated, 
Persons and Places = written expressly for children. Each volume complete in itself and sold sepa- 
men Real ye] rately. “Common Things” and “Persons and Places” boxed. $6.00 prepaid to 
Natural History any address. Any volume $3.00 postpaid. The set, $15.00 prepaid 


Published at 34 West 33d Street, New York 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
FOR ALL AGES 


Keep this List for Reference 


ee. 


AS 
PAGES FROM THE BOOK OF PARIS 


Written by Claude C. Washburn 





Illustrated by Lester G. Hornby 

“Lester G. Hornby makes an im- 
pression with his etchings as deep 
and as detailed as that given by 
the author, and the impression is 
the very self of Paris.” New York 
Times. 


PIPPA PASSES 


By Robert Browning 
| A dainty holiday edition that 
will appeal to every book-lover. 
Ten Simesations in color. $1.25 
net. Postage, 6 cents. 


Reveals the personality of Paris 
as has never been done before. 
With 43 illustrations. $3.00 met. 
Postage, 15 cents. 


CRANFORD 
By Mrs. Gaskell 
Perhaps the most appropriate 


edition of this delightful classic. 
$1.10 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


THE CHRISTMAS 
ANGEL 


“Tells how a little toy Christmas angel 
brings joy into the lives of a lonely spin- 
ster and an unfortunate little girl. The 
story is an absorbing one, full of tender 
human pathos, but with a happy end- 
ing.”” Boston Journal. 


REBECCA 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 








By 
ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
“The author has invested the delight- 
ful story with the real Christmas spirit 
of joyousness.” Philadelphia Record. 


Charmingly illustrated by Reginald 
Birch. 60cents met, Postage, 7 cents. 


STAR PEOPLE 


By Katharine F. Dewey 


New holiday edition, with frontispiece : 
in color by F. C. Yohn and reproductions Fanciful stories about the stars which 


of photographs of the play which has 


all young readers willfind entertaining. 
proved so successful. $1.50. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE BUNNIKINS-BUNNIES IN EUROPE 


By Edith B. Davidson 


Further experiences of the Bunnikins-Bunnies which proved so popular with little tots last year told in a way 
to please every child. Illustrated in color and black and white. 50 cents wef. Postage, 5 cents. 


FAMOUS STORY 

















BRET HARTE’S 


Illustrated in color by Harrison Fisher 
and Arthur '. Keller. Published for the 
first time in book form. $1.00 xe¢. Post- 
age. 10 cents. 


THE FARM BOOK 


Written and Illustrated by 
E. Boyd Smith 
— -book for children, large and 
small, full of action, strong in drawing, 
beautiful in color. Entertains the child- 
ren through the best in them. $1.50 ne#. 
Postage, 15 cents. 


SALOMY JANE 


“Asa gift book, it should be one of the 
leaders of the holiday season."” Portland 
Press. 


LITTLE GIRL BLUE 
By Josephine S. Gates 


This story of how a live doll “lived in 
the woods until she learned to say 
Please,”’ will tickle every child’s sense of 
humor. Illustrated. 50 cents met. Post- 
age, 5 cents. 
























“ Salomy Jane” 


Tales from the Alhambra! The Crashaw Brothers 
By Washington Irving By Arthur Stanwood Pier 
The six most absorbing stories of Irving’s “A clean, wholesome story .... Mr. Pier 
masterpiece, arranged for young readers Wy knows school life well and writes with spirit of 
soar gs Brower, and charmingly illustrated athletics.” see Republican, 
y C. E. Brock. $1.25 met. Postage, 12 cents. Illustrated, $1.50. 


Send for Our Illustrated Holiday Bulletin 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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GIFT BOOKS OF PERMANENT 
VALUE 
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The Digressions of V By Elihu Vedder 


_ This unique autobiography is a mine of good soning 008 artistic pleasure. It is one of the most enter- 
taining of books, and is lavishly illustrated from hundr of reproductions of Mr. Vedder’s paintings and 
sketches. $6.00 net. Postage, 26 cents. 


Among Friends By Samuel M. Crothers 


The unusual viewpoint is the charm of these sparkling essays on such topics as “The Hundred Worst 
Books,” “The Merry vil of Education,” “In Praise of Politicians,” etc. They are as witty and bright as 
“The Gentle Reader.” $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. ; 


The Battle of the Wilderness By Morris Schaff 


General Charles L. Peirson, commander of the 1st Brigade of Robinson’s Division during the Battle 
says:—*Southerners, as well as Northerners, will welcome such clear statements regarding the operations 
of both armies. ‘History without bitterness’ seems the motto.” With maps, $2.00 net. Postage, 16 cents. 


The Corsican Napoleon’s Diary 
The story of Napoleon’s life told by himself, and covering his whole career from birth to death, now 


published for the first time. In its revealing quality it is comparable to the Confessions of St. Augustine 
and Rousseau, the Diary of Pepys, the Autobiography of Franklin. $1.75 net. Postage, 17 cents. 


The Japanese Letters of Hearn - Edited by Elizabeth Bisland 


These letters, the most revealing and interesting Lafcadio Hearn ever wrote, give his frankest views of 
Japan, and are the final expression of his own temperament and views of life. Illustrated. $3.00 net. Post- 
age, 20 cents. 


American Citizen; the Life of William H. Baldwin, Jr. 
By Fohn Graham Brooks 


“Mr. Brooks has given a vivid proeeatenet of one who was emphatically a citizen - . As an exam- 
fe of a sensitive conscience unscathed among great affairs his life is of singular value.’—The Nation. 
With portraits. $1.50 net. Postage, 11 cents. 






Our House and the People in It By Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


Intimate, kindly descriptions of artistic life in London, with poignant, humorous 


" ’ “eross sections” of 
the household’s love affairs by the author of the “Life of Whistler. 


$1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


In the F ootprints of Heine By Henry James Forman 


A mingling of life, of wayside adventure and tic inspiration. gives a flavour to this walking trip 
through the Harz forest which recalls Stevenson’s “Travels with a Donkey.” With 10 full-page illustrations 
by Frank King Stone. $2.00 net. Postage, 17 cents. 


Emerson's Journals Edited by E. W. Emersou and W. E. Forbes 


These two volumes cover five important and critical years in Emerson’s life, including his voyage to 
the Mediterranean, his stay in Italy, Paris and England, his settling in Concord and his marriage with 
Miss Jackson. Vols. III and IV, Each, illustrated, $1.75 net. Postage, 13 cents. 


In the Catskills By Fohn Burroughs 


Eight of the author’s most delightful essays relating to the forests and fields of the Catskills. The book 
is charmingly illustrated from photographs by Clifton johnson. $1.50 net. Postage, 14 cents. 


The Qualities of Men By Foseph Fastrow 


A study of character, of temperament, intelligence, efficiency, stupidity, and the relations of one person 
to another. A suitable gift for a man. $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


Tales from the Old French By Isabel Butler 


Fourteen typical Old French tales which represent at its best the art of the Old French story-tellers 
in all of its characteristic forms—tales of chivalry, of domestic life, of romantic love, as well as folk-stories. 
With decorative title and distinctive style. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


The Winter n By Marie Hay 


The sad story of izabeth of Bohemia, Daughter of James I and VI, told in the form of a romance, 
the details, scenes and characters of which are confirmed by authority and by researches of the author. 
fn Illustrated. $4.00 net. Postage, 20 cents. 


Write to-day for our FREE Illustrated Catalogue 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
yes mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to ait. 
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| BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue (36 pages) describing 
nearly 300 Books for Presents, SENT ON REQUEST 


Romance of Imperial Rome| Where Ghosts Walk st. 


By Elizabeth W. Champney The Haunts of Familiar Characters in 
Author of ** Romance of Italian Villas,” ** Feudal Chateaux,”’ etc. History and Literature 


8vo. With Photogravure and By Marion Harland 


Other Illustrations Author of “ Where Ghosts Walk,” “* Some 
Colonial Homesteads,”’ etc. 














$3.50 net 8vo. With Photogravure and 
Here is Mrs. Champney’s opportunity Other Illustrations 
as well as her chosen field. She leaves $2.50 net 
to technical experts the discussion of the i 4 
sanap sounaty of bur Sinatie aod pars, LOGP tee Nesed dead co ie sgnans 


at once into itsdrama,—giving us graphic 
sketches of the least known (but not 
least entertaining) traditions of Italy. 


and the imagination runs riot, Travel of 
this kind does not weary, it fascinates.”’ 
New York Times. 


Cathedrals and Cloisters of the Isle-de-France 


(Including Bourges, Troyes, Auxerre, Reims, and Rouen) 
By Elise W. Rose and Vida Hunt Francis 
Authors of ‘‘ Cathedrals of the South of France,”’ etc. 

With 200 Illustrations from Original Photographs. 


Two volumes. 8vo, $5.00 net 


These two volumes, uniform with Cathedrals of the South of France, are 
the fruit of many successive summers spent in wanderings in “‘ rare unspoiled 
France” where the tourist and his suit-case are practically unknown. 


Cathedrals of the South of France. 2 vis. Cathedrals of Midland France. 2 vols. 


Provence—Languedoc—Gascony Burgundy—Savoy— Dauphine— Auvergne—Acquitaine 
(aco Illustrations) j (256 Illustrations) 


Recreations of a Sportsman The Mississippi River 


( on the Pacific Coast and Its Wonderful Valley 

By Charles Frederick Holder . 

Author of “ Life in the Open,” etc. wenty-seven Hundred and Seventy-five Miles from 
8vo. With 80 Full-page Illustrations Source to Sea 


$2,00 net By Julius Chambers, F.R.G.S. 

Mr. Holder has fished in the deep sea of the 
Pacific and in the mountain streams that are § Large 8vo, with 100 Illustrations 
hidden away in the high Sierras and Cascades, 


protected from the rude intrusions of the $3.50 net ox > 
crowd and accessible only to the seasoned fhe 
mountaineer. The tussles he has had with The Mississippi, whether it be con- 

Nl) 























™ 


game fish, retold in the dramatic style of | sidered from the geographic or historic 
which Mr. Holder is the master, will thrill § standpoint, has a significance which few > 




















Mr. Holder the most phlegmatic reader. rivers possess. Mr. Chambers has re- ff 
corded in a style worthy of a theme so 
° mighty the great events that have been 
T h e R iver an d | enacted along the course of this river, te legah of Rtey 
\ By JOHN G. NEIHARDT Other Uolumes in American Waterway Series 
: 8vo. Fully Illustrated The Hudson River. Oy Réons Mayhew Bacon, 
$2.00 net The Colorado River. By F.S. Dellenbaugh. 
- The St. Lawrence River. By G. W. Browne. 


e 
{ : : Tei The Mohawk Valley. By W. Max Reid. 
: Under this rather unusual title, John G. Neihardt, | o.0 Commecticut River. By Edwin Monroe Bacon. 
the Nebraska poet, tells the story of his descent of | The Ohio River. By A. B. Hulbert. 
{ the Missouri in quest of exercise, adventure, and im- | Narragansett River. By Edgar Mayhew Bacon. 


» pressions. Being a poet as well as a man of action, the pm tag 3 gen 


the adventurer had an experience which = tempera- The Romance of the Great Lakes. By J. O. Curwood. 
ment and tastes qualified him to enjoy to the full, and erican Inland Waterways. By Herbert Quick. 
his recital makes as thrilling a narrative as one is apt | Lake George and Lake Champlain. By W. Max Reid. 


: to find. Send for 16 page lilustrated Circular 


New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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Two Beautiful Holiday Books 


She Stoops to Conquer and The Good-Natured Man 
eT R trae, By Oliver Goldsmith 
ae With Illustrations in Full Color by F. S. Coburn 
Two Volumes. Gilt tops, handsomely printed and bound. Each in a box 
Sold separately, Each, $2.50 net 


No more irresistibly witty plays than these of Goldsmith were ever written. By the 
4 unforced brilliancy and naturalness of their dialogue, by the high comedy of their situations, 
aa by their racy humor, and by the perfect truth of the characterization these plays rank 
@ among the great comedies of the world, 








44 c 
y Pier ® 
by GTAP ADA 








Master of the Vineyard |The Sword in the Mountains 
By Myrtle Reed By Alice MacGowan 


‘ Author of 
Author of “* Old Rose and Silver,” ‘** Judith of the Cumberlands,” etc. 
“ Lavender and Old Lace,”’ etc. With Illustratiors in Color 
With Frontispiece in Color by $1.35 net 


Blendon Campbell This is another of Miss MacGowan’s 
Beautifully printed and bound f striking stories of the Cumberland Moun- 


tains, which is likely to excel in interest 


Cloth, $1.50 net ; Full Red Leather, and popularit ng —_ od 
. et written. It has as a backgro t 
$2.00 net; Antique Calf, $2.50 peculiar conditions that supieliod on the 
net; Lavender Silk, $3.50 net 





orderland between North and South 
before and at the time of the Civil War. 








Holiday Edition By Florence L. Barclay 
7 
The Rosary The Mistress of Shenstone 
Holiday Editi ith Illustrati i 
Color by Blendom Campbell and Decor- Crowa Sv0, $1.35 net 
ations and Cover Design by Margaret ra . p 
Armstrong. Handsomely printed and Ingenuity of plot and sentimental charm of 
bound. colloquy and incident render doubly 
8vo, $2.50 net attractive the latest novel by the author 


Popular Edition, $1.35 net of Zhe Rosary. The tale is instinct 
“An ideal love story—one that justifies } with the same depth of feeling, glow- 


the publishing business, refreshes the heart § ;__,,; . : 

of the reviewer, strengthens faith in the out- ing imagery, and refi neem: of literary 
come of the great experiment of putting | art t hat characterize the author’s 
humanity on earth. The Rosary is a rare § earlier work.” 

book, a source of genuine delight.”’ 





. yr, . f 
Phila, North American, Mrs. Barclay 





Syracuse Post-Standard. 
Dainty little volumes of trifling cost, dignified gifts 
The Silent Isle of permanent value, for Christmas, Birthday, or other 


anniversary remembrance to persons of taste and 


By Arthur Christopher Benson | culture 


Author of “ From a College Window,” etc. Ariel Booklets 


$1.50 net Nearly 200 Titles, including the 


In this delightful vol * - most famous World’s Classics, 
n this delightful volume of essays Mr. J p,... ete 

Benson discourses about many phases of r oe and Poetry, Poems, Dramas, 
life that are not the experience of the | Stories Essays, Philosophy, Wit 
individual narrator only but of the world as J and Wisdom. 

well, and that will strike a responsive chord 75 cents cach 


in many a heart. Text complete and unabridged, large 
“The foremost essayist of the day.” J type, reeeney — on ig tae 

: Rieels ge aper, photogravure frontispieces. Boun 

a. 2 N. Y. Times. ib Pall ted leather stamped tn gold. Send for 52 pp. Circular 
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CROWELL’S LATEST BOOKS 

















] FICTION ETHICS AND RELIGION 
Deep in Piney Woods Seeking after God 
By J. W. CHURCH. Iilustrated in color. By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


1z2mo. $1.20 net. Post, 12 cents. 


The Wheels of Time 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY. 
color. 12mo. 50 cents net. 


TRAVEL 


Illustrated in 
Post. 6 cents. 














Rambles in Spain 
By JOHN D. FITZ-GERALD. 
8vo. $3.00 net. Post. 30 cents. 
Switzerland 


By OSCAR KUHNS. 
net. Post. 20 cents. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 8vo. $2.00 








HOLIDAY EDITIONS 








The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
By S. T. COLERIDGE. 
by Pogany. 4to. 

Walden 


By HENRY D. THOREAU. Introduction and 
photographic illustrations by Clifton Johnson. 
8vo. $2.00 net. Post. 20 cents. 


POETRY 
Siegfried : 


By RICHARD WAGNER. Retold in English 


verse by Oliver Huckel. Illustrated. 12mo. 
75 cents net. Post. 8 cents. 


Lips of Music 
By CHARLOTTE PORTER. Illustrated. 12mo. 
$1.25 net. Post. 10 cents. 


Rhymes of Home 
By BURGES JOHNSON. 
Post. 10 cents. 


Poems of Sophie Jewett 


With Portrait. 12mo. $1.25 net. 


Illustrated in color 
$5.00 net. Post. 50 cents. 














12mo, $1.00 net. 


Post. 10 cents, 








ESSAYS AND LITERATURE 








George Eliot 
Scenes and People in Her Novels. By 
CHARLES S. OLCOTT. Map and illustra- 
tions. 8vo. $2.00 net. Post. 20 cents. 


Longfellow and Other Essays 


By WILLIAM P. TRENT. t12mo. $1.50 net. 
Post. 15 cents. 


The Literature of the South 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES. [Illustrated with 
portraits. 8vo. $2.50 net. Post. 20 cents. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY :: 


1z2mo. $1.00 net. 


Post. 10 cents. 


What is Essential? . 
By GEORGE ARTHUR ANDREWS. 
$1.00 net. Post 10 cents. 

The Durable Satisfactions of Life 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
Post. 10 cents. 


Getting On 


I2mo, 


12mo. $1.00 net, 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, 12mo. $1.00 
net. Post. 10 cents. 

Be Good to Yourself 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 12mo. $1.00 
net. Post. 10 cents. 

The Beauty of Every Day 
By J. R. MILLER. 16mo. 65 cents net. Post. 
10 cents. 

The Master’s Friendships 
By J. R. MILLER. Illustrated in color. 12mo. 


50 cents net. Post. 6 cents. 


The Unity of Religions 


Edited by J. H. RANDALL and J. G. SMITH. 
8vo. $2.00 net. Post. 20 cents. 


NEW THOUGHT BOOKS 
The Land of Living Men 


By RALPH WALDO TRINE. 12mo. $1.25. 


The Miracle of Right Thought 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. $1.00 
net. Post. 10 cents, 


From Passion to Peace 
By JAMES ALLEN. 














I2mo. 





Iz2mo. 50 cents net. 
Post. 6 cents. 
MISCELLANEOUS _| 





Hero Myths and Legends of the 
British Race 


By M. I. EBBUTT. Illustrated. 8vo. $2.00 
net. Post. 20 cents. 

Life of Charles Sumner 
By WALTER G. SHOTWELL. §8vo. $1.50 


net. Post. 15 cents. 


State Socialism in New Zealand 


By J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL. and W. D. 
STEWART. 12mo. $1.50 net. Post. 15 cents. 


Through the Year with Sousa 


A Musicians’ Year Book. By JOHN PHILIP 
SOUSA. 12mo. $1.00 net, Post. 10 cents. 


Rubaiyat Calendar 


Illustrated in color by Pogany. Boxed, $1.50. 


: NEW YORK 
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POPULAR BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


THE PRODIGAL PRO TEM 
By FREDERICK BARTLETT, Author of ““The Seventh Noon,” etc. 
With illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. $1.50. 


The gayest, most spirited story for many a year, with a deep undercur- 
rent of fine humanity. An ideal Christmas gift. 
DOWN HOME WITH JENNIE ALLEN 
By GRACE DONWORTH, Author of “The Letters of Jennie Allen.” 
Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. $1.50. 
“Full ot laughter, philosophy and humanity. It is sure to have a 
country-wide circulation.”—Journai of Education. 


THE SCOURGE: A Novel of the New South [OO 
By WARRINGTON DAWSON, Author of “The Scar,” $1.50- | hook of the season 
“Mr. Dawson belongs to that small but distinguished | fF beys and eis ts 
band of novelists who deal with the great problems. The | Uncle Remus and 
story is engrossing; as a study of national attributes it the Little Boy 




















has enduring value.”"—London Academy. By Soak Chandler 
arr 

WHEN LOVE CALLS MEN TO ARMS Profusely illustra- 
By STEPHEN CHALMERS. Illustrated by Howard | , ted $1.25 ; 
Chandler Christy. $1.50. a 
“A bonnie Scotch romance, very much worth read- | lished in book Reema 
ing.”—Newark Cadi. RG for the first time. 

“The escape of Rorie and Mariposa is as thrilling an Be Sure to 

episode as we remember in fiction.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. | Ask for it. 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF LUTHER TRANT 
- By EDWIN BALMER and WILLIAM MacHARG. Illustrated. $1.50. 


“We confess gladly that we cannot recall being so absorbed in a story of criminal fiction or so imbued with 
a sense of mystery and suspense as we were while reading these pages.”"—New York Press. 


THE GOSSAMER THREAD 

By VENITA SEIBERT. Illustrated by W. T. Benda. $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 

Epwin Markuam says: “Miss Seibert traces the fancies of a little girl emergin 

of twelve. She has found the filmy clue that leads back to the heart of earliest youth. 


AT THE NEW THEATRE AND OTHERS 
By WALTER PRICHARD EATON, Author of “The American Stage of To-day,” etc. $1.50 met; postage, 12 cents. 


Significant essays and criticisms of the problems and performances now being dealt with on the American stage. 


THE CONSERVATION OF WATER 
By JOHN L. MATHEWS, Author of “‘Re-making the Mississippi.”” Profusely illustrated. $2.00 met; postage 15 cents. 


An authoritative and vital survey of every phase of this important subject, as fascinating as a novel, yet 
thorough, impartial and informative. 
PROVENCA OF EZRA POUND 
$1.00 net; postage, 8 cents. 


The first American edition of the poetical works of the young American poet who has so significantly and 
amazingly won his spurs abroad. ‘“‘The most remarkable thing in poetry since Robert Browning,’ says London 


Punch, re 
FROM IRISH CASTLES TO FRENCH CHATEAUX 
By NORMA BRIGHT CARSON, = _ Editor of Book News. Profusely illustrated from photographs. $1.75 net; 
postage, 12 cents. 
“Will befriend many a literary pilgrim en route for the romance-hallowed regions so lovingly set forth.” 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 
CYCLE OF SUNSETS 
By MABEL LOOMIS TODD. $1.20 net; postage, 12 cents. 
A gift-book of rare value because it is so high a compliment to the recipient’s intelligence and sense of 


auty. 
WHAT EIGHT MILLION WOMEN WANT 
By RHETA CHILDE DORR. Illustrated. $2.00 net; postage 20 cents. 
Unique in every war. A complete survey of the ideals and accomplish- 
ments of the effective, thinking women of our time. Not a woman’s suffrage 
k, but far broader. Essentially constructive. No one who wants to 
know exactly what women are doing can afford to miss this notable volume. 
Easily the book of the year. 
FLORIDA TRAILS 
By WINTHROP PACKARD, Author of “Wild Pastures,” “Wood Wander- 
ings,” etc. 8vo. Profusely illustrated. Boxed. $3.00 aef ; postage 25 cents. 
A sumptuous volume—the most acceptable gift for the thousands of win- 
ter sojourners in Florida. “Mr. Packard is certainly the most entertaining 
writer on nature now before the public; he has keen eyes, lively sympathy, 
fluent fancy, delightful style.’—NatHan Haske. Doe in N. ost. 
WITH STEVENSON IN SAMOA 
By H. J. MOORS, Illustrated from photographs, letters, etc. 
postage, 12 cents. 


“Probably the best bit of Stevensoniana issued.”—Rochester Union and 
Advertiser. 


“Will obtain wide reading,” says the Oxtlook. 


THE CONFESSION OF A REBELLIOUS WIFE 


50 cents met; postage, 6 cents. 
The most extraordinary human document in years. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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g toward the sedate age 


$1.50 mez ; 
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ee |) Fleming H.Revell) 2222". 
“ Everybody's The Handi 
Toe | Glmbalys” | 


‘** Tells a wonderful secret, worth A story of a life noble in spite of 
a fortune in happiness. No one environment and heredity, and a 


will read this happily optimistic > struggle against odds which will 
book without being the better for appeal to all who love the ele- 
it."—Book News. ments of strength in lite. 


Mustrated, Net 75c. Net $1.20 





























LIGHTS AND SHADOWS ACROSS AFRICA 


The Land of the White Helmet EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


Impressions of Africa vivid during a year in the Dark Continent. The emphasis usually falls upon 

those sights which most travellers consider either out of their sphere to notice or not of sufficient 

scientific interest to record. Illustrated, net $1.50 
AUTHOR OF “ON THE TRAIL OF THE IMMIGRANT,” ETC. 


Against the Current sims'sciszte= t= EDWARD A. STEINER 














Dr. Steiner has portrayed some of the pic- 
background of his early boyhood and which 
ment. 




















tures which stand out most vividly from the 
influenced him in his subsequent develop- 


Net $1.25 















DR. GRENFELL’S NEW eiebits LABRADOR BOOK 
Down to the Sea 0 ae WILFRED T. GRENFELL 
‘* Spontaneous, instinctive, contain- “The Varieties of = ing stories of some of the things 
seen and done, the men Dr. Grenfell Religious Experience. 


has known and the things they 
along the Labrador coast.’’— 
Net $1.00 


“FRIENDSHIP andWORK” 


HUGH BLACK 


the third of the famous “ Gift 

the authorunfoldstheconsolations 
of Comfort, the After Look, the 
sight, etc. Net 1.50 


“GIFT” SFORY 


MELVILLE CHATER 


new under the sun.’ It’s a daring story of 
every day New York.”—S?. Louis Post-Dis- 
Net $1.00 


BY AUTHOR OF “SELF-CONTROL, ITS KINGSHIP AND MA/JEST?Y”’ 


“Little Problems of Married Life’ | wiLLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 


“A BAEDEKER TO] ‘“‘Shrewd observation, a wise, sunny philosophy, and sound common sense, of more 
MATRIMONY” | value than tons of contemporary ‘ problem novels.’ ”’—Living Ave. Net $1.00 


have done, as he has cruised 


SEVENTH EDITION 
New York Times. READY 





Twice-Born Men 
HAROLD BEGBIE 


Prof. Wm. James said: “Mr. Beg- 
bie’s book is a wonderful set of 
Stories splendidly worked up. 
I might as well call my book 
a footnote to hrs. i am 
proud of the dedication 
and of the references 
and I wish the book 
a great success.” 


12mo, cloth, 


UNIFORM WITH 


Comfort 


Hugh Black’s new volume is 
Trio.’’ In his most sympathetic vein 
that may be derived from the Gospel 
Burden of the Past, Sorrow and In- 

















A FASCINATING 


The Eternal Rose 


‘Reaches that coveted goal, ‘something 
old-world mysticism in matter-of-fact, busy, 
patch. 











et 
$1.25 

















NORMAN _DUNCAN For Sale by all Booksellers WINIFRED HESTON 
“De teat othe Lebrader™ New Sixteen Page List of New Books Free A “ First” j Ato Raga Unusual 


Billy Topsail and 5 eee | 
Company 22, zr Fleming H.RevellCompany | A Bluestocking in 


India * Not Kipling himself 
; . as so well pictured 
ry og may oe Se NEW YORK : 158 Fifth Ave. India and compelled realization 
» or mae ng ~~ gg as 3 “CHICAGO: 80 Wabash Ave. siolan nk eee. 
oings of Billy an is y 7 on, \ - 
friends.""—New Vork Times. - TORONTO: 27 Richmond St., W. et. ariferd Graven. 





Mastrated, $1.50 LONDON AND EDINBURGH Bet, $800 
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Iarceer Ho.mes Bares, is already well 
known by several strong novels and by her delight 
jis in social and Tumanianas ways.We are 
publishing in Paying the Piper’anovel which shows 
her at her best as the powerful novelist she is —a 
story of New York Life, in living 

































colors. 
sls rank... 
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Aithou gh May 
Dixon Thacker, 
may at present be 
best known as the 
sister of her fa- 
mous brother 
(Thos. Dixon Jr.) 
we think it will 
not long be so. 














, Speaking 


= Offer the novel in dress befittin 


$5 


for her first novel The Strength 


the Weak ought to gain jor 
7, of merit counts — a place 


with the greatest American novel- 
ists. No more dramatic and 
thrilling novel has ever come 
Jrom the South —no novel so 
full of 
$0 fearlessly with dread fil 


uel strength, dealing 
problems there 





























NJ 4—color cover and 
Be eS jacket. $1.50 
__—@ 
Mo woman writer has been FORGET [| aiplomatic compli 
more widely and sensationally § An oe a eco 
- known than Countess von Claus a - oe 6 nr Pret this 
sen author of Forget it’ the re- . paar sinker nee 
markable fiction-aulobi m ‘Waite tltvasteated and 
we now present to an intensely ae 
interested public. The author Aantisa 799150 
has. been concerned in some of : : 
the greatest international and won von CLM 
ee “es \_ ji} 





AA volume of subtilty and mystery is Moon-Madness” 

ely woman and cosimo- 

r (Mrs. Jackson) Gouraud. Eight * 

stortes, unigue tr substance and style, unapp. 

y their uncanny and 
with portrait...__.$100 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Jrom the pen of the famous socie 
Vehte Lomas o 


wall modern literature 
ae charm. Bound de 








835 BROADWAY — NEW YORK 
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HARPER @& BROTHERS 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Edison: His Life and Inventions 








By 


My 


FRANK LEWIS DYER, General Counsel for the Edison Laboratory and Allied Interests, 
and THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN, Ex-President of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Secretary of the National Electric Light Association. Here is, indeed, the real 
Edison book. No single figure of our time has influenced more intimately our daily lives. Yet 
the full and authoritative story of Edison’s own life has never been written until now. In this 
book one may hear and see Edison. One of the authors is his counsel, who practically shares 
Edison’s daily life. The entire manuscript has been read and revised by Edison himself. With 
many Portraits and Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. Two volumes. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, untrimmed edges, gilt tops, full gilt back, (In a box) ° > ‘ : ° Net, $4 00 


Mark Twain 





By W 


D. HOWELLS. In these recollections of a friendship extending through forty-five years, 
Me. Howells has drawn a unique picture of Mark Twain. No one else can speak with quite the 
same authority or from the same point of view. Without his contribution, the literature regard- 
ing Mark Twain would be forever incomplete. Uniform with Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s 
Works. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top . ° > : A ° . ° . “ Net, 1 40 


Imaginary Interviews 


By 





W,. D. HOWELLS. This a of essays is compiled from Mr. Howells’s contributions to the 
“Easy Chair” department of Harper’s Magazine. The philosophy is distinctly of the inclusive 
order, and a —y wide ane of oneeeal is ae Crown = mm untrimmed edges, 

gilt top . ‘ ° Net, 2 00 


Lord Chatham, His Early Life i “SEE 





By LORD ROSEBERY, author of “Napoleon, the Last Phase.” Whatever Lord Rosebery touches 


he illuminates. He has now completed a great work—believed to be his greatest—a biograph of 
the great Englishman who was a friend of America and was himself called the “great Com- 
moner.” This book is different entirely from an ordinary biography, just as Lord Rosebery’s 
“Napoleon” was different from hundreds of other Napoleonic biographies. This new book will 
take its place high in literature, both because of the greatness of the subject and the unique 
mastery of it by the oo sscteaes Mees. cloth. About 450 pages. Uniform with “Napoleon, 
the last Phase” . é ‘ : ‘ “ ° ° ° ° Net, 3 00 


Mark Twain’s Speeches 





With Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS and Preface by MARK TWAIN. “There are over 


300 speeches in this book, and they — in theme from the horrors of the German language to 
dress reform. The volume exhibits our lovable lost humorist in a new and wholly delightful way. 
It forms a new and important addition to the list of his books.”—Chicago Evening Post. 

“Now that he is dead and we shall never again hear that strange, penetrating, sympathetic 
voice, or catch the confident gleams from beneath his bushy eyebrows, or share in the wild mirth 
he kindled in such varying company, it is good to have this record.”—Editorial in New York Times. 
Crown 8vo. Red cloth. Portrait. Uniform with Library Edition of Mark *wain’s Works. Net, 2 00 


Through Five Administrations 





By COLONEL WILLIAM H. CROOK. The author’s material has been e@dequately and sympa- 


How to Know Architecture 


thetically edited by Margarita Spalding Gerry, author of that striking Lincoln story, “The bi 
Shop.” Colonel Crook was Lincoln’s body-guard before and at the time of his assassination. e 
continued for some time in the capacity of a private policeman at the White House. Illustrated 
from rare photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top ‘ . . . ° ° Net, 1 80 








By FRANK E. WALLIS. The object of this book is to simplify the study of architecture so that 


even a child can understand it—more than that, be fascinated by the subject. For the first time 
it is believed that this has been done, and the ‘subject made interesting to the average man and 
woman. Architecture and building are covered | in this book as two branches of one subject. The 
object of the author can be plainly put thus: “After you have read this book you can, on_look- 
ing at a building, say to — style = = aomet it ee Very fully a Crown 
8vo, cloth . 4 Net, 2 00 


Round the Veer With the Stars : 





By GARRETT P. SERVISS. This book may be soathinid a companion volume to “Astronomy 





with the Naked Eye.”’ In this new book the writer draws the reader into more intimate personal 
relation with the stars themselves by telling the student how he may find and identify them with- 
out the aid of expensive optical instruments. Illustrated with Charts. Crown 8vo, cloth. Net, 1 00 
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The Essence of Appleton’s Fall List 


A selection of twenty choice volumes covering the fields of history, biography, economics, science, 


travel, and education. These books are all 


handsomely printed and bound, and will be found 


especially appropriate for Christmas gifts by those who desire to give books of permanent value. 
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Reminiscences of Rosa Bonheur 
By THEODORE STANTON. J/ilustrated with repro- 
ductions from paintings; also sketches. S8vo, cloth, $3.00 
net. 

The most comprehensive volume ever written about 
the world-famous woman painter. An excellent gift 
book. Daintily printed. 


The Basutos 


By SIR GODFREY LAGDEN, K.C.M.G. J/., 2 vols, 
demy &vo, gilt top, cloth, $6.00 spectal net. 

Extensive, authentic, and final volumes upon per- 
haps the most interesting of African native races. 


The Life of Marie Amélie 


Late n of the French, 1782-1866 ; 
By C. C. DYSON. //., Demy 8vo, cloth, $3.00 special 


te 

With some account of the principal personages of 
the courts of Naples and France in her time, and of 
the careers of her sons and daughters, 


Farthest West 


By REGINALD ENOCK, Jilustrated by photographs, 
and amap. Demy 8 v0, cloth, $4.00 special net. 

A book definitely of interest to Americans to show 
them what a keen observer sees in them and their 
country. 


Ups and Downs of a Wandering 
Life 

By WALTER SEYMOUR. 

$7.00 special net. 


The book is extraordinaril 
teems with witty sayings an 


Lilustrated, 8vo, cloth, 


rich in material, and 
witty stories. 


A Book of the Christ Child 


By ELEANOR H. BROADUS. J/lustrated with copies 
in tints of famous paintings. Square 8vo, decorated 
cloth cover with inlay in colors, $1.75 net. 4 

A group of legends of the Christ Ghild written so 
as to make interesting reading for children; not to 
give religious instruction. 


° - . *,? 
Studies in Spiritism 
By DR. AMY E. TANNER. Jntroduction by Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall. Large tz2mo cloth, $2.50 net. 


A record of sittings with many famous mediums 
written by the coadjutor of Dr. G, Stanley Hall. 


° ° . > 
Railroad Administration 
By RAY MORRIS. 23 charts, 11 folders, large 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00 net. 

The idea in this book is to tie together the study 


of the various branches of railroad operation as the 
General Manager of a road has to tie them together. 


American Corporations 
rtf J. J. SULLIVAN, A.M.,LL.B. Large r2mo, cloth, 
‘2.00 net, 


The legal rules governing corporate organizations 
and management with forms and illustrations. 


Educational Problems 


By G. STANLEY HALL, Ph.D., LL.D. 2 vols., cloth, in 
a bo. . $7.50 net. 

The ripened results of twenty-five years of teaching 
as an academic subject. 





The Big Game of Africa 


By RICHARD TJADER. J/1., with photographs by the 
author. Svo, decorated cloth cover, $3.00 net. 

Not a sporting book, but a book that dwells on the 
Scientific side of hunting for the big game in Africa. 


Two Great Rivals 


FRANCOIS I AND CHARLES V, AND THE WOMEN WHO 
INFLUENCED THEM 
By LIEUT.-COL., C. P. HAGGARD, Photogravure 
Srontispiece, /i., 8vo, cloth, $4,00 special net. 
fhe comparison of the lives of the two great mon- 
archs of the 16th century, who were rivals as long as 
they lived. 


Gambetta: Life and Letters 


By P. B. GHEUSI, translated by V. Montagu. J//ustra- 
tronsin Collotype. Demy 8vo, cloth $3.50 special net. 

A work that will throw new light upon the char- 
acter of a man who has hitherto been represented as 
a dictator and an ambitious demagogue. 


Up Hill and Down Dale in 
Ancient Etruria 


By FREDERICK SEYMOUR. J/., also Maps. 
Sv0, cloth, $3.00 special net. 

As charming as the author’s “Saunterings in Spain’’. 
and “Sienna and her Artists.” 


Toy Dogs and their Ancestors 
By HON. MRS. NEVILLE LYTTON. Suferdly and 
profusely tliustr ated, 8v0, beautifully bound, cloth $7.50 
net. 

It deals with every description of dog that comes 
under the Toy Dog classification. 


The Story of Sugar 
By PROF. G. T. SURFACE. Smail 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.00 net. 

“All the nhases of one of the greatest industries 
are adequately described in ‘The Story of Sugar,’ a 
thoroughly satisfactory volume.”’—Boston Globe. 


Race Distinctions in American 
La By GILBERT T. STEPHENSON, A.M., 
. W LLB r2mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 
This book should appeal to those interested in the 
study of the law, social ethics, and economics. 


Railway Rates and Traffic 


By DR. EMORY R. JOHNSON and GROVER G. 
HUEBNER. Large s2mo, cloth, 2 vols., tllustrated, 
$5.00 net. 

These volumes are written primarily to meet the de- 
mands of railway officials for authentic information 
regarding traffic service and rate systems; also of 
great value to those interested in railroads. 

. . 
Corporation Finance 
By EDWARD S. MEADE. z2mo, cloth, $2.00 net. 
_ A book that can be read with profit by any person 
interested in corporation matters. Designed also as 
a text-book for use in colleges and high schools, 


Radiochemistry 
By A. T, CAMERON, M.A., B. Se. 
s2mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 net. 

great use to those wishing to know accurately 


the facts and theories of the subject at the present 
time. 


Demy 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


: Publishers : NEW YORK 
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TWO GREAT BOOKS—Ready November Ist 











NAYA 


A Story of the Big Horn Country 

By ELIZABETH EGLESTON HINMAN 
Four full-page illustrations. 
Frontispiece in color by DEFoREST 






EL ESTRANJERO 


(The Stranger) 

A spirited story of Southern California 
By RICHARD JUDSON WATERS 

Many illustrations in sepia by WILL 






















SCHOOK. 





E, CHAPIN. 


Cloth, $1.25 | Cloth, $1.50 net 

















BEAUTIFUL JUVENILES FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE RHYMING RING 
By LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


Beautifully illustrated in Color by 
Hope Dunwap. 








THE 


PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 
By ROBERT BROWNING 


Illustrated in Color and Black and 
White by Hope Dun-ap. 


Large quarto, $1.25 Cloth quarto, $1.25 

















MARJORIE MOXIE 
Her Experiences 
By MAUD MORRISON HUEY 
The livest, quickest witted little girl is 
Marjorie. 
Illustrated by RutH Mary HALLock 
Cloth, $1.25 


HIAWATHA ALPHABET 
By FLORENCE HOLBROOK — 

Pages all Paneled and Pictiires in Color 

_ Illustrated by H. D. Pout. 

Quarto, $0.75 






















THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE 
By MISS MULOCK 
A charming book with pictures in Color by Hopz Duntap. 
Cloth, $1.26 








BABY DAYS. A SUNBONNET RECORD 

By BERTHA L. CORBETT 

A dainty Baby-Record Book. [Illustrated with pictures in Color of 
baby life. 


Cloth, Pink and Blue, Boxed, $1.50 Cloth, White and Gold Boxed, $2.00 
Watered Silk, Pink, White, Blue, $5.00 


















The above books for sale at all Book Stores 
PUBLISHED BY 


RAND McNALLY PRESS 


NEW YORK LONDON CHICAGO 
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Copyright 1910 by Patriot Publishing Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Who Was There Whom You Knew 





Look with care at this ghostly picture—this strange old Civil War photograph. Perhaps 
among these Union soldiers about to venture into Petersburg—or among the besieged Con- 
federates who tensely waited for the fire of this gun—which roared destruction five minutes 
after this photograph was taken—perhaps, in that dread place, some one near and dear to you 











moved and fought and fell. 


To every American who gazes on a scene like this comes a sense of his own heritage, 
for the great Crisis that tested both North and South, found neither wanting in skill or cour- 
age, and made our national Government, our unity, brotherhood and character. 

But where did we get this war-photograph? Why do we print it here? That makes a 
story in itself; for im securing this picture we secured three thousand five hundred more—an 
astonishingly vivid panorama of the greatest struggle in modern times. — ‘ 

We will send you that story well printed and illustrated by more pictures. Read this :— 





FREE 12 Photographic 


Reproductions 
For the Cost of Mailing 


To give you some idea of the 
bigness of this work we have 
chosen 12 of the photographs 
at random, reproduced them 
carefully, and enclosed them in 
a handsome portfolio. These 
12 we will send you free if you 
send only 10 cents for the cost 
of postage. Even these sam- 
ples will be valuable acquisi- 
tions. 








Of course we cannot promise 
you one of these portfolios unless 
we hear from you before our 
supply is gone. We cannot af- 
ford to make up another edi- 
tion. So you had better send 
the coupon at once and make 
sure of this splendid addition 
to your library. 











How We Got the 3,500 Unique 
Civil War Photographs 


From Sumter to Appomatox—a camera and a dark-room 
under protection of Allan Pinkerton and the Secret Serv- 
ice followed the armies and the navies through the Civil 
War. The 3,500 photographs taken were bought by the 
United States Government for $30,000 and promptly 





















Bkm 
12-10 


buried in the War Department as an important part of Review 
our secret records. But the great camera genius who of Reviews 
took the photographs kept a duplicate set for him- Compony 
self. When he died, these too were lost, until deel 
nearly fifty years after the war, when they were mm. . ork, O.7. 

nd me, free 


found again. How they were taken—how they 
were lost—how they were found again—how 
the Review or Reviews secured them and put 
them into a superb set of books in ten vol- 
umes, so that they would be within the reach 
of every American home, is a wonderful 
story that can’t be told here. But read 
the panel and send the coupon and you'll 
get the whole story. We have the priv- 
ilege of offering these books for a lim- 
ited time only. We suggest you act 
promptly to avoid disappointment. 


Review of Reviews Company 
13 Astor Place, New York 


of charge, the 
12 reproductions 
of your newly 
discovered Brady 
Civil War photo- 
Sraplis, ready for 
frome and contain- 
ed in a handsome port- 
folio. Also send me the 
Story of these pnoto- 
graphs and tell me how I 
can get the whole collection 
for the value of one photo- 
graph. I enclose ro cents to 
cover the cost of mailing. 
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ay... & STOUGHTON 
@ These ART GIFT BOOKS are each splendidly and adequately illustrated 

in color, from paintings, by artists especially selected for the subject in hand. 
@ Each book contains from 25 to 40 superb illustrations separately mounted. 


@, The letter-press work is from new type on paper especially made for these editions. 
@ The bindings are artistic and decorative—in keeping with the respective subjects. 














Mr. Pickwick By CHARLES DICKENS 


Pages from ‘‘ The Pickwick Papers,’’ with 25 illustrations i1 color by Frank Reynolds, R. I. 

. It 1s conceded that Frank Reynolds is the ideai, and probably the best, illustrator of Dickens 
Certainly in this elegant book he has amply justified expectations. 

e quarto, Vellum Cloth, boxed, net $5.00 

Edition de Luxe, on hand-made paper, Crushed Levant, net $20.00 


The Sleeping Beauty _iiustrated by EDMUND DULAC 


This book contains several of the Old French Fairy Tales charmingly retold by Sir A. T. 
Quitter Coucn. In general style of production, the volume is reminiscent of the finest publica- 
tions of the eighteenth century. The decorations and thirty color plates are by Edmund Dulac. 
Large quarto, Cloth, boxed, net $5.00 

Edition de Luxe, on hand-made paper, Crushed Levant, net $20.00 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


Illustrated by EDMUND DULAC 

With its really wonderful twenty-five color plates by this master interpreter of the oriental, this 
production of The Rubaiyat easily takes its place as the premier edition. 

Large quarto, Cloth, boxed, net $5.00 

Edition de Luxe (limited), hand-made paper, Genuine Vellum binding, net $20.00 


The Golden Legend By H. W. LONGFELLOW 


Sidney H. Meteyard, the artist, has employed his special and distinguished gift in giving this 
masterpiece an intensely romantic setting. Quarto, Cloth, boxed, net $2.50 





Shakespeare’s Plays in Sumptuous Editions 


These editions of the favorite plays from Shakespeare are far and away the most elegant and 
attractive editions issued. Especial care has been exercised in the selection of the artist, that his 
interpretation might be standard. In addition to the printing of the full text of the comedy or 
tragedy from the Oxford edition, the story of each play is admirably told by A. T. QumLier 
Couch. Each volume contains from 30 to 40 illustrations in color, by the artist named, separately 
mounted. Quarto edition, Cloth, boxed, ae $4.50 

Editions de luxe, on hand-made paper, Genuine Vellum, net $15.00 


Hamlet | Twelfth Night 


With 30 plates in color by Franx Simmonps. With 40 platesin color byW . HEATH RoBInson, 


The Tempest | As You Like It 


With 40 plates in color by Epmunp Dutac. | With 40 plates in color by HucH THomson. 
& The Merchant of Venice With. 40 plates in color by Six James Linton, R. I. 
cae) ; 


a 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers 


1) 39g of 


¢ ot wot & 35 West 32d Street, NEW YORK 
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HOLIDAY ISSUES 
S°THE DLAL /9O/O 


The two annual Holiday Numbers of Tue Dit will be 
issued December 1 and December 15. The Fall output 
of Holiday and Juvenile books will be fully and com- 
petently covered in these two special issues, and in reading 
as well as advertising pages they will constitute a notable 
exhibit of the season’s offering of books for Christmas. 








; 





A large extra edition will be distributed, and altogether 
these two issues will be 








Unsurpassed for Holiday Book Advertising 


As “the leading American journal of literary criticism,” 
Tue Dita reaches a constituency of bookbuyers not 
available through any other periodical. With a circulation 
covering every section of the country, its influence on the 
bookbuying public of the immense Middle West is espec- 
ially important, and it is an advertising medium not to be 
overlooked by the, publisher of worthy books. 








Advertisers are especially urged to send their orders and 


copy early.— for their own interests, no less than for ours. 








ADVERTISING RATES SENT ON REQUEST 
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THE DIAL COMPANY, 203 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Some Suggestions for Christmas Gift Books 


The Rose Colored World Oe ee ot oo wet 
and Other Fantasies Illustrations in Color by H. Richard Boehm 


They are the most exquisite and finished stories yet published. All are brilliant, delightful, 
fresh and vigorous, and have a charm as clear as a running brook. This should make the gift book 
of the year. The illustrations alone should make it a success, as well as the price. 


The Feet of the Years PS cank 41 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25 mez 
The story tells of Penelope, a beautiful, ‘the story, girl, innocent but trustful. The plot is 
intensel dramatic, powerful and absorbing. he story has a freshness and charm that will catch 
the reader’s sympathy at once, and hold it to the en A delightful, bright and engaging novel, 
and one that will be much read and appreciated. 


The Romance of a Monk * ms 

12mo, Cloth, $1.20 mez 

The story is connected with a wealthy and beautiful young woman, who, having remained 

heart-whole for many years, is, during a temporary residence in Rome, brought under the influence 

of a Franciscan monk, whose course of Lenten sermons she attends and whose indifference to her 

beauty first piques, then goads her to a half petulant, half serious resolve to win his admiration. 

The dénouement is as striking as it is original, even without the broad interest afforded by the inci- 
dental description of Lent a Easter in the Eternal City. 


The Romance of a Nun alee ong 
12mo, Cloth, $1.20 wez 
A novel of true human interest; a book which literally has not a dull sentence in it from the 
first to the last page. A clever story, exciting, palpitating with pathos and passion, written with 
great skill and delicacy and the highest instincts of the human heart. One of the most convincing 
and most heart-rending human documents ever written. 


A Victorious Life a See er eee 
12mo, Cloth $1.50 
A story of a woman who has the strength and glow of life, life which uses all things as means 
to its end, growth. The story is a character that will appeal to the deep and thoughtful reader as 
well as the lover of light fiction. The possibility of the story is convincing from first to last. 


The Mystery of Evangeline Fairfax 


By EARLE KUNST. -12mo, Cloth, $1.00 xe 


This is a story of love, adventure and impenetrable mystery, impressive in its realism, with a 
real hero and a most lovable girl. A story of actual life with flesh and blood human beings. A 
powerful dramatic romance. 


The Autobiography of Thomas Collier Platt 


8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $5.00 ze#, 8vo, Full Leather, Gilt Top, $10.00 ne? 

If Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, made three English Kings, Thomas Collier Platt made 
four Presidents of the United States and four Governors of New York. How Platt did it is 
revealed in memoirs which, upon his death an March 6th last, he bequeathed to his “Old Guard.” 


Memoirs of Prince John De Guelph = ‘*3,S'o" 
$2.00 net 
A personal narrative of the life, travels, researches, public service, and the political persecu- 
tions of Prince John Edward Rex Wettin Guelph, eldest son of His Majesty King Edward VII. by 
the first Princess Consort. 


When Cattle Kingdom Fell ® 2 ® STAFForp | 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25 ez 
It is a modern Western story, written with all the emotional intensity and delicate feeling 
which this dramatic land of the West holds for the novel reader of to-day. The story overflows 
with love, hate, jealousy, revenge and breathes the atmosphere where its people are fearless, 
reckless and unconventional. 


Samuel the Seeker Ry SETS Slam 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 
Mr. Sinclair in this book has abandoned the field of muck-raking, although it embodies his 
theories of the relations between capital and labor. 
As a novel it is a very thrilling story of a young man carried away with his enthusiasm for 
the laboring classes. 














































THE METROPOLITAN PRESS 
B. W. DODGE & COMPANY 
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~To Sell Books— 


You must reach the people 
who read books—people of 
more or less taste and culture. 
By their newspapers ye shall 
know them. In Chicago and 


the great middle West, the 


BEST 
ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM 


is The Record-Herald, because it goes 
into the homes of intelligent people and 
it is the only newspaper in Chicago 
which publishes book reviews every — 
weekday. The enormous gain of The 
Record-Herald in city circulation—at 
one cent—has come without lowering its 
tone. Now is the psychological moment 
to reach a great book-buying public by 
advertising in 


tHE aco Record-Herald 
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HIGGINS eatin 


ASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and i}l-smelling inks and adhesives 
and —_ the Higgins’ Inks and Adhe- 
sives hey will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 

7 At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BRANCHES; Cuicaco, ‘Lonpon 

















PAPER 


free. om wth a ge 
The @, K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. “Noise 





LEADING RETAIL BOOKSTORE 

» wishes to secure the services of an 

* outside salesman and representa- 
tive. Indispensable requisites are general 
literary knowledge, familiarity with fine 
editions (not subscription books), good 
appearance and address, and ability to 
meet fhe best class of bookbuyers. A per- 
maneat independent position, with liberal 
salary and commissions. Applicants must 
furnish best references and credentials. 

Addfess, LIBRIS, care THE BOOKMAN. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


1-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
FR| Wl Hi | No BRANCH SToRES 


CHOICE 
French Calendars for 1911 


; With daily quotations from the best 
a he vA uthors— 40c., 50c.,60c. »7 5c, 
$1.00 | $1.25, $1.50 cach, postpaid” 


BOOKS | 22 oS ye po 
it 
Habday ‘Gist hen 
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BURR PRINTING HOUSE 


Complete facilities for 
Composition, Electrotyping, 
Presswork and Binding. 


Frankfort and Jacob Sts., New York 

















THREE 


MAGAZINES 
for the Price of One 


SSeHE publishers of THE 
a) LIVING AGE will make 
Ma present to every new 
Lr a subscriber for 1911 who 
remits the subscription price, SIX 
DOLLARS, direct to The Living 
Age Company, 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston, of one year’s subscription 
to HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE 
and one year’s subscription to 
THE BIBELOT. The combined 
subscription value of the three 
magazines is Eight Dollars and 
Seventy-Five Cents. The three 
magazines may be sent to different 
addresses. 


THE LIVING AGE 


reprints, unchanged and _ una- 
bridged, in attractive form, all 
that is best worth reading in a 
long list of English periodicals. 

Published weekly, it is able to 
present its material while the top- 
ics considered-are still fresh in the 
public mind. 

With the whole range of English 
periodical literature to select from, 
it is able to present more impor- 
tant articles by well known and 
brilliant writers than any other 
single magazine. It publishes 


The Best Fiction The Best Essays 
The Best Literary Criticism 
The Best Travel Articles 

The Ablest Discussions of Public Affairs 





Specimen copy free. 
Terms: $6.00 a year. 








THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 
6 Beacon Street . . BOSTON, MASS. 
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FRANK WALLER ALLEN 


THE GOLDEN ROAD 


The story of the open road, with the spirit of the woods and the 
river on every page, yet something happens every now and then that’s 
whimsically adventurous—with a series of charming illustrations and 
decorations by George Hood. 

12mo, cloth decorative, colored frontispiece, 2 illus- 


trations in photogravure, gilt top, boxed, net, $1.50 


BALZAC—A BIOGRAPHY 
By FREDERICK LAWTON, M.A., author of ‘‘Life of Rodin’ 


An exceedingly sane and accomplished piece of work, a biography in 
the best sense of the term, for without giving too many unnecessary 
details it illustrates the life by the books. 


8vo, cloth, 32 full-page illustrations, 388 pages, net $4.00 Postage 20 cents additional. 
The Song Lore of Ireland Erin’s Story in Music and Verse By REDFERN MASON 


A study of Irish songs and music from the days antedating the Christian era until the present; a treasury 
of folk-lore and romance. Of interest alike to the student of Irish literature and history and to the 


musician, A8vo, cloth, 330 pages, net $2.00 Postage 20 cents additional. 


AN OBERLAND CHALET By EDITH ELMER WOOD 


An interesting account of an unconventional summer spent in the Swiss Oberland, giving a very pleasant 
and accurate description of the mountaineers, their customs, and their life. 


Small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, decorative, 12 full-page illus. in tint, boxed, net $2.00 Postage additional. 


‘ 
} 








Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars 


WESSELS & BISSELL CO., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Some Features of the Literary 
Pages of the Saturday Issue 


Prompt and interesting reviews of new books by com- 
petent reviewers ; letters on literary affairs from London, 
by Andrew Lang, and from Paris, by Stoddard Dewey, 
notices of forthcoming publications, recent fiction, etc. 


The Foening Post 
appeals to readers of intelligence and culture. Its various 
departments are conducted with exceptional ability, and it 


has for over a century been a leading advocate of courage, 
independence, and incorruptibility in public affairs. 


Che Foening Post 


New Yo. ¢:% 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE 
NORTH AMERICAN 


REVIEW 


Edited by 
GEORGE HARVEY 


THE NEW DECEMBER NUMBER 


This December number, to be published November 3oth, introduces the 

changes, the added pages, and the improved appearance of THE NortTH 
AMERICAN Review. This number, too, begins the ninety-seventh year of its 
continuous publication. For its old friends—and for many new ones—THE 
NortH AMERICAN REvIEW this month has a greeting as warm as in the past. 
It is ninety-six years young and the occasion is a happy one. To-day it is 
brighter, more fresh, more full and vigorous in its activities than ever before. 

The size of the page has been made slightly larger and the proportions 

brought into the finest harmony of good taste. The number of pages has 
been increased to one hundred and sixty. The cover is a rich, warm gray, and 
presents at a glance the table of contents. The text is set in type of an in- 
creased beauty and readableness. 


q One feature of special importance begins in this December number—a 
new novel by Joseph Conrad. It is called “Under Western Eyes.” This 
is, in all probability, Mr. Conrad’s masterpiece—more than fiction, more than 
character-study. 


q Among the notable articles in the December number are: 


Po a ee eee ae 
The Present Conflict between Church and State | 
ee ee as 
The Clue to Modern Italy . . . . . William R. Thayer 
The International Fame of Mark Twain . Archibald Henderson 
Popular Election of United States Senators . John W. Perrin 
The Leaves of the Tree—Henry Sidgwick. I. Arthur C. Benson 
The Child and Social Reform . The Rev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom 
q The increase in size will permit an even wider and more complete realization 
of what a world review should be than has been possible in the past. 


Articles on current topics by the editor will appear frequently. Increased 
attention also will be given to book reviews and literary subjects. 








PUBLISHED NOV. 30th THIRTY-FIVE CENTS A COPY 





The North American Review Publishing Company 
Franklin Square, New York 








Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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One of the Best Books of the Year 


His Better Self A. Mew Rosh sf, Pun 
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By Thomas Jayhew 


If you are looking for something good, new 


and different from the — story—at the 
same time. for one that is realistic, masterly, 
and possessing other strong features, this is 
the book for you. It deals with practical sub- 
jects relating to everyday life, and gives a 
novel presentation of “that better man” which 
exists within the breast of every one. You will 
find a part of yourself there and perhaps more, 


“Its great attraction is found in its 
realism; in its homely, human appeal.” 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 
“One of the most helpful stories of 
this season’s issue.” 
—Grand Rapids Herald. 


“A story of stirring adventure, to 
which love adds spice. His Betier Self 
is well worth reading. Mr. Thomas 
Jayhews has done a good piece of 
work.” —San Francisco Bulletin, 





“The tale is a present-day ‘story, and 
subjects of vital interest to every pro- 
gressive man and woman are dealt 
with in a masterful, original, novel 
way. Unless you are in the rut, or 
have reached the period in life where 
further advancement is neither desir- 
able nor possible, His Better Self will 
do you good.”—New York Tribune. 


and so 
It Will Do You Good 
and with it you can do good to others. ~~ 
An invaluable book, making a splendid gift 
for a young man or woman. ¥ 
your dealer cannot supply you, order di- 
rect from the publishers. Tice, $1.50 _post- 
paid. Order to-day, before you forget it, at 
our risk. If not satisfactory, return the book 
and your money will be refunded. 


The Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, Ohio 





By Wallace Irwin 


A GOOD GIFT FOR A MAN 


THE TEDDYSEE 


The wanderings of the intrepid Colonel 
from the time when he handed over 
the big stick of office to *‘ Taftica, his 
bride,’”’ until the present moment are 
described in Homeric verse sprinkled 
here and there with comic opera 
rhymes, The classic style as a back- 
= for twentieth century slang; 

umorous allusion to current politics 
and satirical portraiture make the 
volume irresistible in its fun. 


Appropriate illustrations by M. L. Blumenthal 
accompany the text. Somehow or other the 
book seems admirably calculated to yield one 
hundred per cent. of fun to Mr. Roosevelt's 
friends and enemies alike. (50 cents, net.) 





B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher 
225 Fifth avenue, New York 




















} illustrations, consisting of Reprints o 














is 25 cents a copy, $2.50 a year. 
2 years, $4.00. 3 years, $5.50. 
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CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTION 


Worth While 


SEE INSIDE BACK COVER 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. Demy 8vo, ape gt 
ra) itle- 


Pages, Portraits, Signatures, &c. $1.00 net; post- 


The Last Word 
on the Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy 


| BACON IS 
SHAKESPEARE 


age 16 cents 


Sir EDWIN DURNING-LAWRENCE 
together with a reprint of 


| Bacon’s Promus of Formu- | 


laries and Elegancies 


i} Collated with the Original M8. by the late F. B. BICKLEY, 
i and revised by F. A. HERBERT, of the British Museum 


| New York: The John McBride Co. 
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A STORY WORTH WHILE! 








In the Land 
of 


To-morrow 
By J. P. CRANKE 


The Chattanooga News says: 


“Romantic adventures of a young fellow from 
Baltimore who went to Mexico and fell in love 
with a dark-eyed Mexican beauty whose father 
was a fierce old genera al. Rockford was an 
ardent, not to say volcanic lover and his 
path of love was strewn nm heures « nd bullets 
galore. . . . Kisses fre om the Spanish beauty 
come quickly and easily.” . . . 


$1.50 postpaid from 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING CO. 
835 Broadway 








SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING 00., 


30 and 32 East 21st Street 


TELEPHONE NUMBER ; 





: 930 GRAMERCY 








NEW YORK 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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A Beautiful Christmas Gift 








“Christus”: 


By 


Grace Hoffman White 


BOUND IN WHITE AND BLUE HAND- 
MADE PAPER; CLEAR TYPE AND 
HANDSOMELY PRINTED BY 
OPDYKE & CO., 

BOSTON 


Price, $1 


For Sale at 


BRENTANO’S 


New York and 
Washington 











Che Puritan 
390 COMMON WEALTH AVENUE 


BOSTON 
100 yards west of Massachusetts Avenue car lines 


Q]| Pistinctive 
Boston House 


Opened in November, 1909, with every 
modern resource 


A. C. COSTELLO, Manager 
























NEW BOOKS 


AND STANDARD BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 1910-1911 | 
Published by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY } 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street New York City 
































A GARDEN 
OF GIRLS 


With many full-page illustrations, 
beautifully reproduced in four 
colors from drawings 


By HARRISON FISHER 


Decorative borders, head and tail 
pieces, etc., designed ff 


By T. B. HAPGOOD 






O ONE can draw lovely American 
girls like Harrison Fisher, a state- 


ment which is proved by the fact ie | 
that no pictures are so popular among 
lovely American girls as Harrison Fisher’s. a | 


«*©A Garden of Girls,’”? as its name af 
suggests, is a collection of Mr. Fisher’s 
latest pictures of girls, and his latest 
pictures are his best. With its bright and clever short poems and its bewildering 
profusion of feminine loveliness, it is just the book for birthday gifts, Christmas 
gifts, Valentine’s Day gifts, Commencement gifts, etc. In short, were we 
coining phrases we should say to the American young man collectively, «‘When 
in doubt, give her ‘A Garden of Girls.’ ’’ 


Size 934 x 13 inches. Boxed, $3.50 net, Postpaid $3.77 5 







A FORMER SUCCESS 


BACHELOR BELLES 
With 24 full-page illustrations in colors by HARRISON FISHER 
Square 8vo. Boxed. $3.00 net } 











A post card will bring you our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 








Reproduction of full page illustration in color, by John Rae, for 


THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME 


A Romance of Yesterday by WEYMER JAY MILLS 
Author of “‘ Caroline of Courtlandt Street,’’ etc. 
Decorated and illustrated with many full page pictures in color by John Rae 


UST the love story of one violet April night sixty years ago,so deliciously tender, 
J so full of genuine sentiment, so gay and so sorrowful, that the memory 
of it runs in your ears like a strain from some sweet, old-fashioned tune. 

Size 8x 11 inches. Boxed, $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.17 


A post card will bring you our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 

















ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 





FAMOUS 
SCULPTURE 


Described by Great Writers 
Compiled by 
ESTHER SINGLETON 
Author of “A Guide to the Opera,” etc. 


«« REAT Pictures,’? ‘Famous 
Paintings,’” and tke other 
volumes of this series have 

become standard Holiday gift books. 

They are handsomely bound in green 

and gold; are copiously and beauti- 

fully illustrated ; the range of subjects 
comprised in them is so wide that any 
one who reads will find something 
of interest in them; and the idea of 
arranging in convenient form extracts from great writers upon certain subjects 
is unique in conception. Altogether, these books are of permanent interest and 
value. The present volume, on Sculpture, should be one of the most popular 











of the series. With 48 illustrations; 8v0, $1.60 net. Postpaid $1.79 
IN THE SAME SERIES Famous Paintings, net 1.60 
Turrets, Towers and Temples, $2.00 Famous Women, ** 1.60 
Great Pictures, 200 §©Great Portraits, **¢ 1.60 
Wonders of Nature, 2.00 Historic Buildings of America, ‘* 1.60 
Romantic Castles and Historic Landmarks of <« ** 1.60 
Palaces, net 1.60 Great Rivers, «*« 1.60 
Historic Buildings, ** 1.60 Famous Cathedrals, «« 1.60 


FLORENCE 
Described by Great Writers, Compiled by ESTHER SINGLETON 


ISS SINGLETON has gleaned from many sources eloquent descriptions 
of Florence, the city of all Italy which is the most steeped in literary 
associations, Florence, the home of Dante, Michael Angelo, 

Savonarola, Giotto, Della Robbia, Lorenzo the Magnificent, and scores ot 
others, is from its literary and artistic memories the most interesting city in all 
Italy, Travellers, students and in short all well-read people will find this 
volume of deep interest and permanent value. 

With 48 illustrations ; 800, $1.60 net. Postpaid $1.78 


IN THE SAME SERIES 


London, net, 1.60 Paris, net, 1.60 Japan, net, 1.60 
Russia, net, 1.60 Venice, net, 1.60 Holland, net, 1.60 
Rome, met, 1.60 Germany, et, 1.60 Switzerland, set, 1.60 


Turkey and the Balkan States, met, 1.60 


A post card will bring you our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 





In and Out of a French Country-House 
A sequel to “ Three Normandy Inns” 
By ANNA BOWMAN DODD 


Author of “Cathedral Days,” “‘ Three 
Normandy Inns,” etc. 


Copiously illustrated from photo- 
graphs made for this book by 
M. Robert Demachy 
RS. DODD is at her best when 


writing a book of travel. Wit- 





ness the wide and enduring 
popularity of her «‘ Three Normandy ™ 
Inns’’ and «*Cathedral Days.’? «In and Out of a French Country-House”’ is 
like these in its tenor, being a leisurely and delightful account of life in a manor 
house in Normandy, with graphic and charming descriptions of this exceedingly 
picturesque corner of France. The illustrations deserve more than a passing 
note, They are by M. Robert Demachy of Paris, who is widely celebrated 
in France as one of the cleverest and most artistic of modern photographers, 
His exceedingly beautiful pictures would be sufficient of themselves to make the 
book worthy of unusual attention, 8vo, $2.25 met. Postage extra 


STANDARD EDITIONS or tHe POETS 


The Complete Poetical Works of ROBERT BURNS 


Edited, with very full notes, by Andrew Lang. Handsomely printed in large 
type. One volume, 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, with label, (like the Edinburgh 
Edition of Stevenson), net, $2.00. Half morocco, special net, $4.50 

(The best one-volume Burns) 


The Complete Poetical Works of JOHN KEATS 


Edited with an introduction and notes by E. de Sélincourt. Frontispiece in 
photogravure. &v0, cloth, net $2.00. Half morocco, special net, $4.50 


The Complete Poetical Works of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


New edition, with pBotogravure frontispiece; cloth, 5 vols., boxed, 
per set, $3.75 Flexible leather, $6.25 


A post card will bring you our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 





























FICTION 








NO MAN’S LAND 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
Author of “ The Brass Bowl,” ‘“ The 
Fortune Hunter,” Etc. 

OUIS JOSEPH VANCE pos- 
sesses the happy gift, denied to 
most of us, of finding the pic- 

turesque, the adventurous and the ro- 
mantic among every-day scenes and 
every-day people. A gentlemen gets 
off a New York subway train at the 
wrong station. Not in itself an unusual 
or exciting thing to do, but from that 
simple act Mr. Vance shows how an 
unprincipled scoundrel is able to saddle 
the accusatiou of murder upon an inno- 
cent man; and how a devoted lover 
loses for years every trace of the woman 
whom he worships, 

Full page illustrations in color and in 
black and white. I2mo0, $1.50 





THE EAGLE’S 
FEATHER 


By EMILY POST 
Author of “‘ The Title Market,” Etc. 


GENIUS wins the love of the 
one woman who understands 
him, and for a time they are 

wonderfully happy. ‘Then the dual 
nature of the great artist intervenes, and 
his passionate devotion to the woman 
is in conflict with his passionate devo- 
tion to his work. And in the end the 
woman holds the threads of all the fates 
in her hand—the fate of the poet’s 
masterpiece, the fate of the poet’s love, 
wat Gane haew and her own fate. And she wins, 
unexpectedly, dramatically, supremely. 

«« The Eagle’s Feather ’’ is drawn with bold and brilliant strokes and marks 

a distinct advance in the work of the gifted author of «* The Title Market.”’ 


Frontispiece in colors by B. Martin Fustice, 12me, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 
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From full page illustration in color, by A. I. Keller, for 


THE ROSE IN THE RING 


The new novel by GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
Author of “ Graustark,” “ Truxton King,” Etc. 
| ET it not be supposed because the scenes ot ‘* The Rose in the Ring’’ are 
laid in this country that it is not a romance. Mr. McCutcheon is a 


writer of romance to his finger tips, and his new novel is steeped in the 
very spirit of Romance with ¢ capital R. David Jennison, the young Virginian 


A post card will bring you our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 





















FICTION 





who comes fleeing over the mountains, is 
just the handsome, likeable, chivalrous 
youngster whom McCutcheon loves to 
draw. And the Rose—well, she is just 
as sweet and brave and fascinating, just 
as absolutely satisfying a heroine, as the 
Princess Yetive, Beverly, or any of her 
predécessors. The Rose has a bad 
father and David a wicked uncle, and 
they meet at a circus where she is a star 
equestrienne and he becomes a clown, 
There are intrigues, and rascals; hard 
blows given and taken; dangers escaped; 
misunderstandings lived through; and it 
is all so permeated with the humor, the 
sentiment and the breathless rush ot 
story telling which have made the 
author famous that the reader can say, 
as he settles down to read it with a 
sigh of content: ** After all, this is an 
old-time McCutcheon story.”’ 


Beautifully illustrated in color by 
A. I. KELLER 


I2mM0, 431 pages, $1.50 
GEORGE BARR MCCUTCHEON 

Sy GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON has a single enemy in the United 
States it is a deaf, dumb and blind one, for no reader in full possession of 

his senses has passed him by, and to read him is to love him,’ says the 

San Francisco Call, Enthusiastic praise this, but well justified. It is only nine 
years ago that ‘“Graustark,’’ a new novel by an unknown author, was modestly 
offered for publication, Since that time, Mr. McCutcheon has the unique record 
of having written a very successful novel every year, and the American public 
have purchased nearly three million copies of bis books and are anxious for more, 

The Works of GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


Graustark - . - $1.50 The Man from Brodney’s - $1.50 
Castle Craney Crow - 1.50 Truxton King - - - 1.50 
Brewster’s Millions - - 1.50 The Day of the Dog - 1.25 
The Sherrods - - - 1.50 The Purple Parasol - - 1.25 
Beverly of Graustark - : 1.50 Cowardice Court - . 
Nedra - - - - 1.50 The Flyers - - 1.25 
Jane Cable - - 1.50 The Husbands of Edith - 1.25 
The Daughter of Anderson Chats 1.50 The Alternative - - 1.25 
The Butterfly Man - - $1.25 
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THE BETTER MAN 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Author of 
“ The Island of Regeneration,”’ etc. 


HE story of the rivalry of two 
clergymen for the hand of the same 
woman, a rivalry which culminates 

when they oppose each other, one as the 
champion of capital, the other as the 
champion of labor. They are rival candi- 
dates for election to a bishopric, and until 
the last chapter they are rivals in love, 
An absorbing, rapidly moving story, full 
of human nature and heart interest. 





Lilustrations in color and in black and 
white, 12mo, 352 pages, $1.50 


THE OPEN DOOR 


By EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT, author of “ Blindfolded,” etc. 











HE history of the recent theft and remarkable recovery of a famous paint- 
ing by Millet, valued at $10,000, from a museum in San Francisco 
corresponds remarkably with one of the principal threads of 

Mr. Walcott’s clever story ‘“The Open Door.’’ But as the manuscript was in 
the publishers’ hands months before the actual theft took place, Mr, Walcott 
cannot be accused of slavishly imitating facts. In truth, facts seem to have 
slavishly imitated Mr. Walcott. At all events, here is a really striking plot, a 
baffling mystery, and interest that grows more intense with each succeeding 
chapter. J//ustrated, r2mo, 350 pages, $1.25 net. Postpatd $1.37 


Tue Srrance Case or ELEANOR CuYLerR 
By KINGSLAND CROSBY 


ERE is a mystery, and a big one, as readers of detective stories will find 
to their delight when they follow the intricate, ingenious, puzzling and 
baffling story of the vanished Miss Cuyler. Not all the efforts of her 

father, a banker, a railroad king and a power in finance, nor the marvelous 
detective skill of the shrewdest man in the United States Secret Service, nor 
the devotion of the man who loves her, can solve the mystery until the reader is 
able to draw a long breath at the last page of the book, 

Frontispiece in color by Harrison Fisher. r2mo, $1.20 met. Postpaid $1.32 
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A RECONSTRUCTED MARRIAGE 


By AMELIA E. BARR 
Author of “ The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc. 


HE sweetness and nobility of Mrs. Barr’s characters are so well known te 
her many readers that this, her latest novel, needs no words of recom- 
mendation to insure its popularity, The story relates the triumph of 

an exalted love over selfishness and arrogance. A marriage that bids fair to be a 
miserable failure—on account of family prejudice and pride—is happily ‘«recon- 
structed’’ through the moral strength and bravery of a true woman. 


Frontispiece in colors, 12m0, 400 pages, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 


Some of Amelia E. Barr’s best known novels 
Jan Vedder’s Wife - $1.25 The Maid of Maiden Lane $1.50 


A Daughter of Fife - 1.25 The Belle of Bowling Green 1.50 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon 1.25 The House on Cherry Street 1.50 


UNDER THE THATCH 


By ALLEN RAINE 
Author of “A Welsh Singer,” etc. 


“ NDER THE THATCH”? adds another to Allen Raine’s graphic and 
charmingly told stories of Welsh life, which are phenomenally popular 
among British readers. It is a story of human nature working through 

misunderstandings and mistakes to the final goal of happiness. 


12mo, 365 pages, $1.20 met. Postpaid $1.32 


THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN HEART 


By MAX PEMBERTON 
Author of * A Garden of Swords,”’ etc. 


O CLEVER, ingenious and baffling is the detective story ««The Mystery of 

s the Green Heart,”’ that when it appeared serially in the London Daily 

Mail only a bare half dozen out of myriads of readers were able to guess 

the mystery. And interest was added to the guessing contest by the prize of 

£100 offered for division among all who correctly solved the mystery before 
the last chapter of the novel appeared. 


Frontispiece in color, r2mo, 460 pages, $1.30 met. Postpaid $1.42 


TWO POPULAR NOVELS 


Tue Music Master, by Charles Klein - - - - 


$1.50 
Po.ty or THE Circus, by Margaret Mayo - - : * 


1.00 
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BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 








A DIPLOMATIST’S 
WIFE IN MANY LANDS 


By MRS. HUGH FRASER 


Author of “ Marna’s Mutiny,” etc. 


HE writer’s object has been chiefly to des- 
cribe what she and her near relations have 
actually seen and heard of noteworthy 

events and notable people of the nineteenth century. 
Born at Rome in 1851, she was the daughter of 
Thomas Crawford, called «* The sculptor of the 
Capitol,’’ a niece of Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, and a 
sister of Marion Crawford. The first volume deals 
with the writer’s life in Rome and elsewhere before 
her marriage in 1874, and incidentally gives vivid glimpses into private life and 
public events in Rome during that period. 

The second volume deals with experiences after her marriage to Hugh 
Fraser of the British Diplomatic Service, and describes life and society in 
Europe and the Orient and South America during twenty eventful years. The 
entire biography is a noteworthy record of a crowded life, and as such will take 
high rank among the notable books of the season. 

Illustrated. Two volumes, 8vo, boxed, $6.00 net. Expressage extra 


THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY 


By AYLMER MAUDE 
Author of “‘ Tolstoy and His Problems,” etc. 






HERE is probably no one in England or 
America to-day so well qualified as Mr. 
Maude to be a competent biographer of 
the great Russian idealist and teacher. Not merely 
has he, in company with his wife, undertaken the 
translation into English of the major portion of 
Tolstoy’s writings, but in addition he has had the 
advantage of knowing the Russian writer intimately 
ST ve ae for years, and of visiting him frequently. His plan, 
Tolstoy when commencing in the present work, has been as far as possible to 
pare esas allow Tolstoy’s words to tell their own story. 
The result is a series of literary vignettes, admirable in point of style and partic- 
ularly so in portraying those events and those mental developments which to the 

great writer himself have seemed of crucial importance, 
Mr. Maude’s ‘The Life of Tolstoy’’ constitutes a standard account of the 

life and work of the greatest man in Russia to-day. 
Illustrated, Two volumes, 8vo, boxed, $6.00 met. Expressage extra 
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BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 





THE PASSING 
OF THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


HIS volume is in brief a history of Morocco, during recent years, written 
by an eye-witness of the exciting events through which the country has 
passed. The author was at Casa Blanca through all the pillage, fire and 

fighting which turned the eyes of the civilized world upon that small city. He 
was present throughout the subsequent siege and accompanied the French troops 
upon their various punitive expeditions. Later he made several daring journeys, 
disguised as a native, into the interior of Morocco, and even penetrated to the 
mysterious city of Fez. In his extremely readable and interesting book, part 
history, part a record of personal experiences, he presents a graphic picture of the 
little-known Empire of Morocco and a clear and valuable exposition of the steps by 
which it is being reduced from an independent State to a European dependency. 
Ilustrated, 8v0, $4.00 net. Postpaid $4.22 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JAMES WOLFE 


By BECKLES WILLSON, author of ‘‘ The Great Company,” etc. 








O THE enthusiasm and industry of the author the world is indebted for 

a volume which will take its place as a standard biography of the hero 

of the plains of Abraham, It is based upon contemporary documents 

and upon a great quantity of private letters, most of which have never before 

been published. It deserves to be read if only for the fluent charm of the 

narrative; and it will appeal to students of history for the valuable material 

brought to light, and for the new and interesting glimpses afforded into the 
domestic and official life of General Wolfe. 

Illustrated, large 8v0, $4.00 net. 






Potspaid $4.22 


THE DIARY OF PHILIP HONE 


Edited by BAYARD TUCKERMAN 


O THOSE who are even casually interested in the history of New York | 
City, we recommend this one-volume edition of «“The Diary of Philip 
Hone.’’ Philip Hone was one of the foremost figures in New York life | 





during the first half of the nineteenth century, and his diary reflects faithfully a | 
the life of his native town for a quarter of a century, This work which was 
published years ago in an expensive two-volume edition, and has long been out 
of print, is now issued in one volume at a very moderate price. 

With a portratt of Philip Hone, Large 8v0, $3.50 met. Postpaid $3.77 
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LIFE IN THE 
MOSLEM EAST 


By PIERRE PONAFIDINE 


Formerly Russian Imperial Consul 
General at Constantinople 


AGDAD, the city of the benev- 
olent Caliph Haroun-al- 
Raschid; the ancient country 

of Mesopotamia, round about it; 
Mecca, Medina and certain remote 
parts of Asia Minor and Persia, have 
furnished the material for this very 
entertaining and valuable book. By 
pen and camera M. Ponafidine presents 
vivid pictures’ of this intensely Mo- 
hammedan portion of the world as it 
is to-day, and has much to say about 
Mohammedanism, its history, sects, 
orders, practices, etc., which will make 
his book of great interest to the general reader and of great value to the student. 
Illustrated. Large 8v0, $4.00 met. Postage extra 


IN THE KAISER’S CAPITAL 


By J. F. DICKIE, D.D. 
Pastor of the American Church at Berlin, 1894-1908 





O the thousands of tourists and students who have known Dr. Dickie 
this book will make a personal appeal. To the general public it will 
be a work of real and permanent value, both for its graphic and inti- 

mate picture of Berlin life and for its entertaining and illuminating chapters on 
such well-known men as Curtius, Harnack, Mommsen, and many others. 
Illustrated. 8v0, $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.16 


RARE DAYS IN JAPAN 
By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale University 


Y reason of the fact that the author has been honored with the intimate 
B acquaintance, and even friendship, of a number of the leading men of 
the nation, especially the late Prince Ito, his book affords an insight into 
certain sides of Japanese life and character which are inaccessible not only to 
most tourists, but even to a majority of the foreign residents of the country. 
Illustrated. 800, $2.25 net. Postpaid $2.43 


A post card will bring you our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


BERMUDA 


Past AND PRESENT 
By WALTER B. HAYWARD 





N this book all the vivid colors of 
Bermuda are painted for the bene- 
fit of the American traveller who 

seeks a respite from frost and snow by 
migrating to the coral-bound land of 
sunshine, flowers, delightful scenery 
and perennial spring. <‘* Bermuda, 
Past and Present’’ is not only an ac- 
curate and comprehensive guide to the 
islands, but it deals with their history, 
literary associations, recreations, 
government and resources. Moreover, 
it is an important contribution to Amer- 
ican history, inasmuch as it brings into 
relief and throws new light upon many 
dramatic episodes of the Revolution 
and the Civil War, in which Amer- 
icans and Bermudians participated. 


With numerous illustrations and a map. 12m0, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.38 


STANDARD GUIDE BOOKS 


How To Prepare ror Evrore, by H. A, Guerber, 
A new *¢ Little Giant’’ reference book containing a mine of information 
indispensable to the traveier both before and during the European trip. 
Maps, illustrations, tables, bibliographies, etc. 
Handy pocket size, limp cloth $2.00 net. Limp leather $2.50 net 
A Guipve to tHe West Inpies, by F. A. Ober. 
Describes every island in the West Indian Archipelago, and tells its at- 
tractions, resources, climate, hotels, etc. No such guide exists, Maps, 
illustrations, lists of all hotels, etc. 
Handy pocket size, flexible cloth $2.25 net. Flexible leather $2.75 net 
Tue Evrorean Tour, by Grant Allen, 
Answers the question, which is better, a college education or an European 
tour? I2 mo, $1.25 net 


FOR CARD PLAYERS, by Charles Stuart Street 


Wuist Up ro Date - - - - 16 mo, limp leather, $1.25 net 
Brince Up to Date - - - - 16 mo, limp leather, 1.25 *« 
Sixty Brince Hanns - - - - 16 mo, limp leather, 1.25 <¢ 
Goop Bripce - - ‘ - - 16 mo, limp leather, 1.25 * 
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ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 





MARY MAGDALENE 
A PLAY 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Author of 
“ Monna Vanna,” “ The Blue Bird,” etc. 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos 


AURICE MAETERLINCK’S new 
play, «‘Mary Magdalene,’’ is perhaps 
his finest effort, regarded as a piece of 

sheer literature. Its biblical heroine, such histo- 
ric characters as Lazarus, Joseph of Arimathza, 
Nicodemus, blind Bartimzus, Martha Mary 
Cleophas and Mary Salome, are introduced into the action, while the voice of 
the Redeemer is heard behind the scenes. z2m0, $1.20 met. Postpaid $1.30 





MAURICE MAEBTERLINCE 


By THe Same AuTHOR 


THE BLUE BIRD 


A New Holiday Edition. A handsomely printed large paper edition of this, 
the most. widely read of any of M. Maeterlinck’s books. 8vo0, doxed, $2.00 met 


THE WORKS OF MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Tue Treasure or Toe Humate 5 ‘ ; I2 mo, $1.75 
Wispom anv Destiny . : ‘ ; ; ; I2 m0, 1.75 
Tue Lire or THE Bee . ° : ‘ ° P I2 m0, 1.40 met 
Tue Buriep TemPte . ‘ : ; ‘ . I2 mo, 1.40 *€ 
Tue Dovusie Garpen . ; : ; ‘ , I2 mo, 1.40 
Tue Measure or THE Hours 3 I2 mo, 1.40 * 
Sisrer BEATRICE AND ARIADNE AND BaRBE Busvs. Two Plays, I2 mo, 1.20 * 
Joyzette anp Monna Vanna ; P 3 I2 mo, 1.20 *€ 
Tue Brive Biro. A Fairy Play in five acts . I2 mo, 1.20 * 
Tuoucuts From Magreruincx. Chosen and aranged by 

E.3. 8. -. ; ° ; ; I2 mo, 1.20 * 
Our Frienp THE Doc : ; Square I2 mo, 1.00 * 
O.p-FasHionep Fiowers. Illustrations i in colors and with 

ornamental decorations . ‘ ° ‘ Tall 12 mo, 1.20 « 
Tue Swarm “ ‘ . Illustrated, 12 mo, 1.20 * 
Tue INTELLIGENCE OF THE Frowsas Illustrated. Tallz2 mo, 1.20 * 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS . : : . ‘ Small16 mo, .25 
Tue Lear or Ourve ‘ , ‘ ; Small 16 mo, .25 « 


A post card will bring you our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 
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WHAT’S WRONG 
WITH THE WORLD 


A New Volume of Essays 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 











Author of j 
“Varied Types,” “Tremendous Trifles,” etc. 


ELECTABLE as ever is this latest 
volume of Mr. Chesterton’s essays, 
Says a critic: «‘Mr. Bernard Shaw is 

a cult; but Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton is an 

institution, Without him we have a suspicion 

that life would be scarcely endurable. Perhaps GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 

he is sometimes brilliant without being altogether truthful. But then how many 
of us are entirely capable of being truthful, and how very few of us are capable 
of being brilliant. Is there not a little enviousness in some of this criticism of 

Mr. Chesterton’s paradoxes? Certainly many of us are so aweary of this work- 

a-day world and its smug prophets that we are little enough inclined to find 

fault with one who not only provides entertainment—and sometimes shrewd 
enough doctrine—for our intellects, but stimulates the dullest of us to a lively 
bumor.’’ z2mo, $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.63 























OTHER BOOKS OF G. K. CHESTERTON 








: Tue Derenpant . : . : . : ; . $1.25 net 
i Variep Tyres ; : ; ; ; : ; 1,20 net 
; Cuartes Dickens. A Critical Study . ; ; : 1.50 net 

‘TREMENDOUS TRIFLES : : ‘ , 1.20 net 


A Novel 


CONSTRAINED ATTITUDES 


By FRANK M. COLBY, author of “Imaginary Obligations,” etc. 


Tue Man Wuo Was Tuurspay, 1.50 














ANY readers will remember a volume issued a few years ago, containing 
essays, delightfully pungent and pithy, and permeated with a quiet 
irony that both amused and convinced, ‘The topics discussed are : 

transitory,’’ declared the author, ‘‘but they are bound to recur.’” The book, i 
however, as it proved, was not transitory. It has run through a sufficient i 
number of editions and won a large enough circle of friends to assure us of a 
very hearty welcome for a new volume along the lines of ‘«Imaginary Obli- 
gations.’” z2mo, $1.20 met. Postage extra. 


Imacinary Ostications, By the same author : ° ‘ $1.20 net 
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RELIGION 





CHRISTIANITY 
AND THE MODERN MIND 


By SAMUEL McCOMB, D. D., co-author of “ Religion and Medicine,” etc. 


ERE is a book that will be of the greatest interest and value to modern 
men and women, for it shows how modern man needs religion, and can 
be religious, without renouncing any of the fruits of culture and science. 

The author’s experience and training as one of the initiators and leaders of the 
Emmanuel Movement render him splendidly qualified to speak upon the latest 
tendencies of modern life and thought. His book is a direct, clear and frank 
discussion of the most urgent religious problems of our time, and is directed particu- 
larly toward those who are inclining toward scepticism or are troubled with doubts. 

Some of the questions discussed are: ‘‘ The Essence of Christianity ’’ ; 

««What We Know about Jesus’’; «*The Revival of Prayer’’; «*The Problems 
ef Suffering in the Light of Christianity’’; ««The Modern Attitude Toward 
Belief in a Future Life,’’ etc. 2mo, $1.50 met. Postage extra 


THE EXPOSITORS’ GREEK 
TESTAMENT 


Volumes IV and V, completing the work 


Edited by Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


HIS monumental work puts the best critical and exegetical commentaries 

on the New Testament, which have been previously accessible only to 

a few scholars, within the reach of all biblical students. It supplements 

and brings down to date Dean Alford’s great collection of commentaries. In- 
dispensable for seminaries, clergymen and students of the Bible everywhere. 


Complete set in § vols., $37.50 Large 8vo, per vol., $7.50  Expressage extra 


THE CHRIST-CHILD IN LEGEND 
AND ART 


By IDA PRENTICE WHITCOMB, author of “Young People’s Story of 
Art,” etc., and SARA E. GROSVENOR 


An unusually devout and charming little book, which brings together the best in 
art and literature that has been prompted by the story of the Christ-Child. 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.00 met. Postpaid $1.08 


A post card will bring you our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 








MISCELLANEOUS 





RUGS IN THEIR 
NATIVE LANDS 


By ELIZA DUNN 


RESIDENCE or many years in 
Turkey has given the author 
ample opportunity for her study 
of the making of rugs. The result is 
a book on the weaving, dyeing and 
collecting of Oriental rugs which is 
excellently adapted not only to enter- 
tain those who are casually interested 
in rugs, but to inform and instruct those 
who desire information. Moreover, 
the author has added much information 
upon the history and characteristic de- 
signs of each variety of rug, with 
colored illustrations of specimen pieces. 
A unique and very useful feature of the book is the arrangement, by which all 
the information about each variety of rug is grouped together, thus enabling the 
reader who wishes to identify any particular rug to find everything pertaining to 
it in one place. With many illustrations, including full page facsimiles in color 
of typical rugs. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 met. Postage extra 


USEFUL BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


THe Orientat Ruc ‘ , . ‘ ° By W. D. Ellwanger 
Illustrations in color, 8v0, $2.50 net 
Homes‘anp THEIR Decoration ‘ ‘ By Lillie Hamilton French 
Illustrated, 800, $3.00 met 


STORIES OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES 


By H. A. GUERBER 


Issued in uniform style with the author’s very popular “Stories of Famous 
Operas,” “Stories of the Wagner Opera,”’ etc., etc. 


EACHERS of literature, students of English, frequenters of the theatre 
will find here an invaluable aid to reader, play-goer and student. Besides 
reminding those who have already read or seen the comedies, of delightful 

hours spent in the dramatist’s company, this book will serve as a stimulus and 
guide for those who wish to read or study the immortal works of the master poet. 
Illustrated, r2mo, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 
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REFLECTIONS FOR CHILDREN. 
Verse and Pictures by JOHN RAE. 


Y means of the hand mirror, which comes with the book, the second verse is 
B easily read. We predict that the novelty of this book, and the clever 
and artistic way in which the idea has been executed will make it one of 

the leading juveniles of the year. 


Fifty illustrations by the author. Printed in two colors. Size 10x 7% ins, $1.25 


. THE SCISSORS BOOK 
THE SCISSORS MOTHER GOOSE 
By BURT BARNES. 
Each volume large 4t0 (size 9 x 12 inches), cloth, profusely illustrated. 
Printed in 4 colors. Price of each volume 75c. 


THE STORY OF OUR NAVY FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS 


By WILLIS J. ABBOT, author of “Blue Jackets of 1898,” “Naval History 
of the United States.” etc. : 

EW books appeal to boys like stories of ships and sailors. Here is history 

told in such graphic narrative style that it reads like a fascinating story; told, 

too, with all the authority of Mr. Abbot’s long and intimate knowledge 

of the subject. From the famous old wooden-walled frigates down to the latest 

and most powerful Dreadnaughts, here is a series of moving pictures of the 
American Navy which cannot fail to instruct and delight the American boys, 
With 50 illustrations, 8v0, $2.00 | 
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JUVENILE BOOKS 





WOLF, THE STORM 
LEADER 


By FRANK CALDWELL 


HE most famous dog team in the world 
was that driven by Eli, the mail carrier, 
from Nome, in far Northern Alaska, 

thousands of miles to Washington, where they 
were received by President Roosevelt and many 
other notable people. This is the story of that 
team, of the driver, or ‘‘musher,’’ as they call 
him in Alaska ; of his dogs ; and particularly of 
the team leader, one Wolf. If you love dogs, 
whether you are a small boy or an old man, a 
little girl or a grown-up lady, you will be fasci- 
nated by the life story of this wonderful Wolf, 
who was born in a cave, trapped in the wilds 
of Alaska, became a remarkable team leader, and 
led his mates all the way from Nome to Wash- 
ington. .This is a great dog story; all the better 
because it is literally true, and because the leader 
of the dog team wasn’t a dog at all, but a wolf. 
Illustrated from photographs taken from life. Decorated borders 
8v0, $1.60 net. Postpaid $1.74 


BILL BRUCE OF HARVARD 


By GILBERT PATTEN 


LTHOUGH this book is classed as a juvenile, it is not merely a story for 
youngsters, but will be read with delight by every baseball enthusiast, 
irrespective of age or sex. The struggles of Bill Bruce, the phenomenal 

pitcher, to work his way through college and keep himself untainted by pro- 
fessionalism, make an absorbing and virile narrative, while the Harvard and Yale 
baseball games are depicted with such skil] that the reader must almost fancy 
himself sitting on the bleachers and witnessing a real clash between college nines. 
A rousing good yarn. Illustrated. I12mo, $1.25 


THE WILD FLOWER FAIRY BOOK 
By ESTHER SINGLETON, author of “A Guide to the Opera,” etc. 
New Edition. Illustrations in color by C. B. Falls, r2mo, $1.25 
TWO POPULAR JUVENILES 
Tue Kite Boox, by B. Cory Kilvert, I//ustrations in color, flat 800, $1.25 met 
Naturat History, by Alfred H. Miles. Natural history in anecdote, captivat- 

ingly told for chikdren. Numerous lithograph illustrations, 12mo, $1.50 
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PATTY’S SUCCESS 


By CAROLYN WELLS, author of 
‘Patty Fairfield,” etc. 

ATTY’S success really began seven years 
ago with the publication of a new girl’s 
book called «*Patty Fairfield.’’ Patty was 

so successful in making a great many friends that 
the next year Miss Wells wrote a second volume 
about her. The new book was popular and the 
old book retained its popularity. And ever since 
it has been the history of this very bright, very 
charming and very successful series that the new 
volumes are popular and the old ones retain their 
popularity. By now it is an established fact 
that the ‘*Patty’’ books are here to stay. 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25 
IN THE SAME SERIES: 
Price per vol., $1.25 





Patty FatrFig_p Patty’s Summer Days 
Patry at Home Patry in Paris 
Parry in THE City Patry’s Frienps 


Pattry’s Pieasure Trip 


MARJORIE IN COMMAND 


By CAROLYN WELLS, authorjof the “Patty” books, etc. 


T is said that Miss Wells, before beginning a new book, purchases a five-pound 
box of candy and a bottle of red ink. When the box is empty and the 
bottle of ink exhausted the story is ready for the publisher. At all events, 

the manuscript ot each new Marjorie story arrives in an empty candy box, and 
furnishes far more delight and entertainment to hundreds of little girls than could 


a vast amount of candy. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25 
IN THE SAME SERIES: 
Price per vol., $1.25 


Marjorie’s Vacation Marjorie’s New Frienp Marjoriz’s Busy Days 


DICK AND DOLLY’S ADVENTURES 


By CAROLYN WELLS, author of the “Patty” books, the “Marjorie” books,etc. 


his is another boy and girl story in the Dick and Dolly series, written in 
Miss Wells’s easy and entertaining style, which has made her books so 
popular among children, Dick and Dolly are brother and sister, and 
their games, their pranks, their joys and sorrows are graphically described. 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25 
IN THE SAME SERIES: 
Dick anv Dotty $1.25 
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PUTNAM’S NEW NOVELS 


FOR THE SPRING OF 1911 








“The season’s Great Novel.”—London Mail 


Howards End 











By E. M. Forster Crown 8vo, $1.35 net. 
‘*The year’s best novel.” —London News. 
‘*A very remarkable and original book."—Zondon Times. 
‘Mr. Forster is one of the great novelists.” —London Telegraph. 


‘*A profoundly interesting piece of work."—/ondon Post. 


“An attractive human story.”— The Scotsman 


Bawbee Jock 


By Amy McLaren Crown 8v0, $1.35 net. 


A pleasant, wholesome, entertaining, Scottish love story. 
‘*Jock,” the impoverished head of a Highland clan, has let his 
ancestral home to a moneyed Englishman. He falls in love 
with one of his tenant’s guests, and the story of his romantic 
courtship is sympathetically told. Miss McLaren has rare gifts 
for character drawing and the handling of dialogue, and her 
talents have been used to the full in the pages of this delightful 
love story. 











“A story which only a poet could write.”—London Telegraph 


The Return 


By Walter dela Mare Crown 8vo0, $1.35 net. 


The story of the possession of a commonplace, easy-going 
man by the furtive, restless spirit of a French suicide, a sort of 
low conjurer and adventurer dead several centuries. The sen- 
sations through which the possessed passes before the final 
expulsion of the intruding spirit are graphically depicted, and 
the working out of the uncanny situation is done with such 
artistic sleight of hand that the reader remains enthralled. 
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REPRINTED PAGES 


ON HISTORICAL NOVELS PAST AND PRESENT* 
BY-HAROLD FREDERIC 


T the age of eighteen, or 
= thereabouts, I had read Sir 
= Walter Scott’s novels so 
# often and so thoroughly that 
a there seemed nothing left in 
them for me. I had sucked 
a them dry, and I turned away 
# to other things, never doubt- 
ing, however, that the Wiz- 
ard of the North was the greatest of novel- 
writers. To this conviction I remained con- 
stant for a long time; it lost definiteness in my 
mind, no doubt, as years went on, but it con- 
tinued to be a rule for me that nobody would 
ever touch Scott. At last, when I was perhaps 
twenty-five, chance set me to reading him again 
—and to my amazement, it was a difficult task. 
I did not abandon it lightly ; I toiled honour- 
ably and doggedly at each of the old pet quar- 
tette of my boyhood, Quentin Durward and 
The Talisman, Ivanhoe and Kenilworth, but 
they said nothing whatever to me. Possibly, I 
thought, this was a juvenile class which I had 
outgrown,.and so I essayed Old Mortality, 
The Heart of Midlothian, and others which 
had won respect rather than affection in my 
childhood. But no; they were equally impos- 
sible. With much sadness, but no self-distrust, 
I concluded that Sir Walter had been a vastly 
overrated man. It was plain that he could be 
no hero to thoughtful and enlightened critics 
of mature years, and I fancy that I said so in 
print. We are so very old at twenty-five! 

Now, after another and much longer inter- 
val, I have read my Scott once more, and the 
marvel to me is that I could have been such 
an ass in the middle distance, so to speak. I 
have come to a time of life when one is warned 
that tastes and fancies are no longer blown 
lightly this way and that; when prejudices are 
palpably hardening and crusting in one’s mind, 
and one’s likes and dislikes present them- 
selves as steadfast companions for all that re- 
mains of the voyage. If I am not conspicu- 
ously wiser than I was, I am at least much 
wearier. For my sins—and my living—I have 
had to read practically all the “historical” 
fiction produced in England during the past 
dozen years. Conceivably, it is not so plain an 
affair of cause and effect as my words would 
suggest, but this I know, that each time I go 
to Edinburgh, with the added burden of an- 
other years contemporary “costume” fiction 
on my nerves, a stronger impulse tugs at me 
to kneel before the Waverley memorial, and 
put dust on my head, and publicly abase my- 
self in shame and contrition. 

Four English writers who were born during 
the period intervening between The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel and Waverley (1805-14) 





*From Tue BookMAN for December, 1898. 


wrote historical novels, which impressed the 
two generations succeeding that of Scott, and 
which keep in some measure their hold upon 
the public of our day. Of these four Bulwer 
was the oldest by only a little, but measured 
by his work he seems very much further off. 
His Last Days of Pompeii is still treated as a 
classic by the non-classical public, probably 
more on account of its theme than its merits 
as a piece of work, but The Last of the Barons 
deserves more readers than it gets nowadays— 
though I am told Bulwer is coming into 
fashion again. In point of years Thackeray 
comes next, with a Henry Esmond and a Vir- 
ginians (the latter much sniffed at by our 
superior critics of twenty-five), which are im- 
perishable literature. I shrink from saying as 
much for A Tale of Two Cities, which is now- 
adays carried along more by the fact that it 
belongs in the set of Dickens than by its indi- 
vidual value,’ yet who is writing such vivid 
drama, in any kind of setting, archaic or 
otherwise, for us to-day? And then there is 
Reade’s Cloister and the Hearth—that superb 
kinetoscopic panorama of fifteenth century life 
in the Netherlands, Burgundy and Rome, 
which is as surely alive as any book in our 
language. 

These four men were boys while the Scott 
legend was in actual process of creation. They 
felt the magic of the spell he wrought upon 
the English mind, at first hand, and they must 
all have been profoundly influenced by it. Bul- 
wer is the oniy one who was impelled to im- 
itation; you can see that he analysed Scott's 
methods of work, and strove to build up his 
structures after the same plan. His contempo- 
raries, G. P. R. James and Harrison Ains- 
worth, were also imitators of the Waverley 
method, but they worked without genius or 
sound taste, and produced only stuff which 
lettered folk are glad not to have to know. 
But Bulwer imported qualities of his own into 
his work which individualise it, and make a 
place for it on our shelves, albeit somewhat 
out of reach. It is impossible to use the word 
“{mitation” at all with the other three. We 
feel that Scott must have made a tremendous 
impression upon the lads Thackeray, Dickens, 
and Reade, who were respectively twenty-one, 
twenty, and eighteen when the great man died, 
but each in turn, when he had learned his 
craft at other work, turned to the historical 
scenario which most appealed to him, and 
made a book which was perhaps more fully 
saturated with his own personality than any- 
thing else he ever did. 

Another group brings us a generation fur- 
ther away from Scott. It may begin with 
Charles Kingsley, who was born the year after 
Waverley, and end with Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, 
who came into this life only fifteen years later, 
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CONSTRAINED ATTITUDES 


A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS 
By FRANK MOORE COLBY 


AUTHOR OF “IMAGINARY OBLIGATIONS,” ETC. 


12mo. Cloth, Net, $1.20 


Many readers will remember a volume issued a few years ago, containing essays, 
delightfully pungent and pithy, and permeated with a quiet irony that both amused and 
convinced. ‘The topics discussed are transitory,’ declared the author, ‘‘ but they are 
bound to recur.’’ The book, however, as it proved, was not transitory. It has run through 
a sufficient number of editions and won a large enough circle of friends to assure us of a 
very hearty welcome for a new volume along the lines of “(Imaginary Obligations.” 
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A NOTABLE NEW BOOK 


Published in December, 1910 


Christianity and the Modern Mind 


By REV. SAMUEL McCOMB, M.A., D.D. 


Co-Author of 

“Religion and Medicine,” “The Christian Religion as a Healing Power,” etc. 
HERE is a book that will be of the greatest interest and value to modern men and 

women. It shows the profound need of religion in all life, individual and social. It 
makes clear how people to-day can be religious without renouncing any of the fruits of 
culture and science. The note of personal conviction based on the author's reflection and 
experience gives the book vitality and power. The work is a direct, clear and frank dis- 
cussion of the most urgent religious problems of our time, pervaded with the practical aim 
of vindicating religion as essential to life and happiness, as well as to integrity of thought. 


12mo. Cloth, Price $1.50 net, Postage extra 


Orper 1rT NOW 
FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR OF THE PUBLISHERS 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY °° Ars 20d 20th Street 
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although his belated appearance in literature 
makes the association seem unnatural. Here 
enters the didactic school, the people who are 
preachers as well as artists. Hereward, Hy- 
patia and Westward Ho! are fine pieces of 
work, but it is impossible to escape the ser- 
mons and moral tags with which—they are 
loaded. Upon their heels comes Romola, an 
extraordinary mosaic of archeological research 
and intuition, and powerful study of human 
motives and passions as well, but to be thought 
of most of allasapreachment. As for John in- 
glesant, who could make his way through it 
without recalling how the tireless figure in the 
pulpit used to recede, expand, disappear, and 
loom again before the drowsy eyes of child- 
hood? Lorna Doone, which belongs to that 
period, shines out in blessed exception like a 
planet against a steely sky of ethical purpose 
and transcendental mysticism. 

And was it Lorna Doone, I wonder, that 
changed the drift in historical fiction? The 
book, after it was once introduced to public 
attention by that comic accident which no one 
can blame Mr. Blackmore for grinding his 
teeth over, achieved, as it deserved, one of the 
great successes of our time—and great suc- 
cesses set men thinking. A long gap, in the 
matter of dates, at least, separates Lorna 
Doone from Micah Clarke, but nothing of 
importance intervenes, and I catch a certain 
elusive suggestion of a relationship between 
them. It is a misfortune of Dr. Doyle’s to be 
often vaguely recalling something else to the 
reader’s mind, but it is my purpose here only 
to fix upon his Micah Clarke as beginning the 
period of historical fiction in which we still 
welter. It was the product of his amateur 
days, and even now, when he is perhaps the 
busiest, and certainly the best paid professional 
writer in England, it remains his only good 
historical novel. I know others who prefer 
The White Company, but to me the choice is 
unintelligible. The earlier book is fresh and 
natural, and its action is developed by people 
of genuine flesh and blood, whose names you 
can remember and whose personalities interest 
you. But who can recall a single name in The 
White Company a week after the book has 
been read? And is it not redolent on every 
page of laborious note-books, of archaisms 
carefully dug up, of chronicles ransacked, and 
of heraldic and armorial authorities cata- 
logued and one by one ticked off? And there 
was to be a further descent. The Refugees 
might be cited, but there is nothing much more 
to the point. Have you read Brigadier Gerard? 
To what class of readers can such a work be 
addressed? Can one imagine Thackeray or 
Reade, or even Henry Kingsley, gravely pre- 
senting Napoleon, on the eve of his being sent 
to Elba, as concerned about burying his mar- 
riage certificate and the record of his son’s 
birth, in order to safeguard the future pros- 
pects of his dynasty? I repeat, what class of 
readers is it who assume that the validity of a 
marriage between an Emperor and the daugh- 
ter of an Emperor is dependent on the produc- 
tion of a paper? The receipt for the gun- 
powder burnt on the occasion of the King of 





Rome’s birth might as well have been saved 
in proof of his legitimacy as the parchment 
which Brigadier Gerard helps the Emperor to 
secrete, after he has risked life and shed blood 
to rescue it. 

This is indeed the question raised now by 
almost every new “historical” novel: for what 
uniformed and elementary intelligences has 
this feast been prepared? Consider The Court- 
ship of Morrice Buckler, for example. A 
bright and brisk enough narrative, certainly, 
but written in such slipshod hasty carelessness 
that the heroine who in September does not 
understand a word of English, comes to Lon- 
don the following June and moves in the 
highest society, speaking fluent and idiomatic 
English, without a hint of an accent. The au- 
thor merely forgot to arrange this little hitch; 
the character of his heroine was of such in- 
finitesimal importance to him, by comparison 
with the rushing drama of horses ridden to 
death and precipices scaled at midnight by foot- 
breadth ledges, that the trivial question of her 
nationality escaped attention. Mr. Mason is 
a very young man, and he appears to have 
talent. The fact that he seems to know no- 
thing whatever of history renders it doubtful 
whether the historical novel is his most obvious 
mission in literature, but it is probably within 
his power to some day write a good book. If 
he set to work at a study of what he knows 
and sees about him, he would not dream of 
galloping through his task in this headlong 
and unreflecting fashion. But he sees by the 
bookstalls, and the gossip about spreading 
editions and swollen receipts, that with the 
“historical” novel no knowledge or care or 
self-restraint is necessary. For the “historical” 
novel anything is good enough. And when a 
practised writer of reputation, like Mrs. Hodg- 
son-Burneti, accepts this view, and is not 
ashamed to offer such a book as A Lady of 
Ouality to the public. perhaps it is not strange 
 ¥ beginners like Mr. Mason should be full 
of it. 

I am not denying, of course, that much 
scholarship and writing-talent and dignity of 
aim go to make up a book like Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s Monk of Fife, but it does not seem 
like a novel to me, and I do not understand 
that the public have treated it as belonging to 
popular Etion. Mr. Gilbert Parker’s Seats of 
the Mighty shows a notable grubbing of facts, 
which & enforces by portraits and old wood- 
cuts that give the work the resemblance of a 
memoir; but by his process, the facts only get 
in the way of the novel, and the novel makes 
an unintelligible hash of the facts. When you 
read The Virginians, you perceive the minutest 
shades of temperamental difference which dis- 
tinguish American colonists from Englishmen, 
and even Whigs from Tories among the colo- 
nists. That is the art of the novelist. The dif- 
ferences between Englishmen and colonists on 
one side, and Frenchmen and French Canadi- 
ans on the other, were a thousand times more 
marked; but Mr. Parker displays no power of 
distinguishing them. The Virginian, who is 
supposed to tell the story, is in no way differ- 
entiated from the gentlemen and officials of 
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Quebec, whom he is among. He is not more 
convincing as a Virginian than he would have 
been as an Armenian. Mr. Weyman, too, gets 
up his backgrounds with considerable pains, 
but to the generation which was nourished on 
the familiar old Routledge translations of 
Dumas, it is not possible to contrive much in- 
terest in Mr. Weyman. I confess to have lifted 
my eyebrows in astonishment when he told an 
interviewer, a few years ago, that he went to 
France for his subjects because there was no 
romance in English history. He stood as he 
spoke, too, within sight of Ludlow Castle—the 
splendid scene of half-a-dozen romances more 
moving than anything belonging to the whole 
artificial and empty post-renaissance period 
with which he concerns himself. I am ready 
to believe that there is genuine stuff in Mr. 
Marriott-Watson’s Galloping Dick, as well as 
a profound knowledge of the chap-book argot, 
but unhappily I have no feeling for highway- 
men. The Splendid Spur, by “Q,” was pretty, 
but it was the merest fragment; one could 
imagine the author doing five more like it, 
equally pretty, equally trivial, within the year. 

I have not spoken of Stevenson, partly be- 
cause the tragic breaking off of Weir of Her- 
miston is still so keen a grief to me, that I 
turn from writing of it as if it had been a per- 
sonal bereavement. That lofty beginning of a 
great book makes a natural overture, however, 
to the few remaining words I want to say. 
Here at least was a man Who did not write 
down to a public with whom he could not 
imagine himself eating, and whose ignorance 
he could only guess at. The most strictly 
“historical” of his finished works, The Master 
of Ballantrae, was written over and over and 
over again, taken to pieces, re-arranged, 
changed from the third to the first person, etc., 
through a space of time probably exceeding 
that which Mr. Weyman, for example, has 
given to the actual writing of all his books 
combined. This was the spirit in which the 
big books were written, in the days before the 
historical novel was a money-making business, 
and when an author expended all his learning 
and skill and strength on an historical work 
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for his own credit rather than that of his bank- 
ing account. 

As might be expected, the influence of Ste- 
venson has been most marked upon the young 
Scotch writers—but even here it has given an 
impetus without providing brakes. I am not at 
all keen about Mr. Crockett’s usual work, but 
his Raiders strikes me as being the best “his- 
torical” novel, aside from Stevenson, which 
the decade has produced. It is at once boldly 
imaginative and dignifiedly restrained. The 
people in it have been thought out; the story 
proceeds from them, instead of sweeping over 
and through them like a whirlwind out of the 
darkness. Yet here, too, we have an example 
of the finest work coming first—the fruit of the 
years during which the devout amateur longed 
and hoped and cherished high ambitions. The 
descent from The Raiders to The Grey Man is 
much less violent than the drop from Micah 
Clarke to Brigadier Gerard, but it is a descent, 
none the less. Mr. Crockett has caught the in- 
fection, and, alas, has done his share in spread- 
ing it. He is writing, like the rest, for the 
crowd which pushes up editions, and not for 
the honest approbation of those whom, in his 
heart, he respects as competent judges. 

Yet the young Scotchmen whom Stevenson 
set to work are on the whole much nearer the 
mark than the Englishmen I have mentioned. 
They have at least the true tradition, and one 
can only pray that its power over them may 
wax as time goes on. Eighty years ago the fic- 
tional side of English literature was in melan- 
choly ruins, when Scott came with his great 
talent to purify, renovate, expand and build 
afresh. Now we are in a bad way again, and 
especially so in the very department which he 
made his own.. Some things we do better 
than they were done in his time, no doubt, but 
in the matter of the historical novel we have 
lapsed below even the G. P. R. James-Rey- 
nolds-Ainsworth level. If we may not hope 
for another Scott, at least we may plead with 
our young craftsmen to think over the story 
of his achievement, to examine again what it 
was that he did, and the means by which he 
did it, and to search in the right spirit for the 
lessons his work can teach them. 
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